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1 A SHINING PAGE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DIYARBAKR (AMID) 


AMID AND THE SYRIAN CHURCH 
By virtue ofits history and antiquities, Amid (not Omud), whichis Divarbakr, is 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia). The 
Turks called it Qara Amid (Black Amid) because of its black stones. It is often 
mentioned in both Symac and Arabic historical accounts as the City of Glory. 
Yaqut al-Hamawi said, “Amid is a fortified town, built mostly with black 
stones. Its elevation is like a crescent, encircled by the Tigris river.” According 
to the life story of Mar (St.) Theodota, Amid became Christianized by the 
Apostle Addai (Thaddeus) and his disciple Aggai. Emperor Constantius II 
(337-361) renovated it in 349 AD.*? Dionysius mentioned that Emperor 
Heraclius (610-641) built its great cathedral, named after the Virgin Mary. It 
Was a preat and laree cathedral connected with the nearby city wall. It was 
renovated by Abai 1, metropolitan of Amud, around 765. In later times, services 
were confined to a small part of it, which was renovated by the Maphryono 
Ishaq ‘Azar of Mosul in 1693, by order of Patriarch Ienatims Jirjis II of Mosul. 
To it was added the nave of Saint Jacob of Sarug. Among its churches was the 
Church of John the Baptist. 

More than once, Amid was the seat of the Patriarchs of Antioch We have 
a foster of its bishops from the beginning of the fourth century up to this day, 
the first of whom was Shim’un (Simon), who attended the Council of Nicaea 
(325). We spent much time and effort gathering information about this roster 
from over a hundred authentic sources. 

The Syrian inhabitants of Amid were numerous and strong until later 
times. In 1746, there were twenty priests inits church. Inits vicinity were many 
monasteries, from which sprang notable and saintly ascetics. They were so 


191 See Syriac handwritten antiquities in Divarbakr. 
192 357 AD, according to the Chramicle of the Asonpneous Edersam, 1.155. 


numerous that Amid was called the City of Saints. Of these saints we may 
mention the well known ascetic, Mar Matta, who built, in the Mountain of al- 
Fat, ns famous monastery (north of Mosul) in the second half of the fourth 
century."*3 Among these monasteries whose history was preserved by time, 

were the Monastery of Mar Yuhanna Ortovyo, the account of whose history was 
recorded by Mar Yuhanna of Asia (John of Ephesus); the Monastery of 
Zuqnin; the Monastery of Mar Zura, which was still inhabited in 1358; and the 
Monastery of Mar Tliyva (Elijah) in the village of Qanqart, known todar as Qara 
Kilisa (Black Church). To this monastery belonged the malphono (learned 
mani) Ishaq of Amid, who journeyed to Rome and Constantinople in the time 
of Emperor Arcadius in 410, and Dodo, the monk of Amd from the village of 
Samqge, whom the notables of Armd delegated to inform the emperor 
conceming the captivity and starvation which afflicted the land. Both of these 
men wrote commentaries on the Holy Scnptures. Furthermore, Dodo 
composed spiritual madrashe (metrical hymns).‘* Also noteworthy were Mara 
TI, the confessor, metropolitan of Amid (534), the learned and famous 
historian Mar Yuhanna (John) of Asia or Ephesus (585), Ibrahim of Amid, who 
translated the anaphora (liturgy) of Mar Severus of Samosata from the Greek 
into Synac (598), Janurin the rhetoncian of Amid (665), and Atanos of Amd, a 
physician and compiler of a scrapbook of medicine. Those of note in later 
times were Dionysius Yusuf Gharib, metropolitan of Amid, who drew up some 
usayos (1358), Metropolitan Athanasius Aslan (d. 1741) and ‘Abd al-Nur, a 
monk of Amid (1755), both of whom translated some books into Arabic in 
everyday language, and the Chorepiscopus Yaqub the Amudian of Qutrubul, 
author of Zahrat al-Ma ‘arif fi Usul al-Lugha al-Suryaniyya (The Flower of 
Knowledge Regarding the Principles of the Syriac Language, 1781). 

Many church leaders came from Amid. Ther include the "Panieeh 
Athanasius VII, known as Abu al-Faraj (d. 1129): Ibrahim II, bar Gharib 
(1412), Yeshw’ II, bar Qamsha (1662) _ There was ‘also the notable Nonus, 
metropolitan of Amd (504); Saint Theodota | (698); Ivawannis, metropolitan of 
Herat in Afghanistan; Butrus (Peter) , metropolitan of Arzen in the tenth 
century; Iyawannis Yusuf, , metropolitan of Homs (1198); four metropoltans of 
Jerusalem—namely, Timothy II (around 1080), ‘Abd al-Azal (1640), Gregorius 


195 gy more: Al-Faf is a Syriac terms meaning thousands. The mountain in which the 
monastery was built came to be known as that of al-Faf, ie, the Monastery of the 
Thovzand | (monks). 

194 The Chronick of Zachaniah Rhetor of Mytsleme, 1-103. [tr note: See The Syriac Chromicie 
Keown as That of aahooil of Mditplene, trans. F J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks (London: 
Methuen & Compas, 1899), 17] 
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‘Abd al-Ahad (1731), and Dionysius Yaqub (1798); Gregorus Ayyub (Job), 
metropolitan of Gargar (1740); Gregorius Tuma, metropolitan of Damascus 
(1752); Iyawanmis Yalda, metropolitan of Bushamyya (1824); Gregonus Gurgis, 
bishop of Amid (1866); and others.*95 

Muslim learned men associated with Amid were Abu al-Qasim al-Hasan 
ibn Bishr of Amid (d. 370 AH/980 AD), the author of ALMu‘allaf wa al- 
Mukhtalaf fi Asma’ al-Shwara’ (Agreement and Disagreement Regarding the 
Names of Poets and Writers) and Kitab aL Muuuzana bayn Abu Tammam wa al- 
Bubturt (The Book of Comparison between Abu Tammam and al-Buhtuni); 
Abu al-Makarim Muhammad ibn al-Husayn of Annd, the Baghdadian poet (d. 
552 AH/1157 AD); the jurist and poet Abu al-Fada’ll Ah ibn al-Muzaffar ibn 
Jafar al-Shafi’i (d. 608 AH/1211 AD), and Savyf al-Din Abu al-Hasan Ali the 
Taghlibite (d. 631 AH/1233 AD), well known as The Amidi, a learned man 
and well versed in rationalistic knowledge. He authored the book 4déar al- 
fear wa Rumuz alb-Kunuz wa Daga'tq al-Haga'tq wa Muntaha al-Su'l fi al-Usul 
(Virginal Thoughts, Treasure Symbols, Particulars of Realities and Utmost 
Quest of Fundamentals). 

Under the authority of the Greek emperors, Amid was exposed to the 
raids of the Persian kings, who captured it more than once. Emperor Justman 
built its marvelous wall. 'The Arab Iyadibn Ghunm conquered it in 20. AH,/640 
AD. In the “Abbasid period, Arab princes ruled it, among them the Hamdams, 
the Marwanids, and the Artukids. Later it was governed by the Mongols, and 
then the states of Qara Quyunlu (Black Sheep) and Ag Quyunlu (White Sheep), 
and the Safawi Shah Isma’il. Finally, it was conquered by the Ottoman Sultan 
Selim I. 

We wish to crown the subject of the histones of famous Syman bishops 
who flourished in this city with the luminous traits of the Saint and 
Metropolitan Theodota, which we gathered from the following sources: (1) His 
life story, which we consider a unique gem so far unpublished. We found two 
magnificent copies of it wntten in the Estrangelo Symac scmpt, at the Libraries 
of the Za’faran Monastery and the church of Divarbakr. They were transcribed 
by the priest and church chanter, Shim’un of Samosata, who interpolated 
numerous anecdotes of Theodota related by his disciple the monk-priest Yusuf, 
considered a fair source of Theodota’s traits; and (2) the history ascribed to 
Patriarch Dionysius Tell Mahre | (d. 845) which most likely belongs to a monk 
from the Monastery of Zuqnin. 


°3 Counting the bishops of Jerusalem mentioned by the author, there should be 
eight bishops, not four. 


ST, THEODOTA (THEODOTUS), METROPOLITAN 
OF AMID (D. 698 AD) 


Theodota was a distineuished father of the church known for his piety, 
holiness, and service to wretched mankind He was a native of the village of 
“Anath in the Agal Mountain (Beth Igalovye) in the province of Amid. He came 
from the Beth Quryono family. At an early age, he became devoted to the 
study of the Holy Scnptures, prayer, and fasting. He endeavored to reconcile 
people who harbored malice and hatred. He extended help to the sick and the 
poor. Because he had a penchant for asceticism, he visited the monasteries of 
the region of Amid, among which was the Monastery of Zuqnin, where he 
found a pious monk named Sawera (Severus). He asked him whether he would 
become his companion, and Sawera agreed. Sawera took Theodota back to his 
own Monastery of Qinneshrin (Eagle’s Nest), where he trained him in monastic 
life and had him wear the monastic habit. Theodota followed in the footsteps 
of his master. He shunned the world and its pleasures and devoted himself to 
worship, in which he attained a high degree. He was extremely abstemuous, 
going for a whole week with one meal. He always endeavored to reconcile 
people with each other. Whenever two men were in conflict with each other, 
he asked them to make peace, even if it required him to humble himself by 
prostrating before them. He collected clothes to cover the naked and served 
the sick and the strangers who came to the monastery. Many a night he went 
out to the caves near the Euphrates River to seek solitude and pray. 

It happened that the Patriarch of Antioch, Theodore, was then at the 
Monastery of Qinneshrin. When he learned about Theodota, he joined him in 
his retreat. After vespers, the patnarch entered the monastery to pray with the 
monks. Theodota, however, preferred not to enter the monastery until nightfall 
because he was busy caring for the sick, the needy, and the widows and 
offering them help. Meanwhile, he resisted the wiles of Satan ferociously and 
taumphed over them. Quite often he would spend three days and mghts 
fasting and praying. At the end, he recerved the sacraments from the blessed 
patriatch. Following the communion, he breakfasted on one loaf of bread. His 
main purpose was to ascend the ladder of virtue and devotion with humulity 
and earnestness. When the monks discovered his spiritual qualities, they said, 
“A great prophet has risen amongst us.” Furthermore, God offered Theodota 
the gift of healing. He healed many people, including a paralytic girl and a man 
possessed by demons. As his healing fame spread far and wide, many notables 
brought him their children with them, hoping only to be blessed bv his 
intercession. 

Three days after the death of the Patriarch Mar Theodore in 667, 
Theodota, carrying only a copy of the Gospels, left the monastery of 
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Qinneshrin for Jerusalem. He was intercepted by a och man who had 
committed a bad act, for which he was afflicted by God witha painful disease. 
Saint Theodota rebuked him for his misconduct. He repented, offered his 
possessions to the poor, and shunned the world. God accepted his repentance, 
and he became a monk and attained perfection. 

Theodota visited Mount Sinai Monastery and the holy sites in Jerusalem, 
where he restored a paralytic to health. Also, he healed the sick by putting dust 
he had gathered from the Sepulcher of the Savior on their wounds. He boarded 
a ship whose crewmen were Jews bound for Egypt. The sea raged and the 
passengers were stricken with fear. Theodota prayed and the billows calmed 
down. Because of this, the Jewish owners of the ships professed Christ. He 
visited the monks of the Scete (in Egypt) and remained with them for five 
years, performing many miracles that God blessed him with. When his spiritual 
fame spread far and wide, the bishops of Egypt wanted to make him their 
bishop, but he declined and returned to the Monastery of Qarqafta (The Skull) 
in the Mountain of Mardin to continue his ascetic pursuit. As the crowd of sick 
people disturbed his solitude, he left for the Monastery of Zuqnin, whose 
monks received him with alacrity. He roamed the country taking care of the 
poor and the sick and distributed alms to them. Moreover, he communicated 
with the lords of the Greek fortresses adjacent to the Muslim lands to ransom 
both Arab and Greek captives. 

Upon the death of St. Tuma (Thomas), metropolitan of Amid, the 
patriarch and the bishops desired to install Theodota as bishop over Amid. 
They sent four clerics, with a message of invitation, to the Monastery of Mar 
Gurgis, known as the Monastery of Harbaz, where he was staying. He went 
with them, but on the way to the Monastery of Qinneshrin, he fled to the 
Argnin Mountain and then to Claudia, where he stayed for five years. 
Meanwhile, Felixine, metropolitan of Samosata, sought to ordain him a priest, 
but failed. The governor of Samosata dispatched to those countries an unjust 
and uncouth man, called Sarjis, to collect taxes. Sarjis oppressed the lay people 
and monks and made fun of the intercession of Saint Theodota. But through 
Theodota’s intercession, God afflicted him with an evil spirit. He came back to 
his senses and desisted from oppressing the people. He restored to the poor 
and the monks what he had exacted from them and obediently submitted to 
Saint Theodota. 

Theodota, may God be pleased with him, had an intuitive knowledge of 
the secrets of the hearts of sinners. He would confront them with their sins and 
have them repent and return to the right path. He and his disciple Yusuf 
sought to explore the problems of the native Synans of the villages of Bilo and 
Philene (s7¢) in the country of fortresses ruled by a Greek tyrant who intended 
to replace the belief of these Syrians with that of the Greeks. On the way, the 


tyrant was intercepted by highway robbers who mocked him. Through 
Theodota’s supplication, one of them became afflicted with an evil spirit. He 
implored the saint to heal him, which he did. He rebuked the man for his 
behavior, and the man repented and converted to Christianity. Theodota then 
journeyed to Mivafarqin and the Sophnites’ country, to the Monastery of Mar 
Abai near Qellith, and to the Monastery of Qartmin. Tn the time of Tliyya its 
bishop, he returned to the Monastery of Mar Abai, where he built a cell onits 
upper section. 

At that time Athanasius, the metropolitan of Amid, reconvened a synod 
to elect Theodota a bishop for Amid Accordingly, Patriarch Julian II (687- 
708) summoned Theodota to him. Theodota dispatched his disciple Yusuf to 
the patriarch, apologizing because he could not come. But the patriarch, who 
was in Amid at this time, sent to Theodota bishops, notables, and the 
periodeutes Shim’un. Theodota complied. As he drew near the city of Amid, 
the patriarch sent two bishops and his secretary Theodore to inform him why 
he had been summoned. When Theodota learned the reason, he at first 
declined, but the patriarch’s secretary convinced him to obey, and he did. 

Meanwhile, the governor of Amid had accused Theodota of spying for the 
Greeks (Byzantines), used harsh language with him, and even had him beaten. 
But God afflicted the governor with blindness. He appealed to the saint for 
forgiveness. Theodota prayed for him, but on the next day the governor was 
removed from office. As he departed the city, he fell off his horse on the way 
and died. This incident enhanced Theodota’s position among the natives so 
much that the majority of Christians, Mushms, and heathens rushed to receive 
his blessing. Patriarch Julian ID ordained him a bishop for Amid on 
Whitsunday, much to the joy of the whole city. On the next day they came to 
hear his sermon. He climbed the pulpit and delivered a sermon on love. When 
he finished, he bowed his head before them with tears, asking their forgiveness. 
The people wept with him and asked him to bless them, which he did. They 
departed with jov. 

It is said that when Theodota held the staff of bishopric he would not let 
it touch the ground, saying that it was the Apostles’ staff, which he was 
unworthy to carry. He was very intent on piety and devotion. He allowed 
visitors to see him only once a day to dispense of their affairs. He welcomed all 
people, be they Synan Orthodox, Annemians, or Muslims. He recezved them 
with joy and open arms. At nightfall, he and his disciple visited the sick and the 
poor, who came from faraway places to see him. He instructed his disciple to 
give them whatever alms they had collected. Actually, all that he and his 
disciple possessed was a water mull and an orchard, which were the church's 
endowment. 
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Theodota was compassionate and benevolent toward the poor and 
strangers. Because of his tenderness of heart, he greatly sneved for those who 
were taken captive. From the pulpit he pleaded for compassion toward the 
captives. He asked the Christians and Muslims to donate money to ransom 
them and restore them to their lands. He told the archdeacon of the church to 
instruct the priests to celebrate the Holy Eucharist on Wednesday in churches 
which bore the name of the Virgin, on Friday in commemoration of the 
prophets, martyrs, apostles, and the saintly fathers, on Saturday in 
commemoration of the ascetic and the deceased, and on Sunday in 
commemoration of the Resurrection of the Savior. He ordered the 
congregations to attend church and forbade the clergy from assuming worldly 
positions or agencies. As his fame resounded and he became reputed to speak 
only the truth and fear no one, the governor of the East charged him with 
interfering in the affairs of the Christians in Amid and its suburbs. The wise 
and great men obeyed his nale and the city was protected from evil. Many 
criminals, sinners, and people lost in error flocked to him from all parts, 
confessing their sins and asking him for guidance. Through him they repented 
and returned to God. When he grew old and feeble, he returned to his 
monastery for solace: One Easter Sunday, he preached a powerful sermon 
about the miraculous resurrection of the Lord. He enchanted his audience with 
his eloquence and profound knowledge. The clergy rushed to exalt him while 
he descended from the Bessa (bishopric seat). He invited them to a banquet and 
then went out to visit the parishioners. He wrote to the clergy that he was 
leaving for his monastery and they would probably not see nm again. He 
instructed them to keep the Lord’s commandments. The whole city was shaken 
by this news. 

When Theodota drew near the Monastery of Qinneshrin, the monks and 
the people in the vicinity received him with great joy, especially because he had 
been away for forty years. They rallied around him like a pole of the celestial 
sphere. Because of his old age and infirmity, however, he resigned his position 
as a bishop of Amid in the presence of Patnarch Julian IT and the 
metropolitans. The fathers did not accept his resignation, but he would not 

change his mind. The clergy and notables of the city implored him with tears to 
stay with them. But he apologized, saying that old age prevented him from 
shouldering the great responsibility of his position. The monks asked him to 
stay in the citadel (Monastery) of Mar Tuma, and he agreed. While he stayed in 
the citadel, the sick kept flocking to him and disturbing his solitude. He was 
forced to leave the monastery, much against the insistence of the people, for 
whom he was a shining star. He passed through Edessa and Sarug, where he 
was received with pomp by the bishops and notables, and even by the Greeks 
(Byzantines). He blessed them and continued his journey to the Monastery of 


Mar Daniel Dagloi (of Jalash) at the town of Dairkeh. Then he came to the 
Monastery of Mar Abai, where the notables of Mardin, Dara, Tur ‘Abdin, and 
Hisn Kipha came out to receive him He builta monastery with the help of the 
governor of Dara and its congregation and deposited in it the relics of saints 
which he had carried along with him He built a church in the name of the 
Virgin (Mary), who had appeared to him in a dream and asked him to build it. 
Because of old age, one side of his body ceased to function. He sent a 
message to Saint Tuma, the stylite monk at the town of Tell Mawzalt, asking 
him to pray for him. Tuma replied praising Theodota’a spiritual strife." 

In his testament, written in his own hand, Theodota bequeathed his 
monastery to his disciple the monk-priest Yusuf, instructing him either to stay 
at the monastery or to leave at will. In case he decided to leave, he was to 
bequeath it to anyone of his choice, with the condition that women should not 
reside in it. Theodota mentioned that he and his disciple owned no earthly 
possessions except for five books. He ended with his benediction. He gathered 
the brethren and, stretching his hands, blessed them while they shed sorrowful 
tears for his departure of this life. He asked them to carry him to the holy altar 
to bid it farewell. He handed his disciple the um which contained the relics of 
the saints, for whom he appointed a day of commemoration on September 20. 
He instructed him to continue in the fear of God, repentance, and repairing to 
the saints for refuge. He recerved the Holy Communion, signed the cross, and 
departed to his Lord on August 15, 1009 of the Greeks/698 AD. He was 
buried at his monastery, of which only rains remain today. This took place in 
the time of Patriarch Julian I; Gabriel, bishop of Dara; Matta , Metropolitan of 
Amid; Sarjis, bishop of Mardin; Ahi, metropolitan of Tur Abdin; and Tliyva, 
bishop of Miyafargin. These fathers and their congregations lauded him and 
fixed August 15 as a day for his commemoration.'** His name was listed in the 
Booé of Lift topether with the saints of the seventh century.’ 

According to the history ascribed to Patriarch Dionysius Tell Mahre 
(Pseudo-Tell Mahre), Mar Theodota succeeded Saint Tuma, metropolitan of 
Amid, in 1024 of the Greeks //713 AD, died after the year 1040 of the Greeks / 
729 AD, and was succeeded by Mar Quzma (Cosmas). More correctly, Mar 
Theodota succeeded Athanasius, the metropolitan of Amid, and died in 698, as 





196 yw mete: Most likely he had a stroke. 

197 Mar Tuma died in 1010 of the Greeks,/699 AD. In his time the cathedral of 
Harran was built. See The Compbendinez of Syriac History we [A. Barsoum] published in 
Paris, 1918, p. 13. 

88 According to the Caleadar of Ibn Khayrun. 

‘89 See The Bood of Liz in the village of Zaz, in Tur ‘Abdin. 
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mentioned above. After his resignation, according to his life story, he was 
succeeded by Metropolitan Matta. Further evidence for 698 as the correct date 
is that Mar Tuma the stylite, mentioned above, died after Theodota in the 
following year (699), and that Patriarch Julian passed away in 708. May God 
benefit us and the sons of the holy church through his supplication. 


THE MONASTERY OF MAR ILIYYA (ELIJAH) THE PROPHET IN 
AMID 


As the Monastery of Mar Iliyva the Prophet was mentioned by our 
ecclesiastical histories for eight centuries, from the eleventh to the nineteenth 
centuries, we find it is imperative to incorporate into this article the 
information we came upon in ancient sources. 

Mar Ihyva is an ancient monastery built on the summut of an eminence in 
south-west Amid (Divarbakr), a distance of half an hour’s journey from this 
city. It is located between the village of Qangart and another village whose 
name remains unknown to us because it no longer exists. Qangart, with which 
the monastery was associated,2 is located to the east of Amid, about two 
hours distant (on horseback), and half an hour from the monastery. Within it 
there is a sweet water fountain. It was heavily populated by Synans. As of late, 
however, Muslims lived in it, occupying about a hundred houses just before 
World War L 

The Anonymous Edessan, 2:301, says the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Athanasius VI, of Amid | (1090-1129), built this monastery at Qanqart in the 
third decade of the twelfth century. He cannot be correct, however, since the 
monastery existed before this time. The learned Patriarch Michael Rabo said in 
his chronicle that Patriarch Yuhanna DX (1049-1038) lodged in it and ordained 
Basilius as a bishop for the diocese of Hisn Mansur.**! We also learn that 
Patriarch Basilius IIT (1074-1075) built a patriarchal cell in it and ordained 
Athanasius as bishop for Kharshana*? Moreover, Patriarch Athanasius VI, 
mentioned above, ordained Mar Yuhann bar Sabuni as metropolitan for 
Malatva (Meltene), in 1095. Bar Sabumi was a remarkable malphono (doctor) 
and a widely renowned poet who achieved a superlative knowledge of Syriac 
literature ?™ 





200 See the biography of Patriarch Yuhanna IV, ina Cambridge manuscript. Both 
Assemani and Chabot misread the name of Qanqart. 

20! Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2: 763 

202 Michael Rabo, 2: 764. 

203 Michael Rabo, 2: 586, and Bar Hebraeus Ecclesiastical History, 2: 463. 





Furthermore, when Patriarch Athanasius VI departed Antioch for Amid, 
Which then was an episcopate exclusively belonging to the Patriarchal Seat, and 
resided at Qanqgart around 1124 or 1125, he ordained Metropolitan Basiltus for 
Miyafraqin and Metropolitan Yuhanna for Manbij (Mabug). Both these men 
had been brought up and educated in his Patriarchal residence. 

In the diocese of Amid were prominent men called the Banu Qurvo who 
livedin Qasitrat Qangart. During the last century a conflict took place between 
them and the patnarch’s farmly. And when the patnarch resided in the 
Monastery of Qangart, where the Banu Quryo owned mansions and fields, and 
were the lords of that place, trouble ensued between them and the patnarch 
over some fields. They treated the patriarch badly and complained to the 
governor of the city against him. For this reason the ‘patriarch condemned the 
deacon Ishaq (Isaac) Quryo. The conflict between the two sides intensified, 
causing incalculable damage to Amid and the diocese, and even the patriarch 
came to his wit’s end. Because he had condemned Ishaq Quryo, the governor 
forbade the patnarch from leaving Amid, especially because he had personally 
appealed to him to bless the deacon Ishaq Quryo. The patriarch did not yield 
but mitigated the governor’s anger by offering him gold Then the deacon 
urged he governor not to let the patriarch leave Amid, or “He is an old 
man who will soon die and you will seize his possessions.” 

The governor was ruthless, greedy, and tyrannical. Whenever the patriarch 
tried to leave Amud, he told him that he preferred that he stay in his terntory 
because his blessings were needed. The patriarch sent the eminent Syrian 
Mikha’il bar Shumanna to ask Joscelin, lord of Edessa, to prevail on the 
governor to allow him to leave Amid. Joscelin immediately delegated Mikha‘ll, 
who, madentally, was second in command in Edessa after Joscelin, as his 
ambassador to Amid in charge of this case. Mikhail told the governor, in 
effect, “ither to release the patriarch or, else, your country will be destroyed.” 
The governor was forced to yield and allowed the patriarch to go. Leaving 
Amid, the patriarch proceeded to Edessa to greet Joscelin and offer him 
thanks. The patriarch then went to the Monastery of Mar Barsoum where he 
died on June 8, 1129.2 

When, at the beginning of December 1137, the deacon Yeshu of Melitene, 
later Patriarch Athanasius VII, was chosen as patriarch, he was ordained a 
presbyter in this monastery by the famous Syrian poet, Metropolitan Timothy 
of Garpar. Then Yaqub (Jacob), brother of the deacon Ishaq Qurvo, generously 
bore the expenses of the synod that chose the new patriarch? 





2 Michael Rabo, 2:601, 610; the Anonymous Edessan, 2:301. 
23 Michael Rabo, 2:623 
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Around 1172, Patriarch Michael Rabo proceeded to Amid. He spent a 
preat deal of money renovating the cells built by his predecessor Athanasius 
VIL He built the Monastery of Mar Tliyya, according to his Chromic. He writes, 
“By the help of God we took care of the church of the Monastery of Qanqart 
whose edifice had been built with bricks and wood and was ruined. We rebuilt 
it with stones and sypsum. Also, we ransomed the Banu Quryo, who had been 
detained by the governor, who asked the payment of two thousand dinars for 
their release. We ransomed them at a cost of only three hundred dinars. We 
remained at Amid that whole winter and celebrated the Passover festival. We 
consecrated the Holy Chrism and ordained the monk Iliyya as a bishop for 
Kesum After Whitsunday of 1173, we left for Mardin 206 

When the rebuilding of the Monastery of Mar Ihvya was completed, 
ascetic monks and students congregated init. Prominent clereymen known for 
their writings and piety donated magnificent books to it. One of them, the aged 
Barsoum of Bartulli, a monk of the Monastery of Mar Barsoum known for his 
charitable contributions, donated a Gospel according to the Harklean version 
(see below). The Gospel was copied on vellum by the famous calligrapher 
Tyawannis Yeshu’, Metropolitan of Ra’ban (1184-1210), in an elegant, thick 
Estrangelo script. Its donation was confirmed by Patriarch Mikha’il (Michael) 
Rabo. Todar, it is preserved in the Syrian Catholic Church of Mar Tuma in 
Mosul. The patriarch fixed an annual commemoration of the aged monk 
Barsoum on Monday of the week and ordered the clergy of the monastery to 
celebrate five Masses for the rest of the soul of the monk who donated it May 
God have mercy on him. 

Moreover, the monk-pnest Abu al-Faraj, son of Ibrahim of Amud, of the 
family of Abu 5a’id, who was an inmate of the monastery of Mar Barsoum, 
copied on vellum in 1198, in his elegant hand, in the Estrangelo script, two 
Synac volumes containing the hfe-stones of saints and donated hem to the 
Monastery of Mar Tlivya. The donation was confirmed by Patriarch Mikha’ll a 
man of great reputation. This significant copy contained the geography of Mar 
Theodota, metropolitan of Amid, in the year 700 AD. I read it in Divarbakr in 
1910. 

Father Abu al-Faraj, resided for a while at this monastery where he 
completed the transenption of a copy of the Gospel according to the 
translation of Thomas of Harkel. Today, it is preserved in the Bibiliothique 
Nationale in Pans MS 541. Abu al-Faraj was still ling in 1206. 





206 Michael Rabo, 2:706. This renovation waz also mentioned by the Anonymous 
Edessan, 2:301 and by the learned Bar Hebraeus, Evsclenarne Hertory, 2:563. 
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In 1203, the philologist Metropolitan Yuhanna Dawud of Amid, donated 
to the same monastery (of Mar Ihyya), a book of vowelization of the Bible, and 
books of the Fathers of the Church It was copied in 993 on vellum ina 
magnificent Estrangelo script. It was completed on the first of Apnil in the year 
1304 of the Greeks /993 AD, in the time of the blessed Athanasius, Patriarch 
of Antioch; Philithius, Patriarch of Alexandria; Metropolitan Basilius of “Arqa; 
Philoxenus, metropolitan of Melitene; his brother Shim’un, abbot of the 
monastery; and the blessed monk Yuhanna, known as Yuhanna Maran. 

This masnificent manuscript had already been purchased by Metropolitan 
Yuhanna of Amid, following the advice of Patriarch Mikha’ll. He collated it 
with the standard philological texts by Synan philologists, the learned Mar 
Dionysius Jacob bar Salibi and the priest Saliba bar Qarikara and other linguists 
of Meltene, assisted by the monk Abu al-Faraj of Armd. In 160 folios, he 
added the vocalization of the menre (discourses) of the fathers, including even 
the book of the learned and prince of rhetoricians, Anton of Takrit. The 
addition made by Metropolitan Yuhanna of Amid contained the mere of St. 
Ephraim, Mar Ishaq, and Mar Jacob the Malphono (Jacob of Edessa). It also 
contained 155 homilies for the whole year, a book of 127 life-stories of saints 
at the Monastery of Mar Barsoum, the Bosé of Paradise by Paladius, the 
Syataxarium ofthe Egyptian Monks by Jerome, the Book of RAetorics by Anton of 
Takrit, The Six Days by Jacob of Edessa, and his two letters addressed to 
Yuhanna of Atharb, The Six Days by Mar Basilius, The Six Days by Gregory of 
Nyssa, the Booé of Revelation by John the Evangelist, a dictionary by Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq bar Saro (sic).2° 

In 1911, we read this significant book at the Church of Mar Dodo in 
Basibrina of Tur ‘Abdin and quoted information from it Alas! The 
circumstances of the First World War played havoc with it and we have not 
been able to find a trace of it until today. I think that its donator, Metropolitan 
Dawud of Amid, was a bishop of a small diocese called Shlabdin. He was 
ordained around 1173 and retired before 1198. He spent the rest of his days 
between the Monastery of Mar Abhai and the Monastery of Abu Ghalib before 
settling in the Monastery of Mar Ihyya He was a supporter of Patnarch 
Athanasius VIII. 


>" He means Hannan Yeshu™ bar Satoshwarh who has compileda dictonary and 
commented on its Syriac terms in 23 folios, and an index of Church canons in 15 
folios. 
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In 1484, Patriarch Yuhanna XTV ibn Sahy Allah, came to Annd He asked 
its Metropolitan Yaqub to finish the building of the cells and the nice 
residences in this monastery, which he had begun but had not completed. * 

In 1618, the monk-priest Ephraim, son of Yuhanna of Gargar then 
residing at the Monastery of Mar Ilyva, compiled a book contaiming Syriac 
melodies. He was ordained a bishop in 1624 and, after experiencing various 
circumstances, died shortly after 1675. 

In 1679, Timothy Yeshw’ of Salah, metropolitan of Amid, was buried in 
this monastery. Athanastas Aslan (1713-1741), metropohtan of Annd, 
mentioned in his letter to Basilus Jirjis of Aleppo, metropolitan of the 
Bushairiyya, that he resided most of he time in the Monastery of Mar Ililyva 

In 1724, Patriarch Ignatius Shukr Allah of Mardin completed the building 
of this monastery. He drew water for it from the western spring near the foot 
of the mountain. He renewed all its buildings and books in only one year 
(1725), as related by Athanasius Tuma al-Banna of Mosul, metropolitan of the 
Patriarchal Office, who resided for some time in it 

In 1750, Patriarch Ignatius Jirjis IIT of Edessa, ordained as a metropolitan 
a native of Amid called Gregorius Tuma, who was an inmate monk of the 
a faran Monastery. He was still living in 1752. 

In 1771, the monk ‘Abd al-Ahad was ordained a presbyter in this 
monastery. 

In 1779, Gregorius Bishara of Bedlis, metropolitan of Jerusalem, ordained 
for this monastery the priest ‘Aziz and the deacon Quryaqos. 

In 1793, the Chorepiscopus Yusuf copied for this monastery a book of 
liturgies. 

In 1819, a Service Book for the Resurrection was donateed as an 
endowment to this monastery. Its donation was confirmed by Patriarch Jirjis V 
of Aleppo. We came upon this book at the church of Mar Tuma in 
Qutrubul.2 

Today nothing is left of this monastery except the walls of its church. The 
Synans of Amid used to pray init and celebrate the Holy Euchanist once a year 
on the festival of Mar Iliyya, which occurs on July 20. They kept doing so until 
World War I. 

Before 1779, the monastery was given the Turkish name of Qara Klis, 
meaning “the black church,” because of its black stones. During the nineteenth 
century, a Village was founded in its vicinity, inhabited by about two hundred 





208 See his lengthy biography at Cambridge, joined together with Bar Hebraeus’s 
Ecclesiastical History, No. 3081-AD 
208 The above is all that was mentioned by our Syriac manuscripts. 


Syrian villagers. The Syrian deacon Yuhanna Jarmikly of Amid (d. 1861), 
purchased some of its lands, while his son the Maqdisi Fath Allah purchased 
the rest of it around 1890, and his son, Said Jammukly who followed suit in 
1900. As the Symans of this village were scattered, Muslims dwelled in it. 

Thus, the page of the Monastery of Mar Iliyya, which witnessed 
remarkable events, was turned. It housed significant Synac manuscripts. Its 
chromecles were lost to us, and we were unable to come upon anything 
concerming its monks. 


2 BISHOPS OF THE CITY OF HARRAN 


FOREWORD 


Harran was an ancient city of the Jazira south of Edessa. Yaqut al-Hamawi 
said, “Harran is a great and famous city of the Jazira of “Aqur. It is the capital 
city of the lands of Mudar. Between it and Edessa is one day’s travel distance, 
and between it and al-Raqaa is two dars’ travel distance. Harran is situated on 
the highway between Mosul, al-Sham (Syria), and the land of the Rum (Greeks, 
Byzantines). It was the abode of the Sabean Harranians, mentioned by the 
authors of ‘books on sects and denominations.’’!¢ Today it is a small village. 
The learned Bar Hebraeus said, “Harran was built by Qinan, son of Arphaxad, 
and named after his son Haran. To Harran fled Abraham (the friend of God) 
with his father Terah and his brother Nahur and Lot, son of his brother Haran. 
Abraham lived for fourteen years there, where his father Terah died. Jacob fled 
to it from his brother Esau and lived in it for twenty years, according to the 
Holy Bible (Genesis 31:38).” 

The natives of Harran spoke classical Syriac, which is the Aramaic 
language. It was also the language of the natives of Edessa and outer Syria! 
Harran was conquered in the time of the Caliph “Umar ibn al-Khattab (634— 
644) by ‘Avyad ibn Ghunm, who attacked it before attacking Edessa. Its 
notables told hum that they had no objection to his taking their citv. But they 
implored him to march against Edessa first, and whatever its inhabitants 
resolved to do, they would follow suit. “Ayyad marched agaist Edessa and 
assured its inhabitants of peace. The inhabitants of Harran agreed to make 
peace with “Ayyad##? 


210 Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mw jam al-Buldan, 3:242-243. 

211 Bar Hebreaus, Tarik Mudhtarar al-Dawal (Compendious History of Dynasties), 
17-18, 22, 24-25. 

212 Mujaw al-Buldas, 2342, and al-Baladburi, Fuh al Buidas (The Conquest of 
Countries: Eevpt, 179 if) 


Fiarran was the residence of Marwan al-Ja’da, the last of the Umayyad 
caliphs.*!3 From it flourished a group of learned men, among whom was the 
famous Abu al-Hasan Thabit ibn Qurra ibn Marwan the Sabean, a resident of 
Baghdad. Bar Hebraeus says, “He (Abu al-Hasan Thabit ibn Qurra) occupied 
the highest offices by the favor of the Caliph al-Mu’tadid. He was proficient in 
Greek, Syriac, and Arabic. In Arabic alone, he wrote no less than 130 books on 
logic, mathematics, astrology, and medicine. In Syriac, he wrote about sixteen 
books, the greater number of which we have come upon, including The Aizsfen 
of Ancient Syrian Kings, Le., the Chaldeans, and a Booé on the Farth of the Sabeans, 
to which he appended the account of the genealogy of his forefathers.*** Ibn 
Abi Usavbi’a said, “In the time of Thabit ibn Qurra no one could mach him in 
the science of medicine or any other parts of philosophy. He wrote books 
known for their excellence. Like him, many of his decendants and relatives 
achieved excellence in sciences. He died in 288 AH/900 AD *!5 His son, Sinan, 
was the physician of the Abbasid Caliph al-Muqtadir. 

Thabit ibn Qurrra was proficient in astronomy. He converted to Islam for 
fear of the “Abbasid Caliph al-Qahir. He died in 331 AH/942 AD. His 
grandson al-Hasan Thabit was knowledgeable in the principles of medicine. He 
was adept in solving scientific problems. He assumed charge of the 
administration of the hospital in Baghdad and wrote a famous book of history. 
He died in 363 AH/973 AD.“ 

Learned men flounshed in the family of Ibn Qurra; among them were the 
prominent physician Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Zahrun the Sabean of Harran (he 
died in Baghdad in 369 AH//979 AD) and Muhammadibn Jabir ibn Sinan ‘Abu 
‘Abd Allah of Harran, known as al-Battani, who was famous in observing the 
stars. In fact, no one in Islam had achieved the degree of his efficiency in 
improving the observation of the stars and examining their movement. He was 
a Sabean from Harran. He died in 317 AH/929 AD** There was also Abu 
“Anuba al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Ma’sahr of Harran, a leader (Imam) 
in knowing the Quran by heart. He wrote the history of the Jazira. He died in 
318 AH/930 AD; later Abu al-Hasan Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman of Harran also wrote 


213 Bar Hebraeus, Tanke Mukbtasar al-Duwal, 205. 

214 ry. wore: Actually, Bar Hebreaus has much more to say about this learned Sabean 
and his scholarly achievement. See The Chromagrabhy of Abu? Faraj Bar Hebraeus, trans. E. 
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a history of the Jazira. He was aleadine Imam in knowing the Quran by heart. 
He died in 355 AH/965 AD. He was of noble character and an authonty on 
the Quran #5 

Harran, as mentioned above, was the abode of the Sabeans, who were 
strong heathens. Bar Hebraeus said that when Emperor Julian, known as the 
Apostate (361-363 AD), decided to attack Persia, he reached Harran. As he 
was about to leave the city he bowed his head down to worship its gods. But 
his crown fell off his head and struck his horse. The attendant of the idol told 

him, “The Christians who are with us have brought upon you all these 
calamities.” On that day he eliminated about 20,000 of their men. We think 
that some of the pagan temples of Harran survived until the twelfth century. 

In his work A/Athar alBagga ‘an al-Ourun al-Khalia, ed. E. Sachau 
(Leipzig, 1878), 104-206, the famous scholar Abu al-Rayhan al-Birum (973— 
1050 AD) investigated the ongin of the Sabeans. He said, “Among thei 
antiquities is the dome on top of the mihrab (praver niche) near the stall at the 
mosque of Damascus. In the time of the Greeks and the Romans, their temple 
was the place of pagan gods because, like them, they were pagans. Then it fell 
into the hands of the Jews, who turned it into a synagogue (si. Then the 
Christians captured the temple and tumed it into a church. The Muslims 
turned it into a masjid.” 

The Harranians had many temples and idols named after the sun They 
were of specific forms, as Abu Ma’shar of Balkh (d. 886) mentioned in his 
book On the Houses of Worship, like the temple of Ba’lbak dedicated to the sun. 
Harran, however, was dedicated to the moon. It was built in the shape of a 
crescent, like a shawl wom over the head and shoulders. In its neighborhood 
was the village called Salamsin in Syriac. Another nearby village was called 
Tar’o Uoz, ie., The Gate of Venus. 

Itis said that the Harranians were not touly the original Sabeans but those 
mentioned by books as Aangt, or heathens. The Sabeans were, in fact, those 
children of Israel who remained in Babylon in the time of Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes and did not retum to Jerusalem They adopted the laws of the 
Magians and the religion of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus, their religion became a 
conglomeration of Magianism and Judaism, like that of the Samaritans of Syria. 
Most of them are found in Wasit and the land of Sawad in southern Iraq inthe 
district of Jafar, al-Jamida and the two nvers (the two branches of the 
Euphrates). By origin, they are traced to Anush, son of Seth. They are different 
from the natives of Harran, whose faith they reject. They disagree with them 





318 Mw jam al-Buldan, 2-242. 


except in small matters. While the Sabeans in praying turn their faces toward 
the North Pole, the people of Harran turn theirs toward the South Pole.” Abu 
Ma’shar also said on p. 318, “More than other people, they were known as 
Harraniyya in the Abbasid state in the year 228 AH/'842 AD, in order to be 
considered dhimmis who pay taxes and become protected by the Muslims. 
However, they were formerly called Aanzfi, heathens and Harranians.””#!* 

Chnstiamity most hkely reached Harran from Edessa in the first century; 
however, we know of no bishop of Harran before the middle of the fourth 
century AD. Among its churches were the Church of Mar Ahodemeh, which 
specifically belonged to the people of Takrit, who dwelt in it the church of 
Mar Gurgis, and the church of the Virgin in Quba, which the Muslims 
destroyed in 835 AD, together with the churches of the Rum (Byzantines) and 
the Nestorians and the synagogue of the Jews. Later, the povernor ordered 
them rebuilt and delivered to their owners.77° 

Three synods convened at Harran, presided over by our famous Patriarch 
of Antioch Mar Quryaqos of Takrit. The first convened in 793; the second, in 
794, issued forty-seven canons; and the third, in 813 at Beth Batin in the 
province of Harran, issued forty-s seven canons*! Among our Syrian learned 
men of Harran were Harith, son of Sisan Sanbat of Harran, who wrote a 
commentary on the Gospels of Mark and John at the end of the eighth 
century, and Tlivya (Elijah) of Harran, bishop of Salamya, from the 
Monastery of John Bar Aphtonya ( (The Monastery of Qinneshrin), who wrote a 
treatise on the Euchanst and another on the phrase, “We break the Heavenly 
Bread,’=* and a Diatessaron similar to that of Ammomius (ie., the mixed 
Gospels [ric]). This book was mentioned by the learned Jacob bar Salibi in his 
Commentary on the Gospel. He said, “This book (Diatessaron) is very rare and was 
known only in the first decade of the ninth century.” Also Jacob bar Tshakko, 
metropolitan of Harran, drew up an anaphora (liturgy) in 1231.* Among the 
Malkites or Rum (Byzantines) who flourished in Harran were its Bishop 
Theodore, known as Abu Qurra, author of the Apologitical Theology in the first 
quarter of the ninth century and Constantine, a Malkite bishop who 
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flourished at the end of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth centuries 
and wrote four controversial treatises. He was succeeded by Leon, who 
addressed a letter to Iliyya (Elijah), our patriarch of Antioch; the controversial 
treatises of Constantine and the letter of Divya were written in Syriac.*35 

Among our learned men we may mention Mar Shin’un (Simon) d-beth 
Zayte, bishop of Harran, the controversial writer, who shall be discussed later; 
and Daniel, the monk and profound writer who arranged the Biblical lections 
for Passion Week. He came from the village of Beth Batin, or from its 
monastery (Syriac Written Antiquities). 

Among the Sabean learned men attributed to Harran, other than those 
already mentioned, was Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Hilal of Harran, the Sabean 
author of famous letters and a man distinguished in his time in rhetoric. He 
died in 994 AD and was eulogized in a unique, famous ode by al-Sharif al- 
Raddi beginning, “Have you known whom they raised on the wood (gallows)? 
Have you seen that the light of the assembly is put out?" Other learned men 
were Qurra ibn Qamita of Harran, who drew, on unprocessed birdimed linen 
cloth with waterproof drestuffs, a map of the world which was appropriated by 
Thabit ibn Qurra of Harran®> and by Hilal ibn al-Muhsin ibn Ibrahim the 
Sabean of Harran (d. 1056 AD.) , Who was a historian and man of letters. He 
continued the history of Thabit ibn Sinan.*° One of the most remarkable 
Sabean learned men was Baba of Harran, known for his power of prescience. 
The learned Bar Salibi devoted a whole chapter to him, saving that Baba 
foretold the appearance of the Lord Christ and the destruction of the temple of 
idols of Harran. Baba lived before the Christian era, but the exact dates are 
unknown.2 

Ibn al-Nadim mentioned the faith of the Harranian Chaldeans, known as 
Sabeans. He devoted a chapter to their history and leaders, copied from 
Ahmad ibn al-Tayvib and the Christians Abu Yusuf Yeshu’ Qati’i and Wahb 
ibn Ibrahim. He also wrote in detail about the Manicheans, followers of the 
atheist Mani, some of whom were in Harran. This group was also mentioned in 
the life story of Mar Shim’un d-Zayte.* 


26 Wiliam Wright, 4 Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894), 160-161; 
Rubins Duval, La Latterature Syriague, 378. 

227 Khayr al-Din al-Zirrikly, a/A ‘law (Prominent Men), 1:26. 

228 Tbn al-Nadim, 4/Fibrist, 297. 

29 Al Firrikly, AsA ‘leo, 2:1126. 

230 Rahmani, Sadia Syriaca, 1:48, 70. 

23 Tbn al-Nadim, .4/-Fidrist, 442-472. 
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Abu al-Hasan al-Mas‘udh (d. 956) mentioned the temples of the Sabeans 
of Harran. He said, “The Sabeans of Harran have temples named after rational 
concepts and stars. Among these were the Temple of the First Cause and The 
Temple of Reason. But I have no idea whether they meant the First Reason or 
the Second Reason. Others temples were the Temple of the Virgo, The Temple 
of Form, and The Temple of the Soul, which were circular in shape, the 
hexagonal Temple of Saturn, the triangular Temple of Jupiter, the oblong 
Temple of Mars, the triangular Temple of Venus placed in a tetragonal frame, 
and the octagonal Temple of the Moon. What is left of their great temples at 
this time (that is, the year 331 AH/943 AD) is a temple in the city of Harran 
near the gate of al-Raqqa, known as the Temple of Musallina (worship temple) 
which is the Temple of ‘Azar (sic), father of the Patriarch Abraham” Thus also 
Abu al-Fida’ says that at the top of a mound in Harran stood a musalla 
(worship-place) exalted by the Sabeans and attributed to Abraham. Perhaps by 
‘Azar they meant Lrazar, chief servantin Abraham’s household.*#? Al-Mas’udi 
continues, “This denomination is known by the name of Harranians. The 
Sabeans are philosophers but actually fraudulent. Their commoners are related 
to them by means of causality and not wisdom. I saw above the door of ther 
religious assembly in Harran a saying of Plato written in Syriac. It was 
interpreted by Mahk ibn Afmun as, “He who knows his essence becomes 
divine.”7244 

The most important of these temples was the Temple of the Moon Sien, 
to which is attributed the city of Harran. Thus, it was called the City of Sien. In 
a metrical hymn, Saint Jacob of Sarug stated that Harran had been afflicted by 
the deception of Satan. He said, “Satan misguided Harran causing the people to 
worship the moon-god Sien.” In his Semtie Antiquities, Popnon said that after 
the fall of the Assyrian state, the Manda tribe conquered Edessa and destroyed 
the temple of Harran. But it was rebuilt by Nabonid, King of Babylon in 536 
BC, according to an important source written in cuneiform. Posnon discovered 
this source in the ruins of the village Eski Harran. It was probably waitten by 
the chief priest of the temple, an old man who said, “The chief god, Moon 
Sien, favored him with a long life of 104 years, and he had preserved his 
faculties perfectly from the time of the Assyrian King Ashur Panipal up to the 
minth year of Nabonid, king of Babylon* 24 Later the city of Harran was 
destroyed. The natives built a new city in the southern part of the old one and 





2 See Genesis 24:2. 
233 Al-Mas*udi, Muruj al-Dbabab, 1.378. 
24 Posnon, Semitic Antiquities, 13. 
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gave it the same name, but the famous Temple of the Moon was some distance 
away. 

The Greek historian Herodian said, “When Emperor Caracalla (211-217 
AD) came to Carrhae (Harran) to visit the Temple of the Moon-god, which 
was far away from the city, he did not want to tie up his troops. So he took 
horsemen with him to visit the temple. When he was at a distance from his 
guards he was stabbed by Martilianus.”"47 According to another version, while 
Caracalla was on his way to visit the temple of the Moon god, he dismounted 
to releve himself and was stabbed by a soldier and finished off by guard 
officers, at the instigation of Macrinus, one of his joint praetonan prefects.° 
According to Patnarch Mar Mikha’il (Michael Rabo), when Emperor Juan the 
Apostate visited Harran in 363, he worshiped the Moon god” This temple 
was still standing in 1031 AD. Chronicling the events of that year, Yahya ibn 
Said al-Antaki said that it had been used by the Arabs as a fortress. He went 
on to say, “The Arabs of the Banu Numarr captured all the fortresses of the 
Jazira, and each one was controlled by one of their amirs. Some noblemen 
captured Harran and used its youth to subdue other cities. They wronged the 
natives of the city, pillaging and ruining their lives, with the result that many of 
them fled. Also, these men captured a Sabean Temple of the Moon god, and 
no other temple but this one was left for the Sabeans to use as a fortress. Many 
Sabeans of Harran embraced Islam for fear of the Muslims.” 

In the neighborhood of Harran were monasteries, some of which 
achieved fame, like the Monastery of Beth Batin** in the village of the same 
name. Beth Batin housed the palace of the Umayyad Caliph Marwan, which 
was ruined by ‘Abd Allah ibn Ali* At this monastery a synod was convened 
in 794. From it came Patriarch Dionysius II, who was also buried in it in 909 
AD! There was also the Monastery of Tall Sefre (The Hill of 
Birds /Sparrows), where Patriarch Yuhanna V was ordained in 910; the great 
Monastery in Kafar Tibna near the gate of Harran:**? and the Monastery of Mar 


233 Popnon, 14. 

256 yy gore: See Michael Grant, The Romaa Emperors, (New York, 1985), 120. 
237 Michael Rabo. Chronicle, 1:144. 

338 Tartkh ibn Batriq, 2:265. 
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Lrazar (Lazarus) the notable ascetic. To this monastery belongs Sergius, 
metropolitan of Cyrrhus in 878.2* 

From Harran issued forth several bishops, among whom were Nanus of 
Harran, a monk of the Monastery of Qartmin (Mar Gabriel), metropolitan of 
al-Raqqa, about 1070; and Emmanuel the outstanding monk, who is traced 
to Harran, a disciple of Maphrrono Quryaqos who took part in the building of 
the Monastery of Ibn Jaji by using stones and lime. He passed away in 1001**# 
And there was also Theophilact ibn Qanbara of Harran, goldsmith of the 
Umayyad Caliph Marwan I, who became a patriarch of the Malkite Rum by 
order of the caliph and persecuted the Maronites in 874.7** 

The Syrian population of Harran was large and powerful. In Harran the 
famous Patriarch Quaryagos of Antioch,**’ who succeeded Patriarch Yusufin 
790,7#* was ordained. Its see was considered the third among the metropolitan 
episcopates of Edessa. Following1s a table ofits bishops, collected from most 
reliable sources. 


1- SAINT BARSA (BARSES), BISHOP OF HARRAN (?-361) 


Barsa became a bishop of Harran before 361 AD. In that year he was 
transferred to Rdessa by order of the Emperor Constantine I (337-340). In his 
time the famous school of Edessa was founded, probably in 363. St. Ephraim 
was his acquaintance and praised him in his metrical hymns of Navdin.*** He 
also extolled his two successors, Pitus and Protogenus. When the Anan 
Emperor Valens (364-378) came to Edessa and persecuted its people because 
of their adherence to the Orthodox faith, he banished Barsa to the island of 
Aradus in Egypt and installed in his place an intruding Arian bishop in 
September 373. But upon learning that Barsa was very popular among the 
people because of the miracles that God wrought through him, especially 
healing the sick, he transferred him to the city of Oxorcus and then to the 
citadel of Philo on the borders of the barbarian lands. It was there that Barsa 
passed away in March 378. The historian Theodoret of Crrus said that his bed 
in the island of Aradus was preserved with great dignity because many sick 
people had recovered by lying in it This fact was also related by Patriarch 





35 Popnon, 44. 
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Michael Rabo, who said that the heart of this saint was fled with apostolic 
grace. 


2- ABGAR, BISHOP OF HARRAN (361-370) 


Abgar succeeded Barsa. The historian Theophanes mentioned him in the 
course of discussing an event which took place in the time of Emperor Julian 
(the Apostate) at a suburb of Harran. The term of his episcopate probably 
lasted from 361 to 370.754 


3- PITUS, BISHOP OF HARRAN (371-381) 


Pitus succeeded Abgar in the see of Harran. In 371 he signed the letter of the 
great Saint Basilus addressed to the bishops of the West. In the following year, 
he signed the synodical letter addressed to the West by Saint Malatius, patriarch 
of Antioch, and his thirty-two bishops. In 377 Saint Basilius wrote a letter to 
him. In 381 he attended the Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, among 
whose assembled fathers he was considered most outstanding. The historian 
Sozomen said, “Pitus was famous for his piety and monastic way of life. Most 
likely he passed away in the year 381 or shortly afterwards.”**? 


4- SAINT PROTOGENES, BISHOP OF HARRAN 


Protogenes was an ascetic monk in Harran and then became a pnest. When 
Emperor Valens (364-378 AD) banished its Metropolitan Saint Barsa, he 
replaced him with “an Anan wolf.” Valens decided to slaughter the clerics and 
lay people if they adhered to the orthodox faith, but declined because of the 
courage of a faithful woman. Carrying her baby, she broke through the ranks of 
the army, defving the torments of death. Her daring attitude convinced the 
emperor that her remarkable behavior was sufficient evidence of the people’s 
unshakable orthodox faith. He commanded Modestus, governor (prefect) of 
the city of Harran, to persuade the clerics to submit to the authority of the 
intruding Arian governor. Modestus summoned the priests and deacons (eighty 
in number, headed by a remarkable priest named Eulogius) to a meeting, but 
could not change their mind. Eulogius said to Modestus, “We already have a 





350 The Church History of Theodoret, Pact 4, Chapter 14; Michael Rabo, Chroaick, 
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shepherd, and his teachings alone we shall follow.” Modestus banished them to 
Thrace. When the news of their praiseworthy determination and remarkable 
fame reached the emperor, he ordered that they be sent in pairs into scattered 
locations. The two priests, Eulogius and Protogenes, were banished to 
Antanbuh in Upper Egypt, where they participated with its orthodox bishop in 
church services. But when they saw that the number of the faithful was small 
and that of the heathens large, they were greatly distressed. Eulogius shut 
himself up in a cell, spending time in devotional solitude and prayer day and 
might. 

The pious Protogenes proceeded to learn the language of the city as 
quickly as he could. He established a school to teach the youth to read the 
Holy Scnptures, especially the Psalms. Gradually, he led them to knowledge of 
the Apostolic teachings. When it happened that one of them became sick, 
Bulogius held him by the hand and prayed for him, and he was healed. When 
the news of his healing reached the parents of the pupils, they invited him to 
their homes to heal their sick. Eulogius refused unless they were first baptized. 
Still, they hoped to receive from him the healing of body and soul. Whenever 
one of them accepted the divine grace, Protogenes brought him to Eulogius’s 
cell, asking to have lim baptized. But if Eulogius complained that the people 
who sought his help had interrupted his praver, Protogenes would remind him 
that the salvation of those deceived was of still greater magnitude. Those who 
witnessed his miracles and guidance to the light of God marveled at 
Protogenes’s adrmssion of Eulogius’s supenor virtue and position. When the 
storm of persecution calmed down, Eulogius and Protegenes received an order 
to return to theix country. They were bidden farewell by the bishop and the 
faithful in tears. 

Upon their return home, the great Saint Barsa had already been translated 
to eternal life. Eulogius was ordained a bishop for Edessa by the laying on of 
the hands of Eusebius, metropolitan of Samosata, in the year 379. When the 
see of Harran became vacant with the death of Bishop Pitus in 381 of shortly 
afterward, Eulogius recommended Protogenes, his companion in the struggle, 
to that see. Protegenes proved to be a skillful physician in that city, which was 
afflicted with the sores of idols. He proved to be an active element in that 
region that was stifled by the disease of heathenism.*** 


353 Theodoret, Book 4, Chapter 15; Rubens Duval, Histoire Poiitique, Redpiewse, Er 
Littéraire d’Edesse (1892) ), 288-298; Michael Rabo, 2:149; Lequien, 976, who added to 
Theodoret a Chapter 18 on monasticism. He said, “When he (Protogenes) returned 
home, Bishop Pitus entrusted him to work in Harran, which was filled with the thoms 
of heatheniszm. Then, Protogenes succeeded him in his see; P. Bedjan, Auta 
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According to some sources, Eusebius, already mentioned, ordained 
Protogenes in 397 .*** But this is unlikely because Eusebius died in 379, while 
the See of Harran was occupied by Bishop Pitus, who attended the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, as was said earlier. If we allow ourselves to extract the 
deeds of this ereat bishop from his brilliant past, we will see that he had led 
many of the natives of Harran to the light of the Gospel, although we lack 
historical information about his episcopate. 


5- Mar IBRAHIM, BISHOP OF HARRAN 


Ibrahim succeeded Protogenes in the see of Harran. He was steeped in piety, 
Virtue and religious zeal. His life story was waitten by Theodoret of Corinth in 
his History of Monasticism. Theodoret said that Mar Ibrahim was an excellent 
fruit which ripened in Cynis, where he was born and raised. He devoted 
himself to piety, worship, spiritual exercise, and fasting and prayer, until his 
body grew feeble and he became sick. When he recovered, he went to a big 
village in the Mountain of Lebanon which adhered to heathenism. He arrived 
at the village disguised as a merchant and paid fifty dinars to guarantee the 
safety ofits people, which he had borrowed from his acquaintances in the city 
of Homs. He continued to treat the villagers with compassion, despite their 
roughness and callousness, and they were astonished by his patience. They 
came to appreciate him and asked him to take charge of their village affairs. He 
did so, but only after they fulfilled his desire: the villagers built a church ina 
short period of time and embraced Christianity. They prevailed on him to 
become their presbyter, and he agreed. He took charge of them for three years, 

teaching them the fear of God. Later he chose a presbyter for them and 
retumed to his own monastery. When the reputation of his virtues spread, he 
was made a bishop for Harran, which was drunk with the wine ofidolatry and 
deception. As a good shepherd, he labored in his field with determination, 

educating the villagers and directing them to the true path. 

Mar Ibrahim was so abstemious that he never touched bread once he 
became a priest, but restricted his meals to mere lesumes. He spent the night 
hours in worship and prostrating himself in prayer, catching some sleep only 
while sitting in a chair. He was compassionate toward the poor and strangers, 
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taking care of their needs. He also took care of the needs of the natives of his 
city, asking them to live in peace and shun malice. They responded to his 
counsel When his fame spread far and wide, the believing Emperor 
Theodosius the Young invited him to the capital (Constantinople). At the 
capital, the emperor received him with great honor. He even Kissed his worn 
garment and wiped his eyes with it for a blessing. His prominent men knelt 
down to kiss Ibrahim’s knees, realizing that the saints of God exude the scent 
of piety in this life and the life to come. 

Mar Ibrahim passed away in Constantinople. The emperor, his wife, 
Eudoxia, men of his state, and soldiers walked in Mar Ibrahim’s funeral. The 
emperor transported his body to Harran, where it was received with great 
honor by the natives of the cities through which it passed, especially the preat 
city Antioch. When the procession reached the River Euphrates, a ereat crowd 
rushed to grab a piece of his garment in order to receive the blessing of his 
body, although the soldiers surrounded his coffin. The voices of chanters 
mungled with those of the lamenters. Finally the procession reached Harran, 
where he was buried. 

This saint performed many miracles after his death. He served the 
priesthood for nineteen years. Most likely he passed away shortly before the 
Council of Ephesus about 430 AD. 


6- DANIELI, BISHOP OF HARRAN (449) 

Daniel was the nephew (son of the sister) of Hiba (Ibas), metropolitan of 
Edessa. He was ordained a bishop for Harran by his uncle despite being 
unqualified for the position. He attended the synod convened in Antioch to 
discuss the case of Athanasius, bishop of al-Bira (modern Birajek). In 444 AD, 
he attended another synod, also convened in Antioch, to investigate the case of 
his uncle Hiba. Because Daniel was a man of bad conduct, his clergymen 
complained against him to the Second Council of Ephesus, convened in 449, 
and proved that he was corrupt and had embezzled the money of the holy 
church. First, they submutted his case to Patnarch Domnus of Antioch, who 
referred it to his bishop and to his uncle (Hiba). They then took the case to the 
Emperor Theodosius II, who ordered Photius, metropolitan of Tyre; 
Eustathius, metropolitan of Beirut; and Oron, bishop of Amrin, to handle it. 
When these bishops tied Daniel and became convinced of his cnmes, which 
he admitted, they postponed removing him from his see because of the 
hallowed fasting (Lent). Also, they intended to overcome whatever doubts the 
heathen natives of Harran might have about the case. Meanwhile, however, 
Daniel resigned his position. When the Second Council of Ephesus learned 
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about his case from these bishops, it condemned him and divested him of the 
dignity of the episcopate **? 


7- YUHANNA I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (449-458) 


When Daniel I was removed from office, Yuhanna succeeded him as bishop in 
449. ‘Yuhanna attended the Council of Chalcedon (451) and signed theletter of 
the Council of Edessa addressed to Emperor Leo I (457-474) in 458. This is all 
we Know about him** 


8- EUSTRATONICUS, BISHOP OF HARRAN 


Eustratomecus was steward of the church of Edessa and then became a bishop 
of Harran. His compassion toward the poor was manifest, especially dunng the 
severe famine and plague which afflicted the city. The contemporary Edessan 
historian, Yeshu’ the Stylite, who was copied by the author of the history 
ascribed to Mar Dionysius Tell Mahre, said in Chapter 1, page 268, “In the year 
812 of the Greeks /'500 AD, the starvation in Edessa and its villages became 
severe. The plague spread with violence in the months of November and 
December. Poor people slept in the porches and streets until death overtook 
them. Bodies were thrown into the streets to await burial by the natives. 
Nunus, master of the hospital, took care of burying the dead with the help of 
the brethren. He appointed the priest Mar Totaiel and Eustratonicus as church 
stewards. Later, the latter became a bishop of Harran. Eustratonicus also built 
an asylum in the enclosure of the church of Edessa to house the people 
afflicted by the plague. Every day a great number of bodies were found and 
buried along with the hospital’s dead patients.” This episode was quoted by 
Michel Lequien from Assemani’s Brbdtothca Orientals, who placed Totaiel in the 
year 511 AD, erromeously calling him Taril. The correct name, according to 
the original Syriac, is the one we have given above*” Here we learn that 
Eustratonicus most likely became a bishop of Harran in the first decade of the 
sixth century. 
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9- MAR YUHANNA IT, BISHOP OF HARRAN (519) 


Mar Yuhanna IT succeeded Eustratonicus. In 518 the Emperor Justin banished 
him along with other Orthodox bishops whose number Mar Michael Rabo 
estimated at fifty-five * In the next year (519), Mar Yuhanna gained the crown 
of Confessors. He is commemorated in the calendar of saints on December 2. 
Saliba Bar Khavrun (1337) called him Tyawannis.259 


10- THE ANONYMOUS BISHOP OF HARRAN 


The famous historian Mar John of Ephesus relates that when Metropolitan 
Paul returned to Edessa in 522, the bishop of Harran was already dead. Paul 
had wanted Asclipes (a presbyter of Edessa) to succeed him, but he double- 
crossed him and chose someone else in his place. Asclipes rebelled and went to 
the capital (Constantinople) to complain to the emperor against Paul. He 
obtained a royal decree to oust Metropoltan Paul from Edessa (because of his 
adherence to the doctrine formulated by the Council of Chalcedon) and 
establish himself as metropolitan in his place. The name of this bishop of 
Harran is still unknown.* 


11- SARJIs (SERGIUS), BISHOP OF HARRAN (544-578) 


John of Ephesus mentions that Saint Jacob Baradaeus ordained Sarjis a bishop 
for Harran. He was the eighth bishop he had ordained in the muddle of the 
sixth century, around 544 AD. Sarjis was a pious and learned man known as 
Bar Karyo (the short). John of Ephesus called him Antiphor Qronoyo (“he of 
joined eyebrows’). Sarjis became a monk at the Monastery of John Bar 
Aphtonya, where he also studied sciences. He was a disciple and secretary of 
Mar Jacob Baradaeus. He was mentioned several times in the book of 
evidences. According to Bar Hebraeus, Sarjis died on July 27, 578, which 
indicates that he admunistered the See of Harran for more than thirty years. He 
was well versed in the Greek lanpuage and logic, and considered to be in the 
vanguard of bishops of his time. He wrote a treatise on the Holy Chrism, 
preserved in the London Library, and church canons, which we found in the 
Booé of Canons at Basibrina in Tur Abdin. He also translated the biography of 
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Saint Severus of Antioch, written by John of Aphtonya, from Greek into 
Syriac. 


12- STEPHEN, BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 589) 

The Anonymous Edessan said in his Chromicie, 1: 214, “At this time (about 589) 
Emperor Maurice ordered Stephen, bishop of Harran, to persecute the 
heathens, which he did. Consequently, many heathens turned to Christianity. 
Those who disobeyed were split by the sword into two parts, and their bodies 
were hung in the streets of Harran Stephen also cmcified Aphendinus, 
governor of Harran, who outwardly proclaimed Christianity but inwardly 
practiced heathenism. Apparently Aphendinus’s secretary, Evjarius, betrayed 
him and later became the governor of the city. Patriarch Michael Rabo says that 
Eujarius was an orphan born in Kolonyah in First Anmenia, a village of the 
Province of Nicopolis. In that city he learned the Greek language and became a 
writer. At Harran he established contact with its governor, Aphendinus. When 
it became known that Aphendinus was a heathen offering sacrifices to the 
idols, he was Killed and Eujarius was appointed governor in his place. From 
Eujarius came members of the Edessan family of Beth Ovor.”*? Most likely 
Stephen succeeded Bishop Sarjis. 


13- SHIM’UN (SIMON) I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 620) 

The historian Dionysius** says that Shim’un, bishop of Harran, flourished 
about 620 in the time of Patriarch Mar Athanasius I, known as Gamolo. 
(Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 4:5) 


14- DANIEL II, BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 627) 


Patriarch Mar Mikha’il (Michael Rabo) said that Daniel, bishop of Harran, was 
among the bishops who paid a visit to Emperor Heraclius in the company of 
Patriarch Athanasius Gamolo in 627, to discuss unification of the churches. 

When the emperor did not obtain from them what he wanted, like most of the 
tyrant emperors, he ordered that they be persecuted. Consequently, the 
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Malkites (followers of the emperor), through his influence, usurped our 
churches in Harran and Edessa. 


15- MAR ISODORE, BISHOP OF HARRAN 


The calendar revised by the distineuished monk Saliba ibn Khayrun (1337) 
mentions two Bishops of Harran, the Saints Mar Isodore and Mar Dawud, 
commemorated on February 4.*5 We have not found Mar Isodore’s life story 
in the available sources. We conjecture that he lived in the middle of the 
seventh century, between 627 and 684, though only God knows for certain. As 
for Mar Dawud, he will be discussed shortly. 

In the middle of this century, about 37 AH/'657 AD, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib*** 
assaulted the citizens of Harran. The anonymous Edessan said, “When 
Mirawiya and “Ah quarreled, “Ah sent a messenger to the people of Beth 
Nahrin (Mesopotamia) asking them to assist him against his opponent. When 
‘Al reached Saffin on the bank of the Euphrates River, he contacted the 
inhabitants of Harran, who promused to help him against Mu’awiya. But when 
Mu’awiya arnved and the battle commenced, the citizens of Harran joined 
Murawira. Mu’aiwya returned to Damascus and “Ali marched against Harran, 
killing most ofits inhabitants by the sword until blood ran through the gate of 
the city. Thezefore, many citizens of Harran joined Mu’awiya’s army when he 
ee Als two sons. Until today the people of Harran exalt Mu’ awiya’s son 

azid, the deadliest enemy of Ali 727 


16- MAR LF AZAR (LAZARUS), BISHOP OF HARRAN 


We found the commemoration of this saint in an ancient calendar dated 1466 
AD, at the village of Banim’im in Tur ‘Abdin on August 3. Most likely, he lived 
in this century or the next. 


17- DUMIT, BISHOP OF HARRAN (680 AND 684) 


The name of Dumit, bishop of Harran, is mentioned among the bishops who 
opposed the Patriarch Severus IT. Later, after four years of controversy, they 
reconciled with him in 684 through the effort of Yuhanna I, maphryono of 
Takrit, to whom the patriarch had entrusted the handling of Dumit’s case. 





264 Michael Rabo, 2:409-410. 

263 Saliba Bar Khayrun, Caseedar, 147. 

256 gy gore: The Fourth Rightly Guided Caliph, 656-661. 
37 The Anonymous Edessan, Chromicie, 1-281. 

258 Handwritten Records br us fie, Barsoum]. 
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Dunut attended the synod convened in Rish ‘Ayna (Ras al-‘Ayn), presided over 
by Maphriono Yuhanna. We do not know the year of his death 7 


18- ILIvYA (ELIJAH), BISHOP OF HARRAN (D. 700) 


Thivya, known as Bar Gufne (son of the Bow]), succeeded Dumit in the see of 
Harran He died in the year 700 AD. In his fime was built our Cathedral at 
Harran in 699.2% 


19- MAR SHIM’UN (SIMON) II, D-BETH ZAYTE (HE OF THE 
OLIVES), BISHOP OF HARRAN (700-734) 


After Iliyya, the see of Harran was occupied by Mar Shim’un d-beth Zayte, a 
remarkable father of his time in virtue, zeal, and holiness. His biography was 
written by his countryman Ayyub (Job) of Habsnas. It consists of many pages, 
from which we produced the following pericope: 

Mar Shim’un was born in the village of Habsnas in Tur ‘Abdin around the 
year 655. His father’s name was Mundhir.*” At the age of ten, he studied the 
Synac language and the Holy Scnptures under a teacher from his village. His 
father sent him to the school of the famous Monastery of Qartmin in Tur 
Abdin, where he finished his studies in five years due to his exceptional 
intelligence. He became a leader of the church choir. Inclined as he was to the 
ascetic life, he devoted himself to worship and spiritual solitude as a stylite in 
the vicinity of the ancient town of Sarwan. At that time army commanders 
attacked Tur “Abdin and took some of its residents captive. Among them was 
Dawud (David), a noble youth and nephew of Mar Shimrun. Because he was 
high-born, a commander took him into his service and chose him as a 
companion on his hunting expeditions. One day as they were hunting, Dawud, 
while chasing a prey, stumbled upon an ancient treasure. He kept it secret from 
the commander, but later revealed it to his uncle Mar Shim’un. When the 
commander relieved him of service, Dawud joined his uncle and learned from 
him the way of asceticism. From time to time he gave his uncle some of the 
money from the treasure, which his saintly uncle spent for the poor, the 
homeless, orphans, and widows. With this money Shim’un bought orchards, a 
watermill, houses, and shops which he bequeathed as an endowment to the 
Monastery of Qartmin. He renovated the buildings of the monastery which had 


269 Michael Rabo, Chrowicle, 2-428, 440, 444. 
20 The life story of Mar Shim‘un at our Library, and a compendious ancient 
history which we publshed i im Paris in Corpus Senpterun Christianorun Onentalium, 13. 
' Saliba Bar Khayeun, Calendar, 154. 
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been ruined by the Persians. He also bought for the monastery a fanm with 
springs and planted on it two thousand olive trees, whose yield of oil was 
donated to light the candles of the churches and monasteries of Tur ‘Abdin. 
For this reason, he was nicknamed Mar Shim’un d-beth Zavte (Mar Shim’un of 
the Olives, Arabic al-Zaytum). 

Mar Shim’un appealed to the governor of Nisibin to purchase some ruins 
of the city. Having won his favor, Mar Shin’un built a monastery in the name 
of Saint Phabronva, who was martyred at Nisbin, and allotted it to nuns?” 
Next to this monastery he built a big hostel for strangers and merchants and 
bequeathed to it five mulls as an endowment. He also built a church in the 
name of the Virgin. He went on to renovate the Monasteries of Mar Dumit and 
Mar Elisha, and supplied them with shops, houses, and public baths as an 
endowment. He wrote a covenant for them, confirmed by Patriarch Julian TT, 
stating that their excess revenues should revert to the Monastery of Qartmin. 

In the year 700, the bishop of Harran passed away. The diocese needed a 
learned bishop, well versed in the art of controversy, because the Umayyad 
jurist Muhammad ibn Marwan, governor of the Jazira, Ammenia and 
Azerbayjan, had founded a school in Harran. Mar Shim’un was chosen to head 
the diocese of Harran. He was ordained a bishop on Pentecost, June 1, by the 
laying on of hands of Patriarch Julian III. The congregation of Harran and the 
monks of Edessa were delighted with his ordination because of his zeal and 
fame. Mar Shim’un guided many of the Mandeans, Sabeans, and Jews of 
Harran to Christianity. Moreover, God granted him the gift of performing 
miracles. 

Mar Shim’un administered his diocese for thirty-four years, during which 
he visited his monastery four times. In the course of his third visit, he went to 
Habsnas, his place of birth, and built the Monastery of Mar Li’azar and a pillar 
for herrmt monks. We saw the monastery and the pillar in its yardin 1911. He 
also established a school at Habsnas which graduated many excellent students, 
teachers, and commentators. In the year 707, he built a church at Nisibin in the 
name of the martyr St. Theodorus with money received from the Monastery of 
Qartmin. But the antagonistic Nestorians and Jews demolished at night 
whatever he built in the daytime. This forced him to rebuild the church three 
times. He sought the help of Jarjis, son of Li’azar of Anhil, governor of Tur 
‘“Abdin, who supplied lnm with laborers. When the building of the church was 
completed, Shinrun participated with Patriarch Julian IM in its consecration. 





#2 Phabroinva was martyred around the year 204. Jacob of Nisibin built a 
magmificent church in Nisibin and moved to it some of her recs. See Addai Scher, 
Tanke Chale wa Arthur, 2:38. 
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In 726, Mar Shinyun attended the conference of Manazgird (Manzikert) 
to discuss the unification of the Syrian and Armenian Churches? An example 
of his accomplishments stems from his concern for the transcription of Holy 
Scriptures according to the Septuagint and the Pshitto versions, as well as 
about eighty volumes of invaluable books: He employed competent copvists 
Known for thei excellent penmanship and lmeuistic adjustment ability, like 
Daniel of Kandarib and others. He donated these books to ns monastery, 
together with the properties he had bought with the money that he had saved 
or collected from his diocese. Thus the monastery came to own a magnificent 
treasure due to his own effort and the care of his nephew Dawud. 
Furthermore, Mar Shim’un donated precious gifts to the churches of Tur 
‘Abdin. 

After spending the lastmonths of his life athis monastery, God translated 
him to his eternal abode on Thursday, June 3, 734. Twelve bishops from the 
neighboring countries and a great crowd of 6,000 clerics attended his funeral. 
He was buried in the mausoleum of the saints. Miracles were depicted on his 
tomb. The church commemorates him on June 3 and January 3.2 His name 
was inserted in the Book of Lift of Zaz in Tur “Abdin. 

Mar Shim’un wrote controversial treatises against heretics supported by 
tational and traditional evidence. Ther include a treatise he addressed to 
Constantine, the Malkite (Chalcedonian) bishop of Harran. It was mentioned 
by Patniarch Ihyya (Ehjah) 1 in his letter to Leo, successor of Constantine, in 
which he called Shim’un a saint*”> while he was still alive. 

Quoting Assemani, Anton Baumstark and Rubens Duval stated that 
Patriarch Iyawannis I (739-755) was a bishop of Harran. More correctly, he 
Was a bishop of Hawran (Busra, Bostra), as mentioned in the Chronicles of 
Michael Rabo and Bar Hebraeus. According to historical context, the see of 
Harran was occupied by the Bishop Mar Tuma (Thomas), who died in 738. 


20- MAR TUMA (THOMAS), BISHOP OF HARRAN (734-738) 


Upon his death, Mar Shim’un d-beth Zayte was succeeded by his disciple Mar 
Tuma. Tuma was ordained a bishop by Athanasius IT, patriarch of Antioch, in 
734. In 736, he attended the synod convened at the Monastery of Arbin. He 





273 Michael Rabo, Chromicie, 1:459. 

**Seea copy of his Efe story, mentioned above, and Saliba Bar Khayrun, Cafudar, 
1510; Chrewtca Minora, ed. Brooks, 235, and Pseudo-Tell Mahre, 4:15. 

273 tr wore: William Warght, 4 Short History of Syriac Literature, 161, and Catadpgue, 
607, col 2. 
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died in 783 and was commemorated on July 5. He was considered a righteous 
and saintly man. His name was recorded in the Booé of La.7"* 


21- THEOMRICA (THEOMRICE), BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 752) 
According to Michael Rabo, Theomrica, bishop of Harran, attended the Synod 
of Tella in 752. He was one of the bishops who joined Athanasius Sandloio 
(the cobbler), metropolitan of the Jazira, who opposed the Patriarch Iyawanms 
I but reconciled with him at the end of his hfe?” 


22- ISHAQ, BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 753) 

Ishaq was from the Monastery of Qartmin. Gnpped by greed, he indulged in 
alchemy, and through it he cajoled Athanasius Sandloio, the rebellious 
metropolitan of the Jazira, to ordain him a bishop for Harran in 753 without 
the patriarch’s or the bishops’ consent. In 755, he tried to usurp the 
patriarchate but failed and ended up in calamity.*"* 


23- DIONYSIUS I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (758-762) 


Dionysius came from the Monastery of Qartmin and became a bishop of 
Harran in 758. He sided with the intruding Patriarch Yuhanna al-Raqai (of 
Callinicus) and attended his consecration. He journeyed to Baghdad by order 
of the caliph because of the troubles within the church. He died in that atyin 

761. According to the history ascribed to Patriarch Tell Mahre, Dionysius died 
in 786. More correct, however, is what we have just said.” 


24- Dionysius II, BISHOP OF HARRAN (762—?) 

Dionysius II was a steward of the Monastery of Zugnin in the neighborhood of 
Amid. According to Dionysius Tell Mahre, he was ordained a bishop of Harran 
by Patriarch Gewargi Tin 762. 

Tell Mahre said, “In this vear (762) Dionysius, bishop of Harran, died, and 
he was succeeded by another Dionysius from the Monastery of Zuqnin.” The 
Book of La, 4:103 and 107, mentions that Dionysius II was commemorated on 
December 21. In his time there appeared a charlatan deacon named Marutha, 





#€ Our published Compendious History, 17; Chromica Minora, 226; Saliba Bar 
Khayron, Calendar, 156; and the Book of Lift of Zaz. 

27 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2:468, 470. 

#8 Michael Rabo, Chrosich, 2:471; Bar Hebraeus, Evclesiastical History, 1:313-317; 
and Chromica Minera, 43. 

25 Pseudo-Tell Mahre, 4:66, 68, 107: Cronica Minora, ed. Brooks, 136-137. 
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who was imprisoned by the intruding Patriarch in Harran around 770 (Pseudo- 
Tell Mahre, 4: 138-146). 


25- TYAWANNIS I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (789-805) 


Tyawanmis succeeded Dionysius I. We found his name in the collection of 
correspondence by the erudite Rabban Dawud Bar Phaulos (Paul), who 
flourished in 799. Bar Phaulos wrote two letters to Phocas, chief priest of 
Harran. In one of them, he inquired about the safety of Bishop Ivawanmis. He 
also wrote a letter to the same bishop, saying, “To the city of Harran, afflicted 
by the sores of heathemism, and still suffering from the ancient thorns of error, 
tares of heresies, and hypocnisy. A city called in davs of old the city of idols, but 
now, because of you, it is called the city of Abraham. A city which grew old 
with idols but now looks young by the preaching of Christ. A city which took 
off the dress of Satan and put on the dress of righteousness. A city where 
apostolic seedlings flourished, and waters of life overflowed and brought forth 
lovely trees and sweet-smelling flowers. As the tares of the enemy keep 
growing among the wheat, the Lord sent a skillful physician like yourself to 
produce balms and treat sick bodies so that they mught receive complete 
healing by the knowledge of the Holy Tuinity.”° 
Iyawanmis was ordained by Patriarch Gewarei I. He attended the synod 
convened in Harran on August 15, 793, to elect Quryaqos as Patnarch of 
Antioch. Also, he attended another synod convened by Patriarch Quryaqos in 
798 to discuss unity with Gabriel, patriarch of the Phantasiasts. Along with 
Gabriel, he mentioned Yusuf, bishop of Harran 251 Most likely, Iyawannis lived 
up to the middle of the first decade of the following (ninth) century. 


26- GEWARGI OR JIRJIS 177 


Gewargi, or Jirjis I, succeeded Ivawanis as bishop of Harran. Ordained by 
Patriarch Quryaqos, he was the sixty- -eighth bishop the patriarch had ordained 
since 805. But Gewargi resigned his office and served only for a short period 283 


280 Za faran Library and our Library. 

28! British Museum Library MSS. 

282 The learned Patriarch Michael Rabo of Antioch preserved forus the names of 
sixteen bishops of Harran from the rear 805 to 1187. He (may God reward him) 
spared us the trouble of searching for these bishops. From his significant Chronicle we 
derived our information about these bishops. They follow, beng nos. 26-41. 

283 Michael Rabo, Chrowicle, 2:754. 
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27- MAR GEWARGI OR JIRJIS IT (816-850) 


Upon the resignation of Gewargi I, Patriarch Quryagos ordained in his place 
another bishop named Jirjis, who was the eighty-first bishop he had ordained, 
in the year 816. In 818, Gewargi attended the synod of al-Raqqa (Callinicus), 
which elected Patriarch Dionysius I and issued twelve canons. He served as 4 
bishop for thirty-four years. According to the Calendar of Saliba ibn Khayran, 
Gewarei, bishop of Haman, is commemorated on February 20. But this is 
uncertain. Either he is the one mentioned in this calendar, or it is his 
predecessor.*+ 

When the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Amin (809-813) was killed and his brother 
al-Ma’mun (813-835) became caliph, the two rebels, Nasr and ‘Limar, attacked 
the Jazira and al-Ruha (Edessa), pillaging, killing, and committing all sorts of 
abomunations. In 812, they turned to Harran and set fire to its villages, 
churches, and monasteries. Paganism returned to Harran after it had been 
eliminated in the time of the Christian emperors and the Arabs. The reason was 
that the governor of Harran, Ibrahim the Qurashite, was bnbed by the Sabeans 
who were hiding in Harran, the nest of paganism, and allowed them to practice 
their unsound ntuals overtly. Around 819, the governor ordered the 
destruction of the sanctuary of our cathedral in Harran, the Church of the 
Virgin in Quba, and a section of the Church of Mar Jirjis. He also had other 
churches and temples belonging to the Malkite Rum, Nestorians, and Jews 
demolished. On the next day he ordered them rebuilt; thus, they were restored 
in a short time. 

In the year 830, the Caliph al-Ma’mun came to Harran and forbade the 
destruction of two churches. He also ordered that no church should be 
demolished in any location without his order. After his death he was succeeded 
by his brother al-Mu'tasim. Obtainmg an order from the new caliph, the 
Muslims of Harran waged war against the native Christians. They destroyed the 
Church of Mar Jars in Quba and the Church of Mar Ahodemeh, claiming that 
they had recently been built. This happened on the eve of Easter, 853.7? Thus 
the word of the Prophet in Amos 8:10, “He (the Lord) will turn your religious 
feasts into mourning,” was fulfilled in this context. On April 10, 844, God sent 
heavy rain, the like of which the elders of the city had never seen before. It 
moved huge rocks, and the valleys were inundated with water like lakes. 
Torrential streams gushed from the Mountains of Hasme and Yetheb Risha, 


284 Michael Rabo, Ibid, 2:574: Canons of Basthrina, a copy of which is at our 
Library; Saliba Bar Khayrun, Catadar, 184; and the Book of Lift of Zaz. 
333 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2:-491-492. 
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causing the city of Harran inestimable damage. The torrential rains formed a 
big river which destroyed the villages. They reached Beth Quba and inundated 
the houses, inns, and shops, and swept away some people, who drowned. Ifit 
had not been for the governor, who urged the people to build a huge dam, the 
whole city would have been destroyed. Finally, the torrential waters reached al- 
Raqqa (Callinicus) and ended up in the River Euphrates. 

These, then, are the events which happened in Harran and were recorded 
by Dionysius Tell Mahre as quoted by Mikha’il Rabo.** 


28- MAR DAWUD (DAVID) OF MANIM’IM, BISHOP OF HARRAN 
(855-880) 


Dawud ascended the See of Harran after Gewargi (Jirjis) I. He was well 
known as Dawud of Manim’im, after the name of his native village in Tur 
‘Abdin. He was a relative of Mar Shim’un d-beth Zayte. He became a monk at 
the Monastery of Qartmin and was ordained a bishop by the Patriarch 
Yuhanna TV, being the twenty-sixth bishop the patriach had ordained. Bishop 
Dawnad, one of the best Fathers, lived between 835 and 880. In the Catndar(of 
Saliba ibn Khayron), his commemoration 1s mentioned on February 4. He 
bequeathed his books and other precious items to his monastery (of Qartmin). 
They included a collection of canons copied on vellum br his nephew (son of 
his sister) Sawera (Severus) of Manim’im. We came upon this precious volume 
in 1909 at the village of Basibrina. Unfortunately, it perished in World War I**” 
In his lifetime, Dawud became an intruding bishop over Harran, but his 
leadership did not last. Bar Hebraeus says that in the year 858, Maphryono 
Basilius I quarreled with Patriarch Yuhanna IV. The Syrians of Takrit, who 
lived within the districts under the jurisdiction of the patriarch, supported the 
maphryono and stopped mentioning the name of the patriarch in the 
Eucharistic service. Maphryono Basilus IT ordained bishops for Harran, al- 
Raqgq, and Rish ‘Ayna (Ras al-‘Ayn), and suspended the bishops appointed by 
the patriarch, including our Dawud. Upon the death of Maphryono Bazsilius, 
the fathers of the church met at Kafartut in 869 and issued eight canons for 
both the patriarch and the maphryono. They pardoned Basilius and his 





286 Michael Rabo, Caromicle, 2-497, 507, 529, 538. 

257 Michael Rabo, Chromicle, 2:765; the life story of Mar Shim’un d-beth Zayte; MSS 
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companions and assigned dioceses to the bishops whom he had ordained for 
Harran, al-Raqaa, and Rish ‘Ayna.7# 


29- CONSTANTINE, BISHOP OF HARRAN 


Upon Dawud’s death, Constantine replaced him as bishop of Harran. 
Constantine was a monk from the Monastery of Qartmun. He was the sixteenth 
bishop ordained by Patriarch Ipnatius I. He was ordained a bishop around 
81 1 285 


30- YUHANNA IIT, BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 913) 


Yuhanna was a monk at the Monastery of Sawera (Severus). Patnarch 
Dionysius IT selected him and ordained him a bishop for Harran, probably in 
the year 900. He was the eighth bishop ordained by the patriarch. We read his 
name in the British Museum Syriac MS 808, dated March 10, 913. This MS 
contains the life-stories of Eugris (Evagrius) and other ascetics. It was copied 
by the priest Hasan, son of Tuma of the village of Tashb Shonitha in the 
province of Harran, on March 10, 1224 of the Greeks /913 AD, in the time of 
Mar Yuhanna, Patriarch of Antioch, Mar Gabniel, patriarch of Alexandria 
(Eevpt), and Mar Yuhanna, bishop of Harran. The MS was donated to the 
church by the deacon-monk Ishaq, son of Marun, the stylite, from the village 
of Beth Sufana. Ishaq worshiped on the pillar of Beth Tubana in the village of 
Benisifi, in the province of Harran.*° 

At this time, Denha II, of the clergy of the Church of Mar Tuma in 
Harran, was ordained a Maphryono of Takrit and the East in 910. He passed 
away in 932. 

As for Yuhanna, bishop of Harran, he most likely served the episcopate 
for about twenty years, from 900 to 920.7% 


31- IGNATIUS I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (C. 920) 


Ignatius was the thirty-fifth bishop ordained by Patriarch Yuhanna V. He came 
from the Monastery of the Sour Citadel (Spmac “Hesno Hmuso’) and succeeded 
Yuhanna IIT.292 





#38 Bar Hebraeus, Evciesiastical Hirtory, 3: no page is given. 
239 Michael Rabo, Chromicie, 2:757-. 
20 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2:757, and Wiliam Wright, British Museum Manuscript, 


31 According to a MS of Camoxsin our Library copied in 1200. 
32 \fichael Rabo, Chronicle, 2:757: William Weeght, British Museum Manusenpts, 815. 
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32- PHILIXENE, BISHOP OF HARRAN 


Philixene was from the Monastery of Nawawis (Tombs) in Edessa. He was 
ordained a bishop for Harran by Patriarch Yuhanna VI. He was the thirty- 
fourth bishop ordained by the patriarch **? 


33- TIMOTHY I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (962-) 


Timothy succeeded Philixene in 962. He was ordained by Patriarch Ibrahim I 
at the Monastery of Taril, a Synac compound name meaning the Door of God. 
He was the fifth bishop ordained by the patriarch *** 


34- THEODOSIUS, BISHOP OF HARRAN (D. 984) 


Theodosius became a monk at the Monastery of Beth Batin in the 
neighborhood of Harran. He was summoned by Patriarch Yuhanna VII, who 
ordained him a bishop for Harran to succeed Timothy I. He was the twenty- 
third bishop ordained by the patriarch. He died in 984. 


35- PETER, BISHOP OF HARRAN (984-1028) 


When the see of Harran became vacant with the death of Theodosius, 
Patriarch Yuhanna VII selected the monk Peter from the Great Monastery and 
ordained him a bishop at Marash (Germamicia) around 984. He was the forty- 
fourth bishop ordained by the patriarch. In 985, the patriarch passed away, and 
on July 6, 1004, Peter presided over the synod convened at the Monastery of 
the Vinpin in Gudfi and consecrated Patnarch Yuhann VIL, well known as Bar 
‘Abdun. Peter lived until 1028, having served the episcopate for forty-four 
years. This is supported by the ordination of his successor around 1028. 


36- BASILIUs I, BISHOP OF HARRAN (1028-1063) 


Basilius came from the Monastery of Qartmin and was ordained a bishop for 
Harran in 1028 by Patriarch Yuhanna VIII. He was the fortieth bishop 
ordained by the patriarch. In 1049, he attended the synod of Farzman to elect 
Patriarch Yuhanna IX In 1058, Basilius acted as the ordainer of Patriarch 
Athanasius V2 He served the episcopate for more than thirty years. In his 


293 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2:737, and Wright, 815. 

34 MS of Casoar at our Library, copied in 1200; Michael Rabo, Chromich, 2:758— 
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time, thatis the year 1031, the Malkite historian Yahya ibn Said al-Antaki said, 
“The Banu Numayr captured all the fortresses of the Jazira. Fach one of them 
fell into the hands of an amir. Some of their notables, using the city’s young 
men, overpowered its citizens and wronged them. Because they pillaged the 
city, most of its citizens fled. Also, the Banu Numayr captured the only existing 
Sabeans’ Temple of the Moon and converted it into a stable. Many Sabeans of 
Harran became Muslims for fear of the Banu Numayr.”27 


37- TIMOTHY II, BISHOP OF HARRAN (1064—1088) 


Timothy was a clergyman of Edessa. In 1064, he was chosen to be a bishop 
and was ordained by Patriarch Mar Yuhanna X, bemg known as Bar Shushan. 
He was the third bishop ordained by the patriarch. Bar Shushan lived for a 
short time in Harran, where he ordained Athanasius a bishop for Semando and 
Ignatius of Harran a metropolitan for al-Raqga. Timothy spent more than 
twenty years in the episcopate and, most likely, died in 1088.75 


38- BASILIUs IT, BISHOP OF HARRAN (1088-1120) 


Basilius II became a monk at the Monastery of Shamnuk. In 1088, Patnarch 
Dionysius VI ordained him a bishop for Harran. He was the third bishop 
ordained by the patriarch. He served the episcopate more than thirty years. An 
event which took place in his time was as follows: In 1103, Sharaf al-Dawla 
came to Harran, wrested it from the hands of the judge who ruled it, and killed 
him. Meanwhile, the Ifranj Crusaders had arrived in Harran and had been well 
received by the citizens of the city, who handed them its keys. But Baldwin, 
lord of Edessa, refused to receive them. So the Crusaders did not enter the 
city 299 


39- IGNATIUS IT, BISHOP OF HARRAN (1120-1150?) 


Ignatius was first attached to the office of the Patriarch Athanasius VI, known 
as Abu al-Faraj, who ordained him a bishop for Harran in 1120. His name is 
mentoned as No. 48 of the bishops ordaimed by the patnarch. Like his 
predecessors, he served his office fora long time. He probably died in 1150. In 
1133, Belek wrested Harran, Aleppo, and Tall Bashir (Turbessel) from the 


#7 Sa‘id ibn Batriq al-Antaki, History, 2:265. 
38 Michael Rabo, Chrowicle, 2-761. 
23 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2:765. 
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BISHOPS OF THE CITY OF HARRAN 


hands of the Muslim Arabs.*°° When Edessa was destroyed in 1146, the 
Muslims of Harran and the enemies of Edessa rushed to it They started 
digging up the churches and the houses of notables, saying, “Ha ha! Our eyes 
have seen the destruction of Edessa.” 


40- TIMoTHy III, BISHOP OF HARRAN (1150-1174?) 


Trained at the Monastery of “Azrun, Timothy III was ordained a bishop at the 
monastery of Sarjisiyva by Patriach Athanasius VII around 1150. He was the 
twenty-seventh bishop ordained by the patriarch. He attended the synod that 
met at the Monastery of Mar Barsoum to elect Michael Rabo as patriarch in 
1166. It is thought that he died in 1174 because Ivawannis Denha, the 
rebellious metropolitan of al-Raqq, tried in that year to add the dioceses of 
Harran, Sarug, and Khabura to his junsdiction but failed 202 


41- IGNATIUS ITI, BISHOP OF HARRAN (1184-1186) 


Ignatius was ordained a bishop by Patriarch Michael Rabo in 1184. He was the 
thirty-fifth bishop ordained by the patnarch. Shortly afterwards, the patnarch 
transferred him to Damascus. Because of persecution, he became a Muslim and 
fled to Egypt. Michael Rabo says, “When Saladin captured Jerusalem in 1187, 
the Christians of Damascus were subjected to insults, ridicule, and humiliation 
which defy descniption.” Michael Rabo, who died in 1199, did not ordain 
another bishop for this diocese. He probably entrusted it to a bishop from the 
neighboring dioceses because of its weakness. 


42- IYAWANNISs IT Ya°QUB, METROPOLITAN OF HARRAN (1222-?) 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Tyawannis became a monk at the Monastery of Mar Hananya (a’faran 

Monastery) in Mardin. He was known as Bar Shakka In 1222, he was 

mentioned as the metropolitan of Harran, Khabura, Nisibin and the Jazira. He 

drew up an anaphora identified by his name. It begins, “O Lord, the Almighty 

and Eternal” In 1231, Patriarch Ignatius IIT detached Khabura from 





300 gy aote: Nur al-Dawla Belek waz an artukid amir who was the lord of Aleppo, 
Hanzit and Hisn Ziyad (Kharput). In 1123, he captured he Frankish lords Joscekn I 
and Galeran and took them to Kharput See Matti Moosa, The Crusades: Conflict Between 
Chrisreadom and Islan: (Gorgias Press, 2008), 514-515. 

30! Michael Rabo, Chromicie, 2-765. 

#2 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2-708, 766, 767. 

203 Michael Rabo, Chromicie, 2-767, 724. 
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Tyawannis’s diocese and entousted it to Basilrus, metropolitan of Miyafarqin. 
Tyawannis was one of the bishops who signed Basilius’s nstaficon (Letter of 
Election). He was proficient in the Syriac language, as is shown by his anaphora. 
We have no idea when he died 2° 


43- EPHRAIM, BISHOP OF HaRRAN (c. 1252) 


Ephraim was ordained a bishop of Harran by Patriarch Ignatius IT. According 
to Bar Hebreaus, Ephraim was mentioned in the year 1252 when he and his 
congregation refused to provide an altar in any church to be used by the 
Armenians who had moved to Harran* To the best of our knowledge, 
Ephraim was the last bishop of that city. 

In his Nar al-Dhabab ji Tank&b Halab (The River of Gold in Relating the 
History of Aleppo), Kamul al-Ghazzi says that Harran was still populated in 
1395. It was ruined by Tamerlane (1336-1405), who forced its inhabitants to 
leave. Al-Ghazzi gives a sketch of the belief of the Sabeans based on the 
hustory of Ibn al-Wardi (d. 1348), which indicates that the Sabeans were still 
living in his time. Al-Ghazzi said, “At present, Harran is a small village, the 
majority of whose inhabitants are Muslims.” 


This is the utmost information we were able to obtain about the bishops of the 
city of Harran. We should add that sometimes Harran was an episcopal see of 
the Chaldean Nestorians. One of its bishops was Shallita, who built a 
monastery in its mountain in the first half of the seventh century.*° 





204 See Aphram Barzoum, Nugbhat al.Adbhan fi Tarik Dayr al-Za | fasran (Excursion 
of the Minds in the History of the Z’faran Monastery), 120, 126. 

#03 Bar Hebraeus, Ev cclesiastical History, 1-687. : 

0€ Kamil al-Ghazzi, Nabr al-Dhahbab fi Taiko Halak, 1:559. 

27 See Addai Scher, Tan) Chalds wa_Arhur, 261, who follows Yeshu” Dnah, Kitat 
al-Iffa (The Book of Abstinence), 25. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
learned Muslim Imam Ahmad ibn Taymiyya (d. 1327) flourished in Harran. 
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3 A GLIMPSE OF THE HISTORY OF THE SYRIAN 
NATION IN IRAQ 


We were requested by our spiritual son, the half-deacon Nirmat Allah 
Denno,** to write a brief tract on the history of our holy church in Iraq. So we 
denved from our histories the following chapters. Also, in tespomse to the 
desire of many noble Iraqis, we decided to publish the tract in the Pafrachal 
Magazine for the common benefit of the readers. We hope that they will gain an 
idea about the history of this honorable nation, follow in the footsteps of the 
worthy forefathers, and emulate their literary and religious achievements. 
The Syrian nation prides itself on having an honorable and glorious past. 
Itis one of the eminent nations that has inhabited Iraq since ancient times and 
achieved a high degree of civilization. It embraced Christianity and established 
its pnestly merarchy in what was known as the Catholicate of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (Arabic, al-Mada’in), capital of the Persian kings. It disseminated 
Christianity and its principles by its missionaries and monks until it became 
firmly established in the country. It proved its adherence to its reigion by the 
blood of thousands of martyrs. But, when doctrinal disputes and schism 
plagued it in the middle of the fifth century and early sixth century, it was 
divided into two factions and established its hierarchy i in the Maphrianate of 
the East, in Takrit in the heart of Iraq, in 559 AD. Tt then put its house in 
proper order in the time of the Maphryono St. Marutha, who in 628 AD 
established twelve dioceses throughout Iraq (p. 252). Later he added to them 
three more dioceses in Persia and Afghanistan. In time, the church flourished 
even more and claimed as many as thirty dioceses. In the twelfth century, the 
see of the Maphrianate was moved to Mosul and Nineveh. From the time of 
the Apostle Thomas until Basilius Behnam IV (1859), there were 102 
Maphryonos (Catholicoi), and 81 from the time of Mar Ahodemeh (d. 575). 





8 rr wore- Later, archdeacon. He died in 1951. 
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ITS DIOCESES 


1) Ba ‘Arbaya. Prior to the year 559, its first bishop was Ahodemeh, and the 
last Metropolitan was Tyawannis ‘Musa, who was ordained in 1278. 

2) Sinjar. The episcopate of this diocese began in the muddle of the third 
century. Its first bishop mentioned in ecclesiastical histories was Qaris, 
about 544, and its last was in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

3) M’altha, near Duhok (in northem Iraq), whose bishop was mentioned in the 
third decade of the fifth century. 

4) Arzen. Its episcopate began in the middle of the third century. The first of 
its bishops mentioned by the histories was Daniel in 410 AD. 

5) Gomel or Marga (Marj). Tes first bishop was Ithalalha (God Exists) in the 
year 628. One of its bishops was Mar Bar Hadh Bishabba in 818. 

6) Baremman, or Beth Waziq (Bawazij), on the bank of the Tigris River. Six of 
its bishops are known, the first of whom was Mazina in 620, and the last of 
whom was Mikha’il Mukhhs, who was ordained in 1287. 

7) Karma, a town near Takrit. History has preserved for us the names of six of 
its bishops, the first of whom was Yuhanna in 700, and the last of whom 
was Basilius. Its bishopric was established in 628. 

8) Jazirat Qardu (Ibn ‘Umar). It took the place of the episcopate of ancient 
Bazabde, which dates back to the holy Apostles. History mentions Mizra, 
one of its bishops, in the year 120. When the Muslims rebuilt the city of 
Jazira, a bishopric was established in it. History mentions thirty-six 
metropolitans who occupied the see of this bishopric, the last of whom was 
Julius Behnam of “Aqra (d_ 1927). 

9) Banuhadra (present-day Duhok, in northern Iraq). Its first bishop was 
Sulayman in the year 424. Zachi (593-605) was known among its other 
bishops. Its last bishop was Iyawannis Ayyub (Job) Malphono of Khudyada 
(Qaraqosh), who was ordained in 1284. 

10) Firshapur (Piruz Shapur), or al-Anbar, and the Arabs of the Baru Nimr. Its 

bishopric was established in 628. Its first bishop was the venerable ascetic 

Aho. 

11) Shahrzur. Its bishopric was established in 628. Its first bishop was Yazid, 

and its last, Bishop Iyawanmis in 800. 

12) Al-Hira. Its bishopric dates back to the beginning of the fifth century. It 

included the Arabs of the Banu Bakr. History mentions its first bishop, 

Shim’un (Simon) in 424, and its last bishop, Yuhanna in 628. 

13) ‘Ana and the Banu Taghlib. In matters of doctrine, the Banu Taghlib were 
Synan Orthodoz Christian Arabs. Among them flourished the famous poet 
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al-Akhtal 2° Their bishop resided in the town of Deqlo (Palms). Its 
bishopric was founded in the seventh century. Among its bishops were 
Yuhanna in the year 628, “Uthman in 834, Marzuq, and Yaqub Malphono, 

bishop of * ‘Ana (ninth century). Its last bishop was Theodore in 910. 

Fourteen bishops who joined the Patriarchal See in the ninth century are 
known to us. 

14) Nineveh and Mosul Its first Bishop was Christophomus in the year 628. Its 
present Bishop is Mar Athansius Tuma 3° 

15) Baghdad. Its episcopate lasted about five centuries. History has preserved 
for us the names of nine of its metropolitans. The first metropolitan was 
Habib, in the year 818, and the last was Timothy Yeshu’, who was ordained 
in 1265. 

16) The Monastery of Mar Matta. This monastery was the see of an ancient 
bishopric. We know the names of only thirty-eight of its metropolitans. The 
first was the martyr Barsohdo, around the year 480. Its present 
metropolitan is Dionysius Yuhanna.** 

17) Al-Kufa It was the seat of the bishopric of the Arab tribes of the Banu 
Tayy, Tanukh, and ‘Ugarl. The most famous of its bishops was the most 
learned Jiris (Gewargi, George), bishop of the Arab tubes, who died in 
725412 

18) Narsibad. Two of its bishops are mentioned: Sharbil, about the year 730, 
and Tliyya (Elijah) in 834. 

19) Kurum. Among its bishops were Theodore in 818 and Addai in 834. 

20) Qronta, situated on the Tigris River in the area surrounding Takrit near the 
Great Zab, a tributary of the Tigris. One of its bishops who is known to us 
is Ignatius, who held office in the second half of the ninth century. 


99 ty. wore: Widely known as Givath al-Taghlibi (640-7 10). He was the private poet 
of the Umarrads, whom he defended. e is rightly considered the first to institute 
political poetry. 

310 gr. wore: When the author wrote this article and had it published in 1936, the 
Bishop of Mosul was Mar Athanasius Tuma Qasir. Qaszir died in 1952 and was 
succeeded by Mar Gregorius Bulus Behnam, who passed away in 1969. The present 
Bishop is Mar Greporius Saliba Shim’un. 

311 ty aoe: Yuhanna died in 1936 and was succeeded by Metropolitan Luga (Luke) 
Sha*ya_ 

312 tr wote: For a comprehensive account of the churches and monasteries of al- 
Kufa, see Muhammad $2°id al-Touraihi, ALDiyarat wa al.Amkina alNasrannya fi ai-Kufa 
wa Dawabiha (The Monasteries and Christian Places in al-Kufa and its Surroundings 
[Beicut, 1961)). 
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21) Beth Arsham, near al-Mada’in. Its Bishop, the Malphono Mar Shim’un, 
achieved fame in 505-523. 

22) Hassasa, an ancient town near Takrit. Its bishop Matta al-Ra’i was known 
in the tenth century. 

23) Tirhan, a town between Takrit and al-Sin (that is, Baremman). It bishopric 
was established in 628. Its bishop was Yeshu’ Rahme. 

24) Balad (Aski Mosul, Old Mosul). Its bishop was known as Musa. 

25) Beth Saida, near Arbil. Its bishops were mentioned in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The bishopric of Arbil is very ancient. 

26) Siistan. Its bishopric was established in the middle of the seventh century. 
Then it was added to the Patriarchal See (in Persia). We know of twenty- 
one of its bishops. Its first bishop was Effid in 424. 

27) Herat (in Afghanistan). Its bishopric was established in the middle of the 
seventh century and then added to the Patriarchal See. Its first bishop was 
Yazdawi in 424. We have a table of the names of its bishops, the last of 
whom was Iyawannis. 

28) Azerbayjan (in Persia). Among its cities are Tabriz and Unmia. The first 
bishop of Tabriz was known in 1272; the first bishop of Unmia was Ignatius 
Gabriel in 1189. As for Nisibin, its bishopric was established at the 
beginning of the fourth century and then annexed to the Maphriyanate See 
and then to the Patriarchate. 

29) Bahrain, a large island in the Basra (Persian) Gulf. Its Chnstian inhabitants 
were known in the middle of the ninth century. Among its bishops were 
Jurji in 834 and Marcus in 1175. 

30) Jolamark, which belongs to the Turkish wilayat (province) of Van. It is the 
capital city of the Hakan district. In 752, its bishop was Yunan (Jonah). 

31) The Monastery of Mar Behnam It became an episcopal see in the sixteenth 
century. We know the names of five of its bees, beginning with 
Iyawannis Yeshu’ Khudaydi (of Qaraqosh, 1566-1567) and ending with 
Tyawannis Behnam of Mosul (a. 1776).44 





*3'The Monastery of Mar Behnam was usurped by the schismatic Syrian Catholics 
in 1839. 
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ITS KNOWN CHURCHES 


The Churches of Takrit 


Takrit is an ancient city built by Shapur, son of Ardashir (241-272). It was 
taken peacefully by the Muslims through the effort of the Maphryono Mar 
Marutha. In it Christianity flourished. 

Ibn Hanwagal, the traveler and merchant native of Mosul (d. 981 AD), 
mentioned in his book 4/-Masa#é wa al-Maméz that the Synans had twelve 
churches in Takrit. The most famous of them were the following: 


1) The Cathedral Church of Mar Ahodeme, known as al-Bi’a al-Khadra (The 
Green Church). 

2) The Church of the two martyrs Sergius and Bakus. It was a magnificent 
church built in the time of Maphrvono Bar Yeshu’ (669-684). 

3) The Church of Mar Gurgis the martyr, which housed the temple of Mar 
Barsoum. It was destroyed by the governor of Takrit in 1083. 

4) The Citadel Church, built by Mar Marutha. 

5) The New Church, built by the Maphryono Denha II (727). 


Our histories mention the distinguished deacon Theodore (Hiba), son of 
Marcus of Takrit, who renovated the Great Cathedral in 1041. After the Tatars 
killed most of the Syrian people, the Muslims usurped it twice, in 1093 and 
1258. They looted its vessels and possessions and tured it into a mosque. 


The Churches of Mosul 


1) The Church of Mar Theodore, known as The Church of the Cross, was still 
thriving in 1245 

2) The Church of Mar Zaina, which is the New Church of the Takritians. 
Today it is a mosque called al-Khallal in the Qal’a district of Mosul. 

3) The Church of Mar Ahodemeh, known as the Old Gaddana Church, in al- 
Traq Gate. It is now in our possession. In the past it belonged to the 
Takritians. 

4) The Church of Mar Tuma (Thomas) the Apostle in the Khazraj district is 
still thriving. It was renovated in 1848. 

5) The Church of al-Tahira (The Virgin Mary) in the Imadi Gate. 

6) The Church of the Virgin in the Qal’a district. It was built in 1895. 


The Churches of Nineveh (The Mosul Province) 


1) We have eight churches in Qaraqgosh. One of them is named for the woman 
martyr, Saint Shmuni the Maccabean. The Church of Mar Jurji, Mar Sergius 
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and Bakus is still thriving. It is in our possession. Other churches are the 
churches of Mar Zaina, Mar Andrew, and the Virgin, which are in the 
hands of the Catholics (Schismatic Symans). 

2) In Bartulli are the Churches of Mar Ahodemeh and Mar Jurji, both of which 
are in mains. The Churches of Saint Shmuni and the Virgin are still thriving. 

3) The Church of Mar Gurgis in ‘Aqra. 

4) The Church of Mar Jets in Bahzani 

5) The Church of the Virgin in Sinjar, built by the efforts of the late ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz Effendi Bethoun of Mosul in 1925. 

6) The Church of the Forty Martyrs of Karmlais. It was still flourishing in the 
fourteenth century. The Maphryono Ibrahim II consecrated the Holy 
Chrism in it in 1369. 

7) Maphryono Ignatius Lirazar stayed at the church of the village of Beth 
Takhtho in 1153. 


The Churches of Baghdad 


We had two churches in Baghdad, including the Church of Mar’Tuma at the 
Muhawwal Gate in the Kharkh distnct. It was a cathedral, also known as the 
Church of Qati’at al-Daqiq."* It was adjacent to Dar al-Rum (the abode of the 
Greeks). Ya agut al-Hamawi said, “It is a large church, awonderful structure and 
pleasant to view. People visited it because of the marvelous portraits it 
contained and its structure.” The Muslims burned it down in 1002, but it was 
rebuilt by Maphryono Ignatius in 1004. The other church we had in Baghdad is 
the Church of the Vir irein. In 1934 a church was built in the name of 5t. 
Thomas the Apsotle. 

In Arbil, we had the Church of the Citadel, or The Great Church, in the 
name of the Virgin. It was built in 1262 and ruined in 1375. In BaSaida, a 
church was built in 1266. In Seleucia, a church was built for our Syrian people 
in 609. In Balad, we had the Church of the Mother of God_In Takshabr (Beth 
Takshbar), in the vicinity of Arbil, we had the Church of Mar Daniel, which 
was thriving in the middle of the thriteenth century. In it flourished a 
distinguished malphono (doctor) named Yuhanna. 

The names of the churches in other dioceses of Iraq are not known to us. 


24 Qati’a (plural, qata’i’) were plots of land in Baghdad alloted by the Abbasid 
Caliph Abu Ja‘far al-Manzur to notablez to build thet houses on them. 
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ITS MONASTERIES 


The Syrian Church had many monasteries in Iraq, inhabited by a noble group 
of monks and ascetics. These monasteries were also the center of learning. 
Many Synans sent their children to be educated in them From these 
monasteries were chosen bishops to mun the dioceses. Time, however, wreaked 
havoc not only upon the monasteries, but also with the names of many of 
them. Following are the names of the monasteries mentioned by the historians 
of the church: 


1) The Monastery of Mar Matta the ascetic. 

2) The Monastery of the martyr Mar Behnam, knownas The Monastery of the 
Jubb (Cistern), near the village of Qaraqosh. It was built at the end of the 
fourth century and became the seat of a bishopric in the sixteenth century. 
It was usurped by the schismatic Synan (Catholic) proup in 1839. 

3) The Upper Mar Daniel Monastery, known as the Monastery of Beetles, near 
the village of Basakhra (in Nineveh, the Mosul province). It was exclusively 
for monks. It was thriving at the beginning of the fourteenth century. It was 
mentioned by al-Khalidi. 

4) The Lower Mar Daniel Monastery, exclusively for nuns. It is near the other 
monastery of Mar Daniel. 

5) The Monastery of Mar Zaina, known as the Monastery of Qayvara. It was 
built at the end of the sixth century and housed 170 monks. It was still 
populated in the thirteenth century. It was mentioned by Yaqut al-Hamawi 
in 1210, and by Bar Hebraeus. Itis located on the bank of the Tigris River, 
in what is known today as Hammam al-‘Abl 

6) The Monastery of Mar Sergius, Mar Z’ura and Mar Ba*uth, in the Atshan 
(Thirsty) Mountain in Sinjar. It was built by Mar Ahodemeh about 570. 
From it graduated the learned Mar Moses Bar Kepha. It was still populated 
in 1345. 

7) The Monastery of “Ayn Qunna, in the middle of Ba’arbaya. It was built by 
Mar Ahodemeh and was still populated in 829. 

8) The Monastery of Beth Asa near Qronta. It was mentioned in the life story 
of Mar Ahodemeh. Its abbot was Yeshu’ Zkha. 

9) The Monastery of Afmariyya (Abu Marya) near Talla’far (Tell “Afro, north of 
Mosul). 

10) The Monastery of Takrit, mentioned in the life story of Mar Ahodemeh. 

11) The Monastery of J’atni in the desert. It was named for Mar Ahodemeh. 

12) The Monastery of Mar Shamu 'il (Samuel) the Mountaineer, on the northem 
bank of the Tigris River, opposite the Monastery of Mar Sergius near Balad. 
Tt housed forty monks. Mar Marutha studied in it in the sixth century. 
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13) The Monastery of Nardes in Duhok, named after Mar Li’azar, who was 
martyred in 480. It was located near the village of Beth Maloudh. At one 
time it housed seventy monks. It achieved more fame than all the 
monasteries of the East in the sixth century. Init the saint Maphryono Mar 
Marutha studied and became a monk. Amongi its abbots who achieved fame 
were Mar Jusi and Maskina. 

14) The Monastery of Bir Qawm, near Balad on the bank of the Tigris River. 
Some maphryonos were its inmates. 

15) The Monastery of Shirin in al-Mada’in (Ctesiphon, south of Baghdad), built 
by the Christian Queen Shirin near the royal palace in 598. 

16) The Monastery of Shapur in “Aqula ( ‘modern al-Kufa in southern Iraq). It 
was still populated i in 605. 

17) The Monastery of Mar Sergius, known as al-Ajjaj, betweenTakrit and Hit. 
It was built by ‘Mar Marutha on the highway leading from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates. It was mentioned by Yaqut as ‘Ayn Gago. 

18) The Monastery of the Virgin in Takrit. It is also known as Beth Ibro. 

19) The Monastery of the Virgin, built by the Syrian governor of Takrit, 
Tbrahim, son of Yeshu’, near the city in the seventh century. 

20) The Monastery of Knoshia i in the Mountain of Sinjar. From it graduated 
the Synan Malphono Dawud, son of Bulus (David bar Paul). 

21) The Monastery of ‘Aluk in Takrit, from which came the Maphryono 
Sergius (872-883). 

22) The Monastery of Kukhta, known also as Kukhi. It was built in the name 
of Mar Ibrahim near the Monastery of Mar Matta. Its abbot, the philologist 
Athanasius, achieved fame in the eighth century. Its nuins still stand today. 

23) A monastery in Sinjar, built by Saint Shim'un (Simon) d- -Zayte, 
metropolitan of Harran (734). It was mentioned in his life story. 

24) The Monastery of Beznitho (in Nineveh, probably on the site where the 
village of Bahzani now stands). It was the ancient monastery in which the 
trrant Barsoum of Nisibin Killed ninety priest-monks in 480. 

25) The Monastery of Mar Gurgis the martyr, in Bartulli. It was populated in 
1701. 

26) The Monastery of Mar Yuhanna Nagoro (son of carpenters) and his sister 
Susan, the martyrs in Bartull. It was built by the learned Maphryono Mar 
Gregorius Abu al-Faraj Bar Hebraeus in 1284. Tt was still inhabited by 
monks in 1593. 

27) The Monastery of the Forty Martyrs, north of Bartulli. These martyrs were 
mentioned in the Synazarium of saints. 

28) The Conventin Khudayda (Qaragosh, mentioned by Bar Hebraeus in his 
Syuniac Chronography in 126 AD. 
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29) The Monastery of Mar Yuhanna of Daylam, known as Naqurthaba, located 
behveen Qaraqosh and Karmisis. It was inhabited until 1734. Some of its 
ruins can still be seen. 

30) A monastery near Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, mentioned in the History of Maphrnonos 
in 1172. 

31) The Convent of Nuns in Baghdad, still populated in 1002. 

32) The Monastery of Beth ‘Urbo (the Raven), to the side of Takrit. Yuhanna, 
metropolitan of the Monastery ‘of Mar Matta, stayed im it in 685. 


We also had monastenes in al-Mada’in (Ctesiphon), capital of the 
Persians, among which was the Monastery of Shinn. But they were mined after 
the death of Gabnel of Sinjar, chief physician of the Persian king in 610. 


The Monastery of Mar Matta 


The Monastery of Mar Matta is the most famous of all the monasteries of Iraq 
for its antiquity, monks, and ascetics. Built on the almost perpendicular face of 
the high mountain of al-Faf (the thousands), also called Jabal Maqlub, it 
overlooks the vast plain beneath, where the city of Mosul can be seen far on 
the honzon. It was planned by the ascetic Synan Saint Matta (Matthew), 
originally from Amid, also famed as the Shaykh, in th last quarter of the fourth 
century. 

Mar (Saint) Matta was born in Abjershat, a village of Diyarbakr, and 
cherished the ascetic life in his youth. He entered a small monastery in the 
vicinity of his village and continued his studies at the Monastery of Zuqnin. 
Because of the religious persecution inflicted on the Symans by the Emperors 
Julian the Apostate (361-363) and Valens (364-378), Mar Matta left for 
Nineveh, then under the rule of the Sassanids, with a group of honorable 
ascetics who spread throughout that country. Mar Matta resided in this 
mountain to worship God. Around him gathered ascetics whom he trained in 
the life of piety. And when Behnam, son of Sennacherib, lord of Nineveh and 
its dependencies, was converted to Christianity by Mar Matta, and Behnam was 
martyred, he asked Sennacherib to build for him a church in the mountain, 
which he did. Soon, monastic life flourished in the monastery to such a degree 
that, in its golden age, it accommodated 7000 monks. This was attested by one 
of its abbots, Abu Nasr of Bartulh, who was still living in the year 1290. In the 
last quarter of the fifth century, the monastery of Mar Matta became an 
episcopal see and then a metropolitan see. The first of its bishops was Bar 
Suhdo, who was martyred in the year 480 AD for his orthodox faith, opposed 
by the Nestorian Barsoum of Nisibin. The metropolitan of Mar Matta 
admunistered the vast diocese of Nineveh, Athur, and Mosul for a long time. 
He occupied a place second to that of the Maphrvono of the East. He had 
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special pnvileges, endorsed by the synod convened by the Maphryono Mar 
Marutha in 6238 AD. 

We have a roster of the names of thirty-eight metropolitans of the 
monastery from the year 480 to this day. A school was established in the 
monastery to educate monks in Biblical and theological subjects. Mar Marutha, 
who taught theology in it, also laid down its mules. It became greatly successful 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, due to the effort of teachers who updated 
the languapze of the Scriptures and the books wnitten by church fathers. 
Furthermore, a library that contained magnificent manuscnpts was founded in 
it. These were preserved until the year 1375, but began to be dispersed in 1369. 
Some of them are still intact. 

This monastery produced two patriarchs, seven maphryonos, and a host 
of bishops and metropolitans who served the Syrian dioceses. In Syriac 
histories we found mention of thirty-two of these metropolitans during and 
after the thirteenth century. A number of maphryonos resided in the Monastery 
of Mar Matta: five of them were buried in it. The most famous of them is the 
crown of our learned men, the diadem of our maphrvyonos, the object of pride 
of the East, the pillar of the Syrians, and the most learned Mar Gregorius Abu 
al-Faraj Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286). 

The monastery suffered adverse circumstances. Since medieval times, the 
number of its monks declined. In his Mua jaw a/-Buldan, Yaqut al-Hamawi (2. 
1225), said that there were a hundred monks in this monastery. Ther ate meals 
together in the winter or summer houses. Both houses are hewn in rock, and 
each accommodates all the monks. Each of the houses contains twenty tables 
hewn from rocks. 

The neighboring Kurds ravaged this monastery four times, in 1171, 1261, 

296, and 1820. In 1609, together with its church, the monastery was 
renovated for the first time. It was renovated forthe second time in 1672, and 
for the third time during the office of Patriarch JirjisIV (1768-1781). In 1796, 
its energetic Metropolitan Eustathius Musa (of the Lashshi family of Mosul) 
also renovated it In 1858, Bishop Cvnil Denha rebuiltits church. In the time of 
Metropolitan Cyril Elas.?43 some notable Syrians of Mosul and its villages built 
rooms for visitors. From 1932 to 1935, quaint rooms with a new style were 
added to it. 


313 gr. gore: Cyril Eas Il Qudso, born in Mosul in 1824. He became a metropolitan 
in 1872, and passed away in 1921. 
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Metropolitans of the Monastery of Mar Matta 
From the Hisory of Mar Ignatius Aphram Barsoum, Patriarch of Antioch: 


1) Mar Barsahda (Barsuhdo), martyred in 480 
2) Gararm (544) 

3) Tubana 

4) Yeshw ZkEha 

5) Sahdo 

6) Shim’un (Simon) 

7) Christophorus I (628)#46 

8) Yuhanna I (685) 

9) Yuhanna II (752) 

10) Daniel (817) 

11) Quryaqos (834) 

12) Christophorus IT (Sarjis), (914) 
13) Timothy Soghdi (1075-1120) 
14) Bar Kotella (1142) 

15) An anonymous metropolitan (1153) 
16) Saliba (1189-1212) 

17) Severus Yaqub (1232-1242) 

18) Ignatius (1269) 

19) Sawera (Severis) Yeshu’ (1269-1272) 
20) Basilius Ibrahim (1278) 

21) Ivawannis (1290) 

22 Joma’ a ibn Jubayer (1665) 

23) Severus Ishaq (1684-1687) 
24) Severus Malke (1694-17 700) 
25) Tvawannis Matta I ( (1701-1713) 
26) Gregorius Li’azar (17 7981730) 
27) Timothy Isa 1737-1739) 

28) Iyawannis Yuhanna ITT (1743) 
29) Cyril Rizq Allah (17 760-1770) 
30) Cyril Matta II ( (1770-17 82) 

31) Cyril ‘Abd al- Aziz | (17 82-17 93) 
32) Eustathius Musa (1793-1828) 
33) Gregorius Elias I (1828-1838) 
34) Cyril Matta IIT (1846-1837) 


i 








6The dates of the metropolitans from this point on indicate their term as abbots 
of the monastery. 
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35) Cyril Denha (1858-1871) 

36) Cyril Elias IT (1872-1921) 

37) Clemis (Clement) Yuhanna IV (1923-1926)3*7 
38) Dionysius Yuhanna V (1935—)318 


Its SCHOOLS 


Church history did not specifically treat the subject of schools. What we know, 

however, is that the majority of monasteries taught the children of their 
neighboring cities and villages religious sciences and the Synac language, which 
was the language of Christians. By sheer accident we came upon the names of 
some schools as follows: 

The schools of Beth Qiai, Beth Tarli, Tell Salmo, Beth Bnai, and 
Shawarzaq in the neighborhood of Banuhadra (modern Duhok). They were 
founded by the Syrian people in the sixth century.5* 

There was also the School of Beth Shahaq, a Village in the province of 
Nineveh, where Master Sabroy founded a renowned school. His two sons, 
Masters Ram Yeshw’ and Gabnelle, and his grandson Master Sabar Yeshu’, 
benefited the Syriac language by vowelizing Syriac books at the Monastery of 
Mar Matta. The philologists Yeshu’ Sabran, Athnasius Kokhto, abbot of the 
Monastery of Kokhto, Sawera bar Zadigo, Iiyva Ardoyo, and the monk 
Ephraim and others utilized their method. 

The grandfather of the famous monk David bar Paul of the Rabban 
family founded a great school of 318 students in Nineveh in the middle of the 
seventh century. Later some of them composed hymns for church festivals and 
wrote disputatious tracts in refutation of heresiarchs. 

There was also in the Monastery of Mar Matta a school teaching theology, 
whose principles were outlined by St. Marutha before he became a maphryono. 
Students of this monastery continued studying sciences until the end of the 
thirteenth century. The monastery also housed a library of magnificent books, 
as is shown by the letters of Timothy I, the Nestorian Catholicos (820), the 
letters of Master David bar Paul (780), and the manuscnpts of the Florence 
Library. One ofits important books was a magnificent copy of The Sex Days bv 
the learned Jacob of Edessa, copied in 870. Todar it is in the possession of the 
Library of the Chaldean Patriarchate in Mosul. 


307 gy. mone: More correctly, Yuhanna V (d. 1949). 
418 More correctly, Dionysius Yuhanna VI (d. 1942) 
419 See the Biography of Mar Marutha, 65. 
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We regret that we do not have the names of the schools of Taknt, 
Baghdad, Sinjar, and other major dioceses of the East, which produced learned 
men as shown below. In addition, we should mention the School of the 
Monastery of Mar Sergius in the Sinjar Mountain, also known as the Atshan 

(thirsty) Mountain. A sufficient proof of its excellence and fame is that it 
praduated the most learned Moses bar Kepha. 


ITS LEARNED MEN 


) Tatian, widely known as the Assyrian. He was born a heathen but then 
embraced Christianity and studied Greek sciences. He also studied under 
St Justinian, the philosopher, and wrote a treatise in defense of Chnstiamity. 
He compiled the four Gospels into one work called the Diafessaron. He 
contnved a new heresy, maintaining the existence of two gods, about the 
year 173 AD. 

2) Archelaous, the learned bishop of Kashkar, who debated the heretic Mami 
about 281 AD. 

3) Mar Shim’un (Simon) Bar Sabba’i (son of dyers), Catholicos of the East, 
who was martyred in 311. He composed discourses and hymns to be 
recited betwen prayers. 

4) Mar Melis, bishop of Shushan, a Magian by origin. He became a Christian 
and then a monk, and was martyred in 341. He composed discourses and 
various metrical hymns. 

5) Aphrahat, well known as the Persian Sage. He became a monk and then a 
bishop. Between 337 and 345, he wrote an important religious book called 
The Prooft, consisting of twenty-three discourses. It shows his profound 
knowledge of the Holr Scriptures. 

6) Gregorius the abbot, who was born in Ahwaz and resided for some time on 
the island of Cyprus. He became well known in the vear 366, and wrote a 
thick book on monastic life in three parts. 

7) Aho, Catholicos of the East (415). He wrote the stories of the martyrs m the 
time of Shapur IT. He was virtuous and ascetic, and genuinely hospitable“? 
He was also a malphono (doctor). 

8) Mar Shim’un (Simon) of Beth Arsham. He was well versed in the Holy 
Bible, and so skilled in the presentation of decisive proofs in the course of 
debates that he was nicknamed “the Persian Dorusho” (the Persian 
Disputant). He served the diocese of Beth Arsham for more than thirty 
years. He traversed many countries and defended the faith of the Orthodox 


320 pr. wore: Lit, “a lover of strangers.” 
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Church, challenging the Nestonans. He died an old man in Constantinople 
around 540. He wrote a treatise on the history of the dissemination of 
Nestorianism in Persia and another important one on the Himyari Martyrs 
who were killed in Yemen. He also wrote treatises on the Christian faith. 

9) Mar Akhsnovo (Philoxenus), the famous learned man and metropolitan of 
Mabug. He was a master of the Syriac language and a confessor who died in 
523. He was born in Beth Garmai and studied in the Monastery of Qartmin 
and in Edessa. He wrote significant books on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the refutation of Nestonians and Chalcedomans, and monastic living. He 
also wrote important correspondence, canons, and a liturgy. 

10) Mar Ahodemeh, the martyr, Catholicos of the East. He was the bishop ¢ of 
Bet ‘Arbara (the Arab tribes). He was ordained a catholicos and died in 575. 
He preached Christianity to the Arab tribes and guided many members of 
the Tayy, Ugayl, and Tanukh tribes to Christianity. He also guided to the 
faith a Persian prince whom he called Jirjis, and because of him he was 
martyred. He wrote books on logic, the composition of man, and freedom. 

11) Mar Marutha, who was born in the village of Banuhadra (present Duhok). 
He journeyed seeking knowledge until he attained a great portion of it He 
taught theology at the Monastery of Mar Matta. In 628, he became a 
Maphryono of Taknt and all the East. He passed away in 649, having putin 
order the affairs of the Eastern Syman Church. He was a diligent father of 
the church, competent and a great administrator. Through his effort, the 
citadel of Takrit was taken peacefully by the Muslim Arabs. He wrote a 
commentary on the Gospel, homilies, and refutations of some Nestorian 
learned men. 

12) Denha I, Maphrvono of the East. He studied at the monastery of Mar 
Matta under his predecessor Mar Marutha, whom he also succeeded in his 
see. He died in 659. He was diligent and wrote the life story of his 
predecessor. 

13) The grandfather of Master David bar Paul, who became well known in the 
seventh century and founded a great school in Nineveh. According to his 
grandson, he wrote five books of disputations, in some of which he 
answered sixty questions addressed to him by a Nestorian teacher. 

14) Aaron, known as the Persian Sage, was commended by the learned Jacob 
of Edessa for his excellent knowledge. He lived in the second half of the 
seventh century. He wrote a book. 

15) Ibrahim, nicknamed Nahshirthono (al-Sayvad, the Hunter) who most likely 
died in 685. He drew up a liturey. He is one of the maphryonos of the East. 

16) Athanasius IT, Patriarch of Antioch, nicknamed the Baladi after the town of 
Balad. He died in 687. He studied at the Monastery of Qinneshrin and 
excelled in learmng. He translated from Greek into Syriac philosophical 
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books, including the philosophy of Porphiry, the writings of Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the letters of the Patnarch Mar Severus of Antioch. He also 
wrote a treatise on how Chnstians should deal with Muslims. 

17) Gewargi, the disciple of Mar Athanasius of Balad. 

18) Abu Malik Ghiyath ibn Ghawth, well known as al-Akhtal, the famous 
Taghlibite poet (705). 

19) The Taghlibite poet al-Qattami (about 719). 

20) The Family of Ram Yeshv’, Gabriel, and Sabr Yeshw’ and their disciples. 
They were masters of the Syriac language. They regulated with precision the 
language of the Holy Bible and other books of the fathers. They carried the 
banner of learning in their country until the end of the seventh century and 
the beginning of the eighth century. 

21) Tbyya (Elyah), bishop of Sinjar, who achieved fame in 755. He was a wise 
man and a malphono who wrote a sigmficant commentary on the first 
volume of the collected works of Gregory Nazianzen. 

22) Master David bar Paul, the abbot. He came from a home of learning and 
excellence. He was born in a village of Nineveh and flourished in the 
second half of the eighth century. He wrote a book on grammar and many 
metrical treatises on a variety of subjects. 

23) Patriarch of Antioch Mar Qurvaqos of Takrit (d. 817). He was a man of 
great determination and learning. He convened three synods to enact 
canons helpful for strengthening the church. He ordained sixty-eight 
bishops and metropolitans. He wrote an important book in three volumes 
On Divine Providence and a book containing significant letters, and profound 
homilies and canons. He also drew up a liturgy. 

24) Shim’un (Simon) II, Bar ‘Amraia of Takrit, Maphryono of the East (about 
805-815). He composeda meniro (metrical ode) on St. Thomas the Apostle. 

25) Habib ibn Khadama Abu Ra‘ita of Takrit, who was well versed in 
philosophy and theology. He translated books from Syriac into Arabic. He 
was the first Syman to wnite in Arabic. Of lis works only four discourses 
remain, On the Trintfhy, The Incarnation, and The Trisagton, in defense of his 
religion and doctune. He was well recogmized in 828 AD. 

26) Lazar (Lazarus) bar Sobto (the old woman), metropolitan of Baghdad, 
who was still alive in the vear 829. He wrote a brief exposition of the Mass 
and baptism, and a significant metrical ode on the Chrism. He also drew up 
a liturgy. 

27) The monk Anton of Takrit, an eminent learned man and master of Syriac 
rhetoric, and an authority on the Aramaic language. His Book on Rhetoric is 
unique among the Eastern and Western Syrian writers. It is a book which 
dazzles the mund with its profound meanings and marvelous wording. Also, 
he composed an anthology of poetry embellished with similes, which 
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revealed his innovative mind and excellence in the craft of poetry. 

Furthermore, Anton wrote a book on the Disine Providence, Reward and 
Punishment, Predestination, a treatise on the Sacnament ofthe Chrism, and prayers. 
He was a contemporary of the Patriarch Dionysius Tell Mahre (818-845). 

28) Jacob, bishop of “Ana, who lived in the middle of the mnth century. He 
was bishop of the Arab tribe of the Banu Taghlib. He was quoted by Bar 
Salibi in his commentary on the Gospels. 

29) Yuhanna bar Jazwi, the monk from Takrit. The learned Moses bar Kipha 
mentioned a metrical ode by him about the censor. He was most likely a 
ninth-century writer. 

30) Patriarch Theodosius of Antioch (887-896), who was bom and raised in 
Takrit. He wrote an exposition of the Booé of Herotitos, and another book 
on medicine. 

31) Severus Moses Bar Kipha, metropolitan of Baremman, Beth Kyono, and 
Mosul. He was born in Balad and flourished in the second half of the ninth 
century. He passed away in 903 AD. Bar Kipha was a distinguished learned 
man and malphono who wrote books on theology, plilosophy, and 
exegesis, including commentaries on the Holy Bible and the Sacraments. He 
also wrote important books on the soul, on the Six Days, a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Lagi, on the Resurrection, on Paradise, another commentary on 
the discourses of Gregory Nazianzen, on Disputation, a church history, and 
a three-volume work on the reasons for major festivals. He also composed 
liturgies and a vaniety of discourses. 

32) Abu Zachariah Denha the Syrian, a philosopher and competent debater. 
Abu al-Hasan al-Mas’udi debated himin Baghdad and in the Green Church 
in Takrit in 927 AD. He attributed to him a history, lost to us, on the Rum 
(Byzantines), their kings, philosophers, and chronicles. 

33) Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Bakus, a famous philosopher and physician. He 
wrote many books on philosophy and translated many others into Arabic. 
His translation was average. His son, Ali, practiced medicine at the Adudi 
Bimaristian (hospital) built by “Adud al-Dawia. Among Abu Ishaq’s writings 
were a scrapbook of medicine, a pharmaceutical book, and a treatise 
arguing that pure wateris colder than barley water. He also wrote a treatise 
on smallpox. 

34) Bakus’s son, Abu al-Hasan “Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Bakus. He was a 
distinsuished physician who taught at the “Adudi hospital founded by 

“Adud al-Dawla ibn Buwayh. Abu al-Hasan was a competent translator of 
many books into Arabic. Both he and his son lived in the tenth century. He 
was proficient in discipline and work. He was blind and wrote little except 
short treatises. He died on September 14, 1004. 
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35) Abu Zakanyva Yahya ibn “Ady, the famous philosopher-logician. He was a 
native of Takrit but resided in Baghdad. Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari said 
conceming him, “He is a philosopher whose knowledge is like a meadow, 
and his pen like lightning. At the beginning of his career he was a 
prominent and learned man of his denomination. He was known for the 
science of logic, although it was only a part and an isolated segment of his 
extensive and general knowledge. Together with literature, logic completed 
his excellence. He shone like a full moon as other moons were waning.” Ibn 
‘Adi was an excellent translator. He translated books from Synac ito 
Arabic. He wrote about seventy treatises and books, including a 
commentary on Aristotle’s Topics, a treatise on the soul, another on the 
science of logic, and other books on theology. He wrote a significant book 
on the Training of Character. He died in 974. 

36) Abu al-Khayr al-Hasan ibn Sawar, known as Ibn al-Khammar of Baghdad. 
He was a ereat philosopher endowed with keen inteligence and broad 
knowledge. He translated many books from Synac into Arabic with great 
precision. In his method of medicine, he followed Hippocrates and Galen. 
He had many writings, including a book on harmorizing the ideas of 
philosophers with Christianity, a book on different climate phenomena 
caused by evaporation, a book on the creation of man and his physical 
components, a book on the dispensation of elders, and a treatise on 
epilepsy. He translated into Arabic the Inagoge (the Ten Categories) of 
Alineos of Alexandria. Many students studied under him, the most 
prominent of whom was the learned Master Abu al-Faraj Ali ibn Hindo, 
who lived in the second half of the tenth century. 

37) Abu ‘Ali ‘Isa ibn Zur’a, the philosopher of Baghdad (d 1008). He was 
distinguished in philosophy, medicine, and translation from Greek into 
Arabic. He composed books, translations, and twenty-four treatises, 
including one on Anstotle’s book on the inhabited part of the earth, a 
treatise on the human mind, and disputatious treatises on theology, 
affirming Christianity in an elegant style. He was effective mterlocutor and a 
devoted teacher, writer, and translator 

38) Ignatius Marcus bar Qiqi, Maphryono of the East from 991 to 1016. He 
fell away**? and lost his church rank He was a competent poet. He 
composed two odes which prove his broad knowledge. 


22! wore: He converted to Islam and then repented but lost his church office. 
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39) Ishaq ibn Zur’a of Baghdad (d 1056). He translated the discourse of 
Damastus the Greek on the administration of government from Symac into 
Arabic. 

40) Abu Sa’d al-Fadl ibn Jarir of Takrit. He had a broad knowledge of sciences 
and experience in medicine, with which he served the Amur Nasir al-Dawla 
ibn Marwan. He wrote a treatise on the names of diseases and their 
derivations, anda book on oblations. He died in the middle of the eleventh 
century. 

41) Abu Sa’d’s brother, Abu Nasr Yahya ibn Janr of Taknt. He was his 
brother’s equal in knowledge and medical expertise. He was still living in 
the year 1097. He wrote a book on ezpenments im astronomy, a useful 
treatise on the benefits of physical exercise and how it should be used, a 
book titled 4AMisbah al-Murshid (The Guiding Lamp) on the principles of 
Christamity, and a chronicle from the time of Adam to the state of the 
Banu Marwan. 

42) Severus Jacob bar Shakko of Bartulli, metropolitan of the Monastery of 
Mar Matta and Azerbayjan (d. 1241) 3? He was a master theologian anda 
prominent philologist and grammarian. His works include the Dialogue 
(Questions and Answers) in two volumes. It treats grammar, rhetonc, 
poetry, philology, logic, and philosophy. Among his other books were Kitab 
al-Kunuz (The Book of Treasures), on the Trinity, the Unity of God, and the 
Incarnation, with a refutation of heresies, and an affirmation of Chnstianity. 
It also contains helpful information on geography and the shape of the 
world, which reveals his farsighted concepts; a book on the exphat proof of 
the truth of Christianity; an exposition of church ranks; a commentary on 
the Sacraments; a book on church music; and twenty-two treatises on 
We ass terms. He also composed odes. 

3) Abu Nasr of Bartulli, nicknamed Zakhi, of the family of Habbu Kanni, 
"tick of the Monastery of Mar Matta. He was avi enerable ascetic, still living 
in the year 1290. He was a proficient writer in Synac. Among his wutings 
were Auseyos (supplicatory prayers) and a metrical life story of Mar Matta. 
He had elegant handwuting. 

44) Dioscorus Gabriel of Bartulli, metropolitan of Jazirat ibn “Umar (d. 1300). 
He had a good grasp of geometry. He composed metrical life stones of Bar 
Hebraeus and his brother Barsoum al-Safi. He also created a liturgy and 
some prayers marked by mediocrity because of the decline of learning of 
latter generations. 


422 gr. gore: “Shakko’ should probably be read “Shabbo” because the letters ‘b’ and © 
look very similar in the Syriac alphabet. 
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45) The priest Hasan ibn Zurqa of Mosul. He livedin the sixteenth century and 
composed a hymn recited at the conclusion of the Mass. 

46) Dionysius Hidayat Allahibn Shammo of Khudavda (Qaraqosh), bishop of 
Malabar, who raised the banner of the Syrian Church in that land (India). 
He composed an ode in praise of the Virgin and a general treatise 
containing canons and regulation. He died in 1690. 

47) Cyn Rizq Allah, bishop of Mosul (d. 1772). He wrote a short Syriac 
morphology. 

48) The priest Yaqub (Jacob) Saka of Bartulli (d. 1931). He was a remarkable 
Syriac poet endowed with innate poetical ability. He left an excellent 
anthology and letters. 


ITs PHYSICIANS 


Some notable Iraq: Syrians excelled in medicine and in this capacity served 
some kings and princes. They wrote important books and useful treatises. 
Some of them have been already discussed, like 1)Yahya ibn “Adi; 2) Ibrahim 
ibn Bakus; 3)his son ‘Ali; 4) al-Hasan ibn al-Khammar, 5) Isa ibn Zur’a: 6) al- 
Fadil ibn Jarir; and 7) Abu Nasr Yahya ibn Jarir. 

Among the other physicians whose names we have come upon were: 


8) The famous Gabriel Qajari, chief physician of the Persian King Kisra 
Abrawiz. He was a notable Syrian and one of the great men in the Persian 
state. He enjoyed a prominent position and preat influence (390-610). 

9) Abu al-Karam Amin al-Dawila Sa’id (see p. 245, 66). 

10) Shams al-Dawla Abu al-Khayr Sahl (see p. 245 ff). 

11) The archdeacon Fakhr al-Dawla Mari (see p. 245 ff). 

12) The deacon Taj al-Dawla Abu Tahir (see p. 245 ff.). 

13) The pest Abu al-Faraj of Mosul. He was physician of the governor of 
Mosul in 1121. 

14) The priest Ibrahim of Mosul, physician of the governor of Mosul in 1159. 

15) Abu al-‘Tzz ibn Daqiq of Mosul, the physician. He was still living in 1258. 
Dagiq was a noble family of the thirteenth century, which also produced 
the priest Abu al-Sa’adat (1246-1290). He combined virtue, knowledge, and 
noble descent. 

16) The deacon Behnam, son of the priest Mubarak of the family of Habbo 
Kanni of Bartulli He practiced medicine in 1292. In this noble family 
flourished the monk Abu Nasr, already mentioned, and the Patriarch of 
Antioch, Behnam (1454) 

17) The prest-physician Jamal al-Din of Arbil (1369). 
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The notables of Iraq are discussed at greater lenoth in the list of the physicians 
of Iraq above and in the later chapter, “Outstanding Synans.” Hence, a simple 
list will suffice here. 


1) Gabriel of Sinjar (see p. 175) 

2) Ibrahim son of Yeshuw’ of Takrit, leader and commander of Takrit (see 
“Outstanding Syrians”) 

3) Marutha son of Habib of Takrit | (see “Outstandine Syrians’) 

4) ‘Ali ibn al-Khammar (see “Outstanding Syrians”) 

5) The family of Abu Imran of Takrit ( (see “Outstanding Syrians”) 

6) The deacon Hiba (Theodore) son of Mark of Takrit (see “Outstanding 
Synans”) 

7) The family of Tayyib of Takrit (see “Outstanding Syrians”) 

8) The family of Tuma of Baghdad (see “Outstanding Syrians”) 

9) The family of Dagiq of Mosul. (see “Its Physicians,” No. 15, above) 

10) The chief clerk (Secretary of State) Safi al-Dawla Sulayman ibn al-Jamal of 
Baghdad. He was a distinguished nobleman of his day. In 1258, he was 
given charge of Diwan al-Zimam (State Department), the chief department 
in the government. He served in this position thiry-one years, until his 
death at the end of 1289. One of his renowned deeds was thathe renovated 
our church in Baghdad near the caliph’s residence in 1274. 
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4 THE CHURCHES OF EDESSA~” 


Al-Ruha (Edessa) is among the most ancient cities in the East and among the 
most eminent in glory and culture. It is, indeed, the precious pearl of the 
countries of the Syrians. It is distinguished by its churches, monasteries, and 
cultural traits, and by its learned men and schools. In his Mw ‘am a/-Buldan (The 
Dictionary of Countries), 4340, Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 626 AH/'1228 AD) 
described al-Ruha as a city in the Jazira between Mosul and Syria. The Christian 
Yahya ibn Jarir22* said the name of al-Ruha in Greek is Edessa. It was built by 
King Seleucus in the sixth year following the death of Alexander.** In his book 
Kharidat al-‘Aja‘ib wa Paridat al-Ghara ib, Umar ibn al-Wardi (d. 749 AH/1348 
AD) said, “Al-Ruha is a great, ancient city. It was so densely populated thatits 
buildings almost reached to Harran. Its inhabitants are mostly Chnistian. It 
accommodated more than two hundred churches and monasteries. The 
Chnstians have no city greater than this. Its Great Church housed the kerchief 
of Christ, with which he rubbed his face and on which it was etched. The king 
of the Rum (Byzantine emperor) sent a messenger to the caliph asking for this 
kerchief, and offered to free a great number of (Muslim) captives as a ransom. 
The king of the Rum received the kerchief and released the captives.” 

We readin an ancient Beth Gaze (treasure of church melodies), copied in 
the thirteenth century, a verse whose composer described the monasteries and 
churches of Edessa, especially the Monastery of the Easterners (Syrians) 
according to the melody of “This is the pleasing fast of the Firstborn.” It runs 
as follows: 





33 'The following section, up to the discussion of the school of Edessa, is taken 
from A/Majaila ALPatnarchnya (Patriarchal Magazine 1, Nos. 4-5 (july and August, 
1933). 

334 -Yahva ibn Jarir, known as Abu Nasr of Takrit, is one of our learned men wha 
was still kving in 1070. This passage was copied by Yaqut al-Hamawi from Yahra's 
book 4..Miayrshid. 

323 Since Alexander died in 323 BC, Edessa was built in 317 BC. 
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© Edessa! You are beautiful by your wall, and by the splendos of your 
orchards and the larze number ‘of your churches. Gorgeous ; is your lofty 
mountain and the monasteries in it Charming and joyous is the surging of 

the River Daysan. In you there are altars abounding in forgiveness and 
temples teeming with saints. In you abides the Monastery of the East 
(Easterners). O nursery of brilliant men! You are magnificent on account 

of your prophets. You are glorified by the Apostles. Blessed is Abgar who 

built you. 

Following are the names of the churches of Edessa, according to the 

History of the Anonymous Edessan (Paris, 1915-1920), 1:179. 


1) The Church of Mar Tuma (Thomas) the Apostle, containing his remains, 
which were transferred from India It is a magnificent church located in 
southwest Edessa. 

2) The Church of the Twelve Apostles, built by Hiba (Ibas), bishop of Edessa, 
in 457 AD. Itis one of the most magnificent and beautiful churches in the 
whole world. 

3) The Church of Mar Sergius the martvr. It was built by Hiba, bishop of 
Edessa, in 435 at the astern Gate of the city. 

4) The Church of St. John the Baptist, built in 457 by Bishop Nuna (Nonnus), 
to the west of the city on marvelous foundations of red marble 

3) The Church of Mar Stephen, built by St. Rabula, metropolitan of Edessa, in 
411. 

6) The Church of Mar Sergius, to the east of Edessa and south of the Church 
of the Apostles. It was built according to the model of the Church of St. 
Tuma (Thomas). 

7) A beautiful church built in the name of St. Theodore the martyr in the 
citadel of the city. 

8) A beautiful church of the same saint in the western mountain on the road to 
Sarug. 

9) The Church of the Edessan Confessors Gurva, Shamuna, and Habib is the 
most beautiful of all the churches. It was built on the Watchers’ Hill, on the 
side of which there was a great monastery. 

10) A second church of the aforesaid Confessors near the Northern Gate of 
the city. 

11) The Church of Mar Quryaqos the martyr to the north of the Church of the 
Contessors. 

12) The Church of Mar Yaqob (Jacob) the martyr, built in the village of 
Karmush, near Edessa, in the time of Emperor Julian (the Apostate). 

13) The Church of St. Thomas the martyr, outside the city to its western side; 
itis a magnificent church. 

14) The Church of Mar Dumyanus (Damian), built on a mound near Edessa. 
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15) The Church of Mar Daniel or Mar Demut, built in the time of Walgush, 
metropolitan of Edessa, in 387. It was mentioned by Michael Rabo in his 
Chronicle, 130. 

16) The Church of the Mother of God, built in the mountain south of the 
Monastery of Mar Yaqub (Jacob). 

17) The great Church of Hagia Sophia, whose construction was begun by 
Bishop Quna at the beginning of the fourth century. It was completed by 
Bishop Shaprut (Sha’ad) and decorated by Bishop Ithalalaha, metropolitan 
of Edessa in the time of Constantine the Great. It is one of the most 
splendid and magnificent churches in the world. Its interior was 
embellished with gold and white glass. Kings donated precious works of art 
to it. The Arabs regarded it one of the wonders of the world. (Writing in 
Cairo, Abu al-Fath Nasir al-Mutarrizi [d 610 AH/1213 AD], in his 
Conmuentary on Magamat al-Harirt, 234, said, “Al-Ruha is a city in the Jazira a 
few mules distant from Harran. The Church of Edessa is one of the 
wonders of the world”) 

18) The Church of the Cross, in the center of the city, to which the skull of 
Mar Theodore was transferred, and which was later named after hm. 

19) The Church of the Mother of God, to the west of Edessa. 

20) The Church of the Virgin, north of the Church of Mar Stephen. 

21) The Church of Mar Jirjis, in the southern part of Edessa. 

22) The Church of Mar Angel Michael, in the southern part of Edessa. 

23) The Church of St. Ephraim, built in the western part of Edessa opposite 
the Mu’in Gate, on a hill which contains the grave of St. Ephraim. It was 
mentioned by the Anonymous Edessan in 1144 (Chronicle of the Anommous 
Hidessan, 2:119) ). 

24) The Church of St. John, built by the Franks in a pleasing style. It has about 
a hundred windows. In it repose the relics of Mar Addai and King Abgar 
(Chronicle of the Anonymous Edessan, 2:132) 


The following are the most famous monasteries of Edessa: 


1) The Monastery of the Mother of God. 
2) The Monastery of the Easterners at the foot of the mountain. 
3) The Monastery of St. Barbara. 
4) Another Monastery of St. Barbara. 
5) The Monastery of the Domes, at the foot of the mountain to the south of 
the temple of Mar Cosmas. 
a The Monastery of the Bishop, named after the Mother of God. 
7) Monastery of the Beloved John of the Apocalypse. 
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8) The Monastery of the Porch, built on top of the mountain, so called because 
ofa porch especially built for the priors. The Anonymous Edessan said that 
in one year 12,000 were baptized in it at Epiphany. At that time, 90,000 
monks lived in the mountain (Chronicle of the Anonymous Edessan, 1-182) 

9) The Monastery of Nawawis (Monastery of the Tombs, and not of the Souls, 
as Rev. Ishaq Armala erroneously maintained in Moajallat alAthar 
[Archeology Magazine] 3:178), built within the mountain. Formerly, it was a 
ereat pagan temple; a pagan idol still stands at this monastery 

10) The Monastery of White, mentioned by Yaqut al-Hamawi, who called it, 
“_.. Dayral-Abyad (The White Monastery), builtin a mountain overlooking 
Edessa. The pealing of its bell could be heard in the city. The spot on which 
it is built overlooks Harran.” (Al-Hamawi, Mu jam al-Buldan, 4-121.) 


The total number of churches and monasteries mentioned in historical 
sources is 43, other than those whose names I have inadvertently omitted. In 
his Syriac Cérontcle, 3-356 (730 of the published edition), Michael Rabo said that 


in the time of the Arabs, fifteen churches were ruined. They were: 


1) The Great Church of Hagia Sophia. 

2) The Church of the Apostles. 

3) The Church of St. Thomas. 

4) The Church of St. Michael. 

35) The Church of St. Cosmas, the Church of the Kerchief. 
6) The Church of St. Jirjis. 

7) The Church of the Savior, the Church of Abgar. 

8) The Church of the Virgin (also called the suspended church). 
9) The Church of the Virgin. 

10) A second Church of the Virgin. 

11) The Church of the Forty Martyrs. 

12) A second Church of the Forty Martyrs. 

13) The Church of the Confessors at the Sa’at Gate. 

14) The Church of 5t. Stephen. 

15) The Church of St. Theodore, facing the Citadel. 


Add to these the Church of St John, which was burned and rained about 
1136, as the Anonymous Edessan relates on the same page. Relating the events 
of the years of 1020, the Anonymous Edessan savs, 





Fearing that Shib] al-Dawla, lord of Mosul, might attack Edessa, Sulayman, 
governor of Edessa, wanted to surrender the city to his Rumi (Greek) 
friend Mani, but the Rumi entered the city by a trick. As he did not have 
sufficient troop: to guard the city, he fortified himself in the citadel 
awaiting the arrival of seinforcements. The Christians, fearing for their 
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lives, gathered in the Great Church of Hagia Sophia as the Mushm soldiers 
arnved from every direction. They slaughtered all the men by the sword 
and took women and children captive. Meanwhile, Shibl] al-Dawla came 
with his men and saw the city was destroyed. He set the temples (churches) 
and palaces on fire and departed. Thus, the Church of the Virgin, which 
had been renovated by Athanasius bar Gumya, and the Church of St. 
Theodore. were burned down. Meanwhile, the noble patncian Abu Ka’b 
came and rebuilt the city. He gathered people to inhabitit and took charge 
of their needs. 


Regarding the conquest of Edessa by Imad al-Din Zangi in 1144, the 
Anonymous Edessan waites, 


Zangi, accompanied by his notable men, his military commanders, the 
notables of the countries, and his counselors and retinue, came and 
destroyed Edessa. They destroved the Church of the Confessors outside 
the city and built the wall with its stones. Ther built the palace of the king 
near the Church of Mar Yuhanna (a place of precious artifacts): the Franks 
(Crusaders) altered its roof and restored its bricks. The church contained 
about a hundred windows and the mausoleum of the bishops of the 
Franks, among whom was Bishop Papios, who was Killed during the 
conquest of Edessa. The church also contained the silver coffin with the 
remains of St. Addai the Apostle and King Abgar, whose holy bones were 
scattered when the city was conquered. The believers gathered parts of 
their remains and placed them in an urn in the Church of Mar Theodore of 
the Syrians. Moreover, the Muskms took the Church of St. John, the 
Church of St. Stephen, and the Church of the Apostle Thomas, where the 
Franks had prayed. Ther converted the Church of St. Thomas into a stable 
for animals and the Church of St. Stephen into a grain barn. They 
destroyed the Church of the Confessors, which had been built a hundred 
years earlier. They also destroyed the Church of St. Theodore and the 
Church of the Angel Michael south of the city, and rebuilt with their stones 
the torn-down segment of the city wall and the high citadel. They 
renovated the Muskms* masjid, which the Franks had used as the residence 
of their bishops.” (Cdromicie of the Anonymous Edessam, 2:132—134, and Matti 
Moosa, The Crusades: Conflict between Christendom and Islam [Gorgias Press, 

2008), 563.) 


Of the events of the year 1174, the Anonymous Edessan related the 
destruction of the Great Church of Edessa. He says, 


«Mt this time the Muslims began to demolish the Great Church of Edessa, 
known as Hagia Sophia, whose south and west wings and altar were still 
standing. They razed that wonderful edifice to the ground and used the 
stones to build the wall of the citadel. Most of these stones, however, they 
transferred to the Muskm masjid in Harran. The Great Church of the 
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Apostle was still standing, untouched by harm. When its north part fell 
down, however, the Muslims began to demolish it and move the stones to 
the citadel They did the same to the Church of the Forty Martrrs, near 
which waz 2 Muslim masjid. 


This is what the authoritative Anonymous Edessan said. What we say is 
that in later times, nothing was left of these churches and monasteries in 
Edessa except the Church of Saints Peter and Paul and the Church of Mar 
Jitis. They were still in the hands of our Syrian congregation until the latest 
exodus of the Syrians from Edessa in February 1924. To God belong sovereign 
powers, first and last. 


THE SYRIAN SCHOOL OF EDESSA**® 


Al-Ruha (Orhoiin Syriac, and Edessain Greek) is one of the most ancient and 
glorious cities of the East. It hold the most comprehensive history and 
grandeur of the great Syrian nation in its past, although itis weak at present. It 
is the first city that hastened to accept the Christian message, and without 
doubt, it is considered the most magnificent city in Aramaic history. 

Edessa was the capital of the kingdom of the Abgarite kings, who ruled 
for four centuries. This kingdom was established in 132 BC by the Syrian King 
Ano IT (Ano means ‘lon’ in Synac) and ended in 244 AD, in the time of Abgar 
XT, having lasted 376 years. Itis said that Ibrahim al-Khalil (Patnarch Abraham 
of the Old Testament) camped in it. There is still a water fountain within its 
confines called The Fountain of the Merciful. 

Edessa’s Aramaic language was the classical Syriac, sometimes called 
Edessan Syriac. We believe that its inhabitants adopted Christianity in the first 
century, although some Onentalists say it was in the second century. Churches 
and monastenes spread throughout it and the mountain overlooking it, which 
came to be known as Tor Oadisho (the Holy Mountain). According to the 
anonymous Edessan chronicler, in the time of the Byzantine Emperor 


Theodosius II (d. 450), the monks of this mountain numbered 90,000. In his 
Chronic, Patriarch Michael Rabo mentioned the names of fifteen churches in 


Edessa which were ruined in the time of the Arabs before the twelfth century. 





26 'This chapter consists of the significant lecture Metropolitan Aphram Barsoum 
delivered at the annual homecoming of the School of Homs on July 26, 1929. He 
opened the lecture by welcoming, in French, His Highness the Administrative 
Commissioner and Army General. We are publishing this lecture [in 4 Hikes, 3 (Dec. 
1929) -457-460] to thank His Grace forhis minute investigation of Syriac history and 
Lteratare. [Editor of AHiéma] 
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One of these churches, Hagia Sophia, was of utmost splendor. In my own 
history, I mention the names of 120 metropolitans and bishops of the See of 
Edessa, which shows the growth of Christianity and Syriac culture in this city. 

Most of all, Edessa became famous for its school, and I would lke to 
address the audience with its history. 

I would like to begin with $t. Ephraim of Nisibin, a shining moon which 
appeared in the firmament of the Synan nation in the fourth century AD, also 
described as the Sun of the Syrians. He was famous for his knowledge, purity, 
and good character. He taught at the School of Nisibin for more than thirty 
years untilit was captured by the Persians. He and the staffmoved to Edessa in 
363 and established a school surpassing that of Nisibin. St. Ephraim was the 
center of this blessed movement and the pivot of its activity. At the School of 
Edessa were taught many disciplines of knowledge, including theology, 
philosophy, the Scnptures, philology, and literature in both Syniac and Greek. 
The citizens of Edessa supported the school, and asa result students flocked to 
it from the farthest corners of the East. Most of the students, however, came 
from Beth Nahrin (Mesopotomia), a region dense with cities, towns, and 
villages, most of which today are ily 3 in ouins. After 136 years of active 
operation, the School of Edessa was closed in 489 AD by the order of 
Emperor Zeno (474-475, 476-491) to avoid doctrinal disputes. The school 
graduated learned men in theology and philosophy whose writings immensely 
benefitted Christianity and mankind. 

In addition to St. Ephraim, the wonderful teacher of the church, who 
expounded the Holy Scmpture in classical Synac and composed 12,000 metncal 
hymns, we may mention his pupils, the most famous of whom were Aba, who 
interpreted the Holy Gospel; Simon, who is said to have written the biography 
of his master, Apolona, who composed church hymns and refuted Marcion and 
other heresiarchs; Zenobius, who refuted Marcion; St. Ephraim’s nephew 
Absmayva (slave of heaven), who composed metrical odes on the Huns’ attack 
of the Byzantines’ land; and Isaac of Amid, a pupil of Zenobius, who 
composed metrical odes on penance, the Virgin and martyrs. 

At that time (the fifth century) schism rocked the school. Some students 
adopted the controversial theological teachings of the Synan Nestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The students were divided into two groups, one 
supporting Nestorius, the other against him retaining their orthodox faith. 
Among those who adopted the teaching of Nestonus were Hiba (Ibas), 
metropolitan of Edessa, who played a great role at that time (he was well 
versed in Syriac and Greek and produced translated works, discourses, and 
spiritual hymns); Accacius, Catholicos of Ctesiphon; Barsauma, metropolitan of 
Nisibin, whose actions history condemns; Ma’na, bishop of Ardashir, Yuhanna, 
bishop of Kirkuk; Paul, bishop of Karkh Ledan; Ibrahim, bishop of Madi; and 
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Mikha, bishop of Lashum. Some of them translated books from the Greek into 
Syriac. The most famous of them was the priest Narsai, who, together with 
Barsauma, established the famous School of Nisibin, which survived more than 
three centauries. Narsai taught ar this school for more than forty years and 
produced excellent wntings. 

The students who maintained the doctrine of the church included Saint 
Philoxenus (Syriac, AKhsnoyo, “stranger’), metropolitan of Mabug (d_ 523). He 
was learned, a master of the Synac language, and penned excellent books on 
asceticism and theology. To the Syrians, he was the martyr of the faith. In 
addition there were Philoxenus’s brother Adda, Phapha, bishop of Beth 
Laphat; Bar hadhbshabba of Qardu; Benjamin the Aramean; and hundreds of 
lay students whose names are not known to us. 

In his book Histoire Polttique, Relgieuse, Littéraire dTidessa (Panis, 1890), 161, 
Rubens Duval says that the School of Edessa concentrated on Greek studies, 
then considered a branch of theology. He further says that in this (the fourth) 
century, the writings of Eusebius of Caesarea were translated into Synac. The 
English Onentalst Wiliam Wright rightly observed that most ancient Synac 
manuscnpts are of Edessan ongin. MSS 411 at the Bntsh Museum contains 
the discourses of Recugaitions attributed to St. Clement; the discourses of Titus, 
bishop of Bostra, against the Manicheans and Eusebius’s History ofthe Martyrs of 
Palestine. A MS dated 462 AD, housed at the Library of Petersburg, contains 
the Beclestastical Alsstory of. Eusebius. Tt appears that these works were translated 
into Syriac during the lifetime of their authors (Eusebius and Titus), or perhaps 
shortly after their death. Just imagine, how magnificent was this learning 
movement and the effort of the learned men of Edessa at that time!” 

After it was closed down, the School of Edessa reopened in Nisibin and 
came to be known as the School of Nisibin, as was said earlier. The School of 
Edessa existed for one and a quarter centumes and produced men whose light 
was a guide for people. Itis therefore imperative for the Synan people today to 
consider these men as guides and to endeavor to revive learning institutions, 
education, culture, and the study of our holy and elegant Syriac lanouage. After 
all, it was the language of the civilized East and Syria in past generations. You 
who seek to can accomplish this task because we are living in an age when the 
means of obtaining knowledge are within your reach. May the benevolent God 
help you in achieving this aim. 





327 gy mote: The entire passage about Wiliam Wright is actually taken from Duval, 
162. 
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5 THE PROMINENT SYRIAN PHILOSOPHER 
MAR YAQUB (JACOB) OF EDESSA (633-708) 


Jacob of Edessa was a distinguished Syrian man of letters and philosopher who 
penned magnificent books on theology, history, philology, philosophy, and 
diverse sciences in the second half of the seventh century, when Syriac 
literature reached a polden age. He was so prolific and had such a mastery of 
the sciences that it was said that he was matchless in both East and West. 
This genius was most likely born around 633 AD. His father, Ishaq, was a 
native of the village of ‘Ayndaba,2"* in the province of Gomya of the diocese of 
Antioch. Jacob was raised in this village and studied preliminary sciences and 
the Holy Scmptures under Quryagos, the village’s elder. Quryaqos, being a 
virtuous man, influenced his pupil Jacob with his character. Thus, Jacob srew 
up to be as noble as his master. Jacob attended the Monastery of John Bar 
Aphtonya** in order to seek the solitary life and further his studies. He 
assumed the monastic habit, completed his studies of the Holy Scriptures, and 
mastered the principles of the Greek language. He then journeyed to 


38 Meaning “Wolf's Fountain.” or “Wolfs Eve.” 

29 This famous monastery, founded by John ‘of Aphtonya (d. 539), was situated 
on the left bank of the Euphrates river opposite Jarablus. A center for the study of 
philozophr, theology, and Syriac and Greek languages for more than five centuries, it 
produced a group of remarkable men. Located at Qinneshrin (Syriac for “Eaples* 
Nest”) itwas known as the Monastery of Qinneshrin in the ime of Severus Sabukht. 
[. #on: Sabukht was metropoltan of the Monastery of Qinneshrin shortly before the 
Arabs’ conquest. He devoted himself to the study of philosophy, mathematics, and 
theolopy. He wrote a commentary on Aristotle's aa/jtica Postertora, of which a few 
sections remain. He also wrote a treatise on svllogism in Aristotle’s Asahtica Proraand 
solved some problems of Aristotle’s Edsterica. Moreover, he wrote a treatise on the 
forms of the zodiac and another on the astrolabe. Some of his writings on philosophy 
were published br Oxientalists_] 


Ti 





Alezandria** to further his studies. In that city he mastered the Hebrew 
lanruare as well as plulosophy and sciences and then repaired to Syria, where 
he retired to a life of seclusion in Edessa. His seclusion, however, did not last 
long, for his gemus could not be kept too long from the natives of Edessa, who 
discovered his talents. Upon the death of Tiberius, bishop of the city, the 
citizens unanimously chose Jacob as their bishop. In response to their quest, 
Patnarch Athanasius of Balad3*! Jacob’s childhood fend and schoolmate, 
ordained him a bishop for Edessa in 684 AD, the same year Athansius became 
a patriarch. As bishop, Jacob later tried unsuccessfully to restore order to the 
monasteries of his diocese. He faced great opposition from the monks, who 
were supported by Patnarch Julian, who had by then succeeded Athanasius in 
the patnarchate. Four years after he becamea bishop, the monks, whom he had 
either suspended from service or cut off fromthe church for violating church 
canons, rebelled against him When he could no longer endure their 
antagonism, he resigned his position and handed it to Patriarch Julian,®2 who, 
with other bishops, thought that Jacob should be more tolerant because of 
their circumstances. He journeyed to the monastery where the patriarch and 
the bishop had assembled. Right at its door he burned a copy of the church 


330 The Orientalist Merz maintains that Jacob’s journey to Alexandria to study is 
evidence vindicating the Arabs in the burning of the Library of Alexandria. See Merz, 
“Historia Artis Grammaticae apud Syros,” in Abdandlungen fur die Kunde des Morsenlandes, 
ix, 35. [The full title of this work and the periodical in which it was published are 
furnished by the translator] We have no idea how long he stayed in Alexandria. What 
we know is that he went to Alexandria when learning in it was confined to Neo- 
Platonism. We are inclined to believe that he studied at its famous school, mother of 
all the schools in the East. At this school medicine, geometry, astronomy, natural 
sciences, and mathematic: were taught Its students were proud that they were 
graduates of this school, as some students in our time are proud to be graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Berlin. At about this time, however, learning bezan to 
decline there. 

#1 Athanasius of Balad was Jacob’s schoolmate. He was a native of Balad and 

studied at the Monastery of Qinneshrin in the time of Severus Sabukht. He devoted 
his time to the translation of Greek philosophy into Syriac. He became a patriarch in 
684 and died in 687. His translations include Porphrsy’s Isagage and another book of 
philosophy, as well as the works of Severus of Antioch and Gregory Nazianzen. He 
wrote a treatise on the Christians’ interrelations with the Mushkms_ 

392 my. wore: Julian was also called the Rumoyo because in his younger days he had 
served with his father in the pare imperial army. See Wiliam Waeht, A Short 
Histary of Syntace Literature, 142, 
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rules, saying, “I bum with fire as i aa and useless the canons which you 

Jacob retired to the Monastery of Mar Jacobin Keshum (Kesum, a town 
neat Samosata) with his pupils Constantine and Damel. He wrote two treatises. 
In the first, he rebuked the shepherds of the church for their blatant failure to 
observe the canons; in the second, he censured those who had violated those 
canons. He resided in Edessa for four years and was succeeded by the meek 
Bishop Habib. Since his ordination was in 684, his departure from Edessa must 
have been in 688. 

While he was at the Monastery of Mar Jacob in Keshum, Jacob of Edessa 
was invited by the monks of the Monastery of Eusebuna to teach Greek He 
accepted the invitation and went to the monastery, where he remained for 
eleven years, teaching the Psalms and commenting on the Holy Scnptures 
according to the Greek text. At this monastery, Jacob revived the teaching of 
the Greek language, which had almost died from negligence. But he found no 
peace at that monastery. The monks, who hated Greek, antagonized him He 
left the monastery with seven pupils and went to the great Monastery of 
Tellada, where he worked for nine years on his revised version of the Old 
Testament. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Habib had died and the congregation of Edessa 
requested Patriarch Julian to send them Jacob of Edessa, which he did. Jacob 
returned to Edessa but remained only for four months, after which he returned 
to the Monastery of Tell’ada to bring back his books and pupils. He died 
suddenly on June 3, 708, and was burned at this monastery. 

Jacob of Edessa was unquestionably a prominent theologian, philosopher, 
historian, translator, srammarian, philologist, and poet. He mastered the Syriac, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages. He had a great knowledge of the Greeks’ 
writings. He was the Syriac writer most influenced by Greek wuitings, a man of 
letters who followed the method developed by his master, Severus Sabukht, in 
the translation of philosophy. In addition to refining Symac studies and 
dialectical commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Jacob wrote an important 
history superior to that of the famous Eusebius. Moreover, he set the rules of 
Sytiac grammar, purged the Syriac language of foreign terms, and restored its 
former purity. For this reason, the classical Syniac language came to be known 
as Edessan Syriac.*** Because of his multi-faceted knowledge and discipline, 





333 gy note: See William Weight, 142. 

3+ In his Mukdrasar al-Duwal, 18, Bar Hebraeus said, “The Syriac language is 
classified into three forms. The most classical of them is the Aramaic, which is the 
language of Edessa, Harran, and outer al-Sham (Syria). The second is the language of 
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Jacob was reparded as an encyclopedia in his time. The Orientalists who wrote 
about Syriac literature, ike Anton Baumstark, Rubens Duval, Wiliam Waoght, 
and Theodor Noldeke, are unanimous in maimtamuing that Jacob of Edessa was 
the most famous Syriac writer who flourished in the age Known in the history 
of Syriac literature as the Arab Age. In this age, the Syriac mind ripened and 
found an avenue for reasoning and research; it was the Golden Age of Syriac 
literature. In this age, the humanities were promoted by the graduates of the 
Schools of Edessa and Nisibin. 

The fame of Jacob of Edessa, which made him the greatest writer, was 
predicated on three premises: The first was his extreme concem for the Bible. 
Like the rest of the Symac theologians, he lent great importance to the Old 
Testament. The second was the numerous letters he addressed to distinguished 
contemporaries. William Warght says that Jacob of Edessa “was an 
indefatigable correspondent of many students who sought his advice and 
assistance from far and near.” The third, and most important of all, was his 
great concern for the Syriac language. As has already been said, Jacob of 
Edessa flourished in the second half of the seventh century, a time when the 
Arabs were conquering and Arabizine the countries, with the result that their 
language began to oval Syriac and replace it Threatened by the Arabic 
language, Syriac needed rules and regulations for its preservation. Up to this 
time, the Symians, as Rev. Gabriel Cardahi stated in the introduction of his book 
iL Manahi (programs, curricula),* had received their language by tradition. 
But when the Arab conquest prevailed and it began quickly to affect the 
conquered countries, Syrian learned men perceived that their language was 
becoming corrupted owing to the mingling of Syrians with foreigners. Jacob 
rose to the challenge by fixing rules and regulations for the Syriac language in 
his Grammar, which according to Iiyya (Elijah), bishop of Nisibin, was the first 
ofits kind in this discipline.**” He was described as the leading authority in this 
field. Several Synac writers like Yusuf Hozoyo (580), Ahodemeh (559), and 
Hannan Yeshu’ (630) had preceded Jacob of Edessa in composing Syriac 
grammars. But their grammars gained no popularity among the Symans. Most 
of them were lost, except for fragments mentioned by learned men. To the 





Palestine, the laneuaze of Damascus, the Mountain of Lebanon, and the rest of inner 
Syria. The third and ughest is the Chaldean Nabatean language of the Mountains of 
Athur (northern Traq) and the rest of that country.” 

393 gy nore: William Weight, 143. 

36 See Cardahi, A/Maaahy, p. 9 of the Introduction. 

37 He called his grammar Torus Mamio Sorioyo (An Emendation of the Syriac 


Language). 
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contrary, the Grasmar of Jacob of Edessa surpassed them all by being used in 
the teaching circles. It became so popular among the Syrians that they 
considered it the first grammar to be wnitten, and its author the first Synac 
grammiarian 258 Jacob’s position in the Syriac language was like that of Abu al- 
Aswad al-Dw’ali (d. 688), who set the mles of Arabic grammar. If what al- 
Zayyat said in his book 4LAdab al Arali (Arabic Literature) is true,¥* that Abu 
al-Aswad al-Dw’ali borrowed the knowledge of grammar from the Syrians, we 
can then properly say that Jacob of Edessa laid the first stone in the foundation 
of Arabic grammar. 

To Jacob is ascribed the use of five diacritical points*? in the Syniac 
language, in the form of small Greek letters. It is said that his continuous and 
profound study of philological manuscripts of the Greek language, which he 
had mastered, inspired him to develop these points instead of the traditional 
dots used by the Symans. He did this especially when he realized that the vowel 
sounds of the Edessan Syriac language could be replaced by Greek vowels, 
which are far clearer than minute dots.**! Since then, Western Syrians used 
these signs for their facility. But the Eastern Syrians (Nestorians and 
Chaldeans) kept using the dots as diacritical points.*? 

Some writers have erroneously attnbuted the invention of the Greek 
vowel symbols to Theophile of Edessa (d. 783). They claim that he drew 
attention to them in order to establish the correct forms of Greek terms in his 
translation of the I#ad+3 But scholars like Weismann, Theodor Noldeke, 
Wilam Waght, and others maintain that these vowel symbols belong to Jacob 





588 Cardahi, ibid 

33° Al-Zavyat said, “We think that Abu al-Aswad did not formulate grammar and 
diacritical points on his own; he had knowledge of the Syriac lanpuage, whose grammar 
had been set before that of the Arabic language, or he had connections with Syriac 
ptiests and church notables, which enabled him to write down what he has written.” 
See al-Zayvat, AiAdat alArabi, 141. 

0 rr nore: A set of vowel signs. 

* pr. nore: See Wiliam Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature, 132. 

2 tr mote: These diacritical marks are an elaborate system of accentuation and 
interpunctons. They were in the form of dots placed above or beneath the letters to 
indicate the manner of pronunciation. Jacob of Edessa replaced them with fre Greek 
vowels which are more facile and distinct than the dots. 

3 See Juri Zaydan, Tanks a/-Tamaddun al-Islana (History of Islamic Civilization), 
133, and Krrab Alligan ; fi Sarf Lughat ai-Suryan Perfecting the Morphology of the 


Syrians’ Language), 20. 
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of Bsessa.*** Finally, we have strong evidence that these diacritical marks were 
developed by Mar Jacob of Edessa: The Syriac British Museum M5 134, dating 
back to the time of Jacob of Edessa, who died im 708, contains the Greek 
vowel signs clearly fixed on Syriac terms. Thus, these signs could not have been 
invented by Theophile of Edessa who died almost eighty years after Jacob. If 
we realize that the above-mentioned British MS was transcribed in Jacob's 
time, we must admit that they were his and no one else’s. 

Moreover, Jacob wanted to take a further step to reform the Syriac 
language, for which, Wiliam Wrght says, “his countrymen were not 
prepared.*°* He tried an experiment similar to that of the Turks who had lately 
adopted the Latin senpt.3+¢ His continuous study of Greek manuscripts 
aquainted him with a method of writing where the vowel-sounds were 
represented by letters and placed side by side with the consonants as part of the 
alphabet. Realizing the benefit of the simplicity and clarity of this method 
sounds, he intended to introduce vowel-letters to the Syriac alphabet, which 
contains only consonants. So he developed forms for seven vowel letters 
imitating those of the Greek language *” He indicated the long Syriac letter olaf 
(A) with a separate vowel letter, thus adding another vowel to the former ones 
with result that he had eight vowel-letters. He introduced these vowel sounds 
to the alphabet, to be fixed in the same line with the consonants. However, he 
introduced the vowel-letters to be used only for certain terms, which he used as 
examples in composing his grammar. This innovation, however, found no 
favor and ended with his death. The Syrians continued to use Jacob’s five 
diacritical vowel signs mentioned above.*** 

It seems that the idea of introducing new letters to the Syriac alphabet 
had been considered by writers before Jacob of Edessa. This is indicated in 
Jacob’s letter to Paul of Antioch, who had asked him to reform the defects of 
the Syriac language. Jacob replied, “Many before me and you have desired to 


344 See N. Weisman, Honge syriacae, 181-188; Wiliam Wright, Caralogue, 1168, and 
AA Short History of Synac Literature, 132, n. 1; and Noldeke’s article on Syriac kterature. 

3 mr. wore: Wright, 4 Short History of Syriac Literature, 132. 

#6 yy. note: The Turks adopted the Latin script under Mustafa Kamal (Ataturk) in 
1926. 

#7 See Bar Hebraeus, Sembe (Lights), a book on grammar in our St. Mark’s 
Library, MS 217. 

346 oy note: It should be pomted out that the whole account of Jacob's :nnovation 
and introduction ofthe system of vowel-sounds into the Syriac language is taken from 
Wiliam Wright's 4 Sort History of Syriac Leterature, 131-153. 
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do this task. But the loss of ancient manuscripts which contained these 
inadequate letters prevented them from undertaking such a project.” 

Jacob of Edessa had a great impact on Islam. In his book Fajr al Islam 
(The Dawn of Islam), Ahmad Amin says that prominent Christian religious 
men gave a fatwa (formal juristic opinion) making it legal to educate Muslim 
children. He saw this as evidence that some Muslims had become devoted to 
the study of philosophy under Christian religious men after previously having 
been reluctant to do so. William Wright assigned Jacob of Edessa a position 
which rivals that of St Jerome in the Latin world? The German Orientalist 
Anton Baumstark drew an analogy between Jacob and Jerome showing the 
similarity between the two. He said that both Jacob of Edessa and Jerome 
preferred to transmit their knowledge in the form of letters. Both knew 
Hebrew well, which undoubtedly enhanced their ability to work on the Holy 
Scriptures. Both exerted utmost energy in translation and correction, and both 
translated the history of Eusebius. In the end, however, Baumstark preferred 
Jacob of Edessa to Jerome because of the diversity of his philological and 
philosophical wntings.3>* 

From his life story we may deduce that Jacob of Edessa was a man of 
principles. He never wavered in telling the truth. He feared no censure and was 
very strictin the enforcement of church canons. We can see in his burning ofa 
copy of the canons his great moral courage, for which he faced vehement 
antagonism, like many great law-abiding men in every age. Whatever 1s said 
about his strict observation of the canons, still we observe that the Synans of 
Edessa regretted what they had done to him. Indeed, they recalled him to be 





39 Ahmad Amin, Fajr a/-Isiam, 1:155. 

350 1In the eyes of Christianity, St. Jerome was the link between East and West. He 
was born in Stridon (Dalmatia) in the year 330 and studied in Rome. He visited the 
Eastin 372 and devoted himself to worship in the wilderness situated between Antioch 
and the Euphrates River, during which he mastered the Hebrew language, which 
enabled him later to expound the Holy Bible. In 378 Jerome was ordained a priest. 
Then he traveled to Constantinople, where he studied Greek Eterature under Gregory 
Nazianzen. In 382 he sailed to Rome and contacted Pope Damasus. He returned to 
the Eastonce more and studied hermeneutics under the blind Didymus in Alexandria. 
In 386 he moved to Palestine and took up the ascetic life in Bethlehem, where he 
devoted his time to the study of the Holy Scriptures until his death in 420. Jerome 
translated the Holy Bible from the original Hebrew into Latin; he also translated into 
Latin the Evclenastical History of Eusebius and many other works. 

33! ye won: For a more correct statement of Anton Baumstark on Jacob of Edessa, 
zee Ienatiue Aphram I Barsoum, The Scattered Pearls, 2nd rev_ ed, tranz. Matti Moosa 
(Gorgias Press, 2003), 350, n. 5. 
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their bishop after the death of the aged Bishop Habib. This in itself is a 
testimony to his sreat soul and superlative zeal The German Onientalist 
Noldeke says that Jacob was of commendable character, for which he faced 
opposition. 

Because of his innovation, especially the invention of the five vowel signs 
and the introduction of refomms to the Syriac language, already discussed, some 
writers place him above the great philosopher Bar Hebraeus. They claim that 
the writings of Bar Hebraeus lacked originality. 

Jacob of Edessa was a Syrian by doctrine, origin, and tongue. But 
Assemani, in his Brbdotheca Onentalts, tried to make him a Roman Catholic 3* 
since in his age, no one was Jacob’s equal; he pave up this attemptin despair5>* 

Jacob never heeded old customs and traditions except those of the 
Apostles. This is seen in the numerous legal opinions in his canons. His love 
for church order is clearly shown in his legal opimon No. 95, which forbade the 
untrained or those with ugly voices to chant or read the Scriptures in the public 
meetings held in cities and villages, lest they offend the congregation. Jacob 
realized that only those trained and having sweet voices should chant and read 
because God is a God of order, and not of confusion. 

The waitings of Jacob of Edessa are many. Some of them are lost to us, 
others are still preserved in manuscript form, and still others have been 
published by Orientalists. They are theological, philosophical, historical, 
linguistic, and grammatical. They include works written or translated by him. 
Generally, they lack the eloquence which characterizes the wntings of Ishaq 
(Isaac) of Antioch, Jacob of Sarug, and Philoxenus of Mabug. The author of his 
biography in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 15 (1911): 114, says, “If we measure 
Jacob of Edessa by the standard of the knowledge of his time, we find in him 
the traits of a consummate theologian and learned man in the true scientific 
sense.” 

Following are his works: 

1) While staying at the Monastery of Tell’ada, Jacob revised in 705 the 
Syriac version of the Bible called the Pshitto (simple). He divided it into 
chapters, each prefaced by an introduction. He appended to the text many 
JSchoia, incorporating in some of them Greek and Syriac commentaries. In some 
chapters he fixed the comect pronunciation of tenms. No complete copy of this 
revision has come down to us; however, the Bibilotheque Nationale in Paris 
contains two MSS of the Pentateuch and a number of passages from Daniel. In 


432 or note: Le., Chalcedonian. 
333 See Assemani, Bibdotheca Orrentalts, 1-470 and 2-337. 
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the British Museum, M35 dated 719 and 720, thatis nine years after Jacob’s 
death, contain 1—2 Samuel, the beginning of 1-2 Kings, and Isaiah. 

2) While staying at the Monastery of Eusebona, Jacob wrote a schowton on 
the Holy Bible according to the Greek text. To Noldeke, it is a rational and 
logical commentary. Portions of it were published by Philips, Wnoght, 
Schroeter, and Nestle, who based their work on the British Museum M55.* 
The monk Sawera (Severus) mixed these commentaries with those of St 
Ephraim, and they were published in St Ephraim’s Latin copy. A MS in the 
Vatican Library contains these commentaries, which consist of eight books of 
the Bible. They include the Pentateuch (the five Books of Moses), Job, Joshua, 
and Judges. Both Bar Salibi and Bar Hebraeus quoted Jacob’s commentaries. 

3) Several tracts on the Scriptures quoted by late Syrian commentators. 
Portions of them were mentioned by Assemani in his Bibiotheca Ontentalts. 

4) A collection of legal opinions (canons) in the form of letters addressed 
to the presbyter Addai. They were published by Paul de Lagarde, working from 
a Pans MS. A critical edition with Genman translation of the same was 
published by Kayser (Lezpzig, 1886), who used Paris MSS 62 and 111 and three 
more MSS from the Bntish Museum. In his book Hxdsjo (Nomocanon), Bar 
Hebraeus quoted some of these canons 

5) A treatise on the consanguineous degrees of relation which forbid 
marrage. It is mentioned by Baumstark, Duval, and Wnght. 

6) A Chronicle in which he revised the Hc srlesiastical Hitstory of Eusebius, 
beginning with the 20* year of Constantine the Great and ending with the year 
692. Patriarch Michael Rabo | (d. 1199) made use of this revision. It was also 
used by Ilivya (Elijah), metropolitan of Nisibin. Of this history, only defective 
fragments remain. They are found in the British Museum’s MS 14685. William 
Waeght says, “The loss of Jacob’s Chromick is greatly to be regretted.’ 
sedge! to Baumstark, another writer extended this Chronicle to the year 
710.45 Noldeke wished that all of Jacob’s other works had been lost, if only to 
preserve his Chromck, of which only a few mutilated leaves have survived 
According to Wiliam Wright, “Jacob” s design was to continue the Chronicle of 
Eusebius on the same plan" Later Syrian historians made use of this 
Chrontck. 





354 tr. nove: The numbers are not given by the patriarch. They are 14, 483 and 17, 
253 tr nove: Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature, 147. 


36 yy mote: See Anton Baumstatk, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 254. 
357 py. nore: Wright, A Sibert History of Syriac Literature, 148. 
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7) A treatise on the Te First Cause, the Creator, the Eternal, the Almighty 
God and the Preserver of all created beings. It was mentioned by George, 
bishop of the Arab tribes, who continued the book of The Sixx Days, which is 
lost to us. Some thought that it is the same Syriac book entitled The Cause of Al! 
Causes, Whose original title is De Causa omnium Causarum. But when Kayser 
published this book at Leipzig in 1889,** it became evident to the learned that 
its composition post-dated Jacob by along time. It could not be dated before 
the eleventh or the twelfth century. The author of this book said about himself 
that he was a bishop of Edessa. Thirty years after his ordination he shunned 
the world and sought solitude with two or three ascetics because of what he 
had suffered from his congregation. Then he wrote a book for the good of 
mankind He also said that, like other writers, he had used the six days of 
creation in the book of Genesis as a base for his accounts of the universe. 
These accounts contain the heavenly world, the earthly world, and people, 
animals, plants, and minerals. He was the encyclopedist of the Middle Ages. 

8) The Enchiridion (Compendium), a tract on philosophical terms, which 
is the best of his writings on philosophy. It is preserved in the British Museum 
MS 21154. Another metrical version contained in two MSS at the Vatican may 
be of his composition. 

9) In his book, .4 short History of Syriac Leterature, Wiliam Waght is of the 
opimon that it is probably correct to ascribe to Jacob of Edessa the treatises 
contained in Vatican MSS 36 and 95. Sometimes he thought that Jacob had 
translated Aristotle’s Categories and_4 Commentary on Logic ox Diaketicr. Finally, 
however, Wright discovered that the translator was Sergius of Rish ‘Ayna (Ras 
al-‘Ayn), because Jacob was only a young boy when the British Museum MS 
was written. Furthermore, the composition is not that of Jacob of Edessa. As 
for the Commentary on Logic, Hoffman showed that it belongs to another 
writer. 


358 yr gore: Kayser published it under the title Dar Buch tom de Erkennrais der 
Wabrhet (Leipzig, 1889). A German translation was published at Strassburg, 1893. See 
Wright, A Shorr History of Syriac Literature, 147, n. 4. 

255 wy. gots: In his discussion of Sergius Rish “Arma, or as he writes the name 
RasAin, Wiliam Wrght says, “In the Vatican MS clr: (Catalog, II, 306, No. v2), this 
translation of Anstotle’s Categories: iswrongly ascribed to Jacob of Edessa, who could 
hardly been more than a boy at the time when the MS in the British Museum was 
transcribed. Besides, the version :3 not of his style. The Paris MS. Ancien fonds 161, 
naturally repeats this mistake. Zotenbere, Catalog, 202; Wright, A Short History of Syriac 
Literature, 91, n_ 2. 
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10) Toward the end of his life Jacob wrote The Sax Days of Creation. He was 
probably the first of the Synans to treat this subject. It was leftincomplete but 
later completed by his frend George, bishop of the Arab tubes. Itis divided 
into seven discourses, beginning with a dialogue between the author and his 
disciple Constantine. Two copies of this work survive, one in London and the 
other in Lyons. It was analyzed by L’abbe Martin, who published portions of it 
in Paris. Hj elt published the third discourse on geography with a Latin 
translation; Duval says that Jacob’s geography is not an innovation as thought 
by Martin, but is taken from Ptolemy. 

11) A Grammar of the Syriac Language, s0 consummate that Jacob was 
considered the leading authonty on Synac grammar. For a long time it 
remained the general source in this field in Syria. Bar Hebraeus made use ofit 
in compiling his own grammar, which testifies to Jacob’s profound erudition. 
Only fragments of it remain; these are at Oxford Library and the Library of the 
British Museum. 

12) A letter to George, bishop of Sarug, on Syriac orthography, in which 
he discussed how diverse Syriac terms and Greek terms translated into Syriac 
should be written. The letter is supplemented by a tract divided into five 
chapters on individuals, genus, times, the signs of interpunction, and 
accentuation. He emphasized in it the mmportance of the faithfulness of 
coprists. It was published by George Phillips in London, 1869, and Martin in 
Paris in the same year.*6° 

13) Jacob translated the Cathedral Hormiltes of Mar Severus of Antioch from 
the Greek into Syriac, a work he completed in 701. They are preserved in the 

Tatican MS 141 and British Museum MS 12159, dated 876 AD. In this MS, the 
homilies, which number 125, are divided into three volumes 2 

14) Jacob drew up an anaphora, or liturgy, beginning thus: “ O Lord, the 
Father of all and the Host of Hosts.” It was translated by Renaudot into Latin 
and published in his Liturgiarum Ortentalium Collectio, 2 (Paris, 1716): 371. 

15) He revised the anapdora of St. James, brother of the Lord, and purged 
it of the errors of copyists.** He also translated the anaphora of Mar Ignatius 
the Firey one. 





360 ty mote: See G. Phillips, 4 Letter by Mar Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, on Orthography 
f (1869), and Martin, Jacobi et Edessens Epfustola ad Georgium ebume AY aru. ge tant Mt de 
Orbthographia S Syniaca (1869) “Wiliam Wrght, 1A Short History of Sy: riac Literature, 151,n2. 

aol Warght, 149, zays this work iz of great importance. 

382 yy mote: A revised version of this anaphora was published with both Greek and 
Syriac texts by Adolph Ricker under the title, Die Jakobonanapbora, aach der Rezencion des 
Jagot von Edessa (Minster, 1923). 
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16) The Boot of Treasures, containing the order of baptism, the 
solemnization of matrimony, and the consecration of water in the Epiphany. 

17) He translated the Searer (supplicatory prayers) of Mar Severus of 
Antioch on baptism. 

18) A calendar of feasts for the cycle of the year and the hours of worship 
during the week. 

19) A book on the interpunction and accentuation of the Holy Bible and 
the works of famous fathers of the church. There are two copies of this work, 
one at out Monastery of St. Mark MS 41, the other at the Library of the 
Za’faran Monastery in Mardin MS.# 

20) A translation of the story of the Rechabites from Greek into Syriac, as 
narrated by Zosimus, the onginal of which was wnitten in Hebrew. 

21) A translation of the Ocfoébus of Clement, a copy of which is at the 
Library of our Monastery of St. Mark, MS 135. It mentions that it was 
translated in 678 AD.3#+ 

22) A treatise on the dispensation of the Lord Christ, supported by the 
Prophets, the Apostles, and teachers. After stating their sayings, he provided a 
synopsis of the biography of each of them. 

23) A treatise he sent to the presbyter Tuma on the Exposition of the Hod 
Eucharist among the Syrians from the time of the Apostles down to his own 
time. It was mentioned by Bar Salibi in his Commentary on the Holy Eucharist. 
Assemani incorporated it in his Bibdotheca Orientalir, 1:479-486. 

24) A treatise on the Holy Chnsm, incorporated into the homilies of the 
fathers for the whole year. 

25) A fine copy of the Order of Funerals at the Library of St. Mark in 
Jerusalem, MS 120, and a treatise on funerals. It begins, “Burial of the dead, 
emended tecently and accurately by Mar Jacob of Edessa.” More than any 
other, this book is characterized by its orderly arrangement. The order is 
preceded by hymns and followed by readings from the Scriptures, followed by 
busoyos (Supplicatory prayers) and numerous elegies and pravers for all ranks of 
the clergy and lay people. It was copied in the twelfth century. 

26) A revision of the translation of the Ma‘athe (Hymns) of Mar Severus 
of Antioch made by Paul, bishop of Edessa, when he was in Cyprus. The 
oldest copy of these hymns is at the library of the Monastery of St. Mark, MS 
60, copied by the priest Taban for his son, the deacon Saliba, in 1210 AD. 


63 No number is given for this MS. 
254 gr. sore: Wiliam Wright mentions the Osedshwsas that of Severus of Antioch. It 
waz translated by Paul of Tella. See Waght, 135, 149. 
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27) A collection of canons of the ecumenical and local councils which 
convened in ancient times, which he translated from Greek into Synac. A copy 
of these canons written on vellum is at the Library of the Za’faran Monastery, 
MSS 20 and 21. They were most likely written in his own hand because they 
end with his own canons and replies to the questions addressed to him by 
some of his contemporaries. 

28) A translation of the wnitings of the theologian Gregory Nazianzen. 
This work is mentioned by Bar Hebraeus, but William Wright and Anton 
Baumstark maintain that Bar Hebraeus was mistaken and that there is no 
evidence to support his statement. 

29) Metrical odes and several myymre and madrashe (metrical hymns and 
discourses), some of which bear Jacob’s name, designed for the Passion Week. 
He also composed ten treatises on Palm Sunday. 

30) A biography of Yuhanna (John), bishop of Tella. 


Mar Jacob composed many writings other than those already mentioned 
in the form of correspondence. We have already mentioned his letters to Paul 
of Antioch and to George, bishop of Sarug. Other letters were addressed to the 
priest Addai (on the order of baptism and the consecration of water), to the 
deacon Barhadhbshabbo (on a criticism of the Council of Chalcedon), to 
Yuhanna the stylite of the Monastery of Litarba (Atharib) near Aleppo, to 
Eustathius of Dara, to Chrisona of Dara, to the priest Ibrahim, to the deacon 
Jitjis, and to Tuma the sculptor. This famous bishop (Jacob of Edessa) 
composed prose meme (homilies, discourses), only a few of which have come 
down to us. Some of these memre treat the Holy Bucharist and the use of 
unlleavened bread. In others he criticizes those who maintain the doctrine of 
the Two Natures and those who violate church canons. His metrical hymns are 
very few. One of them treats the Tnnity and the Incarnation; another, which 
treats faith, is attributed to him but actually belongs to Jacob of Sarug.**° The 
writings of Jacob of Edessa are preserved in manuscripts scattered over famous 
libraries. 


38 yy sore: Wright, 149: Baumstark, 252. 

386 ty ote: Quite often Jacob of Edessa is confused with other Syrian fathers of his 
namesake. On the cover of Jacob of Edessa’s Schalta On Pasrages Of The Old Testament, 
translated into English by George Phillips (London, 1864), the cataloger of the 
University of Pennsylvania Library wrote, “Jacob Barda’ya, bishop of Edessa 
Evidently he confused Jacob of Edessa with Jacob Baradaeus, who in 544 was 
consecrated at Constantinople az metropolitan of Edezsa and Azia by Patriarch 
Theodosius of Alexandria. 
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6 THE MONASTERY OF QINNESHRIN 


The famous Monastery of Qinneshre or Qinneshrin, situated on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, was one of the greatest monasteries of the Synan 
Orthodoz Church. The term OQinneshrin (Eagies’ Nest) was siven to itin the 
seventh century and prevailed over its other name, the Monastery of Aphtonia, 
taken from the name of its founder , John the Edessan, who was well known as 
Yuhanna Bar Aphtoma (John the son of Aphtomia). John founded this 
monastery in the year 530 and turned it into a distinguished center for monastic 
living and the teaching of Greek and Syriac sciences.* 

In Mujam al-Buldan, Yaqot al-Hamawi said, “The Monastery of 
Qinneshrin is located on the eastern bank of the Euphrates in the 
neighborhood of the Jazira and the land of Mudar opposite Jarbas.** Between 
it and Sarug is seven fanarangr (a few mules) distance. It is a big monastery 
which in its heyday accomodated 370 monks. On its temple is found the 
following inscription: 

‘O Monastery of Qinneshre, it is sufficient that you have become the 
Visiting place for those who seek pleasure and entertainment. You are still 
populated and crowded; you are still resplendent and visited. Most of all, you 
are still the object of wonderment’.”7"° 


368 This monastery should be distinguished from the ancient city of the city of 
Qinneshrin, situated to the south of Aleppo, a stage distance from Homs. In his 
Scholion, 1:369, Theodore Bar Kuni says, “It seems that worship of the eagle was very 
old among the Greeks. This is attested by the fact that the city of Qinneshrin was built 
after its name.” Qinneshrin became famous, 2s mentioned in the Eastern chronicles, 
but was ruined at the end of the tenth century. In our history, we mentioned 18 
bishops of that city from 326 to 945. 

38° Br Jarbas, “Yaqut means Jarabulus. In ancient times it was called Agrophos 
(Europos). 

3 See Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu jaw a/-Buidan, 4-165. 
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Following is a condensation of what has been written in our church 
history about this monastery, which we have gathered in order to perpetuate its 
memory. 

The lifestory of Saint Jacob Baradaeus says that this saint loved this 
monastery for its excellences. He visited it to find out how its monks were 
doing. He served the priestly ranks in it because it was recently built. One day, 
when Jacob was celebrating the Holy Euchanst, an Arabian who had recently 
been baptized was present. He saw fire from heaven and flames descending on 
the Elements and angels with heads bowed before the divine sacrifice. He also 
saw them writing in the Book of Li the names of those who had partaken of 
the elements. ‘The faith of that barbarian (Arab) increased, and he began to 
glonfy God?! Pnor to that, Jacob ordaimed two venerable monks, namely, Mar 
Dennut as metropolitan of Laodicea and Mar Sarjis as bishop for Harran.7 

In 599, Domutian, Chalcedonian bishop of Melitene, using the influence 
of his cousin, Emperor Maurice, persecuted the Orthodox with savagery. He 
usurped from them churches and monasteries in Melitene and its 
neighborhood and also in Beth Nahrin (present Iraq), expelling a great number 
of monks. He had about 400 monks from the Monastery of the Eastemers in 
Edessa killed. Because of this, the monks, including those of the Monastery of 
Qinneshrin, dispersed throughout the regions. But when the Persians took 
those countries in the second half of the seventh century, they restored the 
churches and the monasteries to their Syrian owners.274 

In 623, the Slavs*"* entered the island of Crete and other islands. They 
captured the monks from the Monastery of Qinneshnn, killing twenty of 
them.*"? It happened in the time of Mar Daniel, metropolitan of Edessa (663— 
684), that some young monks of this monastery were possessed br evil spirits. 
The abbot, Mar Daniel, was told about their case. He advised that a relic of the 
remains of Saint Sawera, metropolitan of Samosata, be brought to the 
monastery. When the right hand of the saint was brought and the abbot had 
the possessed monks stand facing it, God healed them from this affliction by 
the intercession of the saint.*6 


#1 John of Ephesus, The Lift Stories of Eastera Saints, 2:611. 

72 John of Ephesus, 2:587. 

373 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2-356. 

374 9, more: Arab waiters called the Saqaliba as Slavs. The passage seems to indicate 
that monks from the Monastery of Qinnezhrin were in Crete when the Saqaliba 
arrived. Why the monks were in Crete is unknown. 

e3E W. Brooks, ed, Chromica Minorz, 22147. 

#¢ Michael Rabo, 2-400. 
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In the middle of the eighth century this monastery suffered a period of 
inactivity, illustrated by the following episode. Theodore, bishop of Samosata, 
who was probably a graduate of this monastery, chose the deacon Jirjis (who 
later became Patriarch Jirjis I) as his secretary. Observing that Jirjis was 
endowed with virtue and wisdom, he predicted his future, saying, “I feel that 
God will offer you a high rank in his church. Therefore, let your eyes be open 
to take care of this monastery in which you were raised, because it has become 
inactive.”277 

About the vear 810, the Monastery of Qinneshrin was ruined and its 
monks scattered. The reason was that aman named Rabi’, a follower of Nasr 
who rebelled against the Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun (d_ 833), from the town of 
Jisr situated on the Euphrates river, raised with his followers the banner of 
rebellion. He came to the Monastery of Qinneshrin but found no one willing to 
give him anything in order to save it from his scourge. He allowed his men to 
destroy the monastery, and set it andits matchless temple on fire. They did the 
same to the temple (church) of St. Thomas the Apostle, built in the citadel that 
was perched ona rock above the monastery. Afterwards, a group of men called 
the Gubbites (after the Monastery of Guba), who had broken away from the 
church and lived in the area of the monastery, came to the monastery and 
looted the doors and the wood and leftit entirely in ruins. This was the first of 
our monastenes to suffer ruin under the Arabs.*"5 

Meanwhile Dionysius I, Tell Mahre, a graduate of this monastery, 
ascended the throne of Antioch and obtained an investiture of his patriarchate 
from the Caliph al-Ma’mun. It was then that the Amir Uthman ibn Thumama 
captured hollow Syria, Homs, and the land of Phoenicia. He proceeded to the 
Monastery of Qinneshnn and saw how fire had damaged its magmficent 
temple. He was astonished at its splendor despite its destruction. Patnarch 
Dionysius paid him a visit and asked his permission to rebuild it. The amir 
honored him, cheered him up, and issued a decree allowing him to rebuild it. 
He also sent letters telling the workers to help him build whatever he wished of 
his churches and monasteries”? This took place in the year 810 or 820. To 
Patriarch Dionysius goes the credit for the renovation of this great monastery, 
which, in a span of a hundred years, praduated fifteen bishops who were a 
support to the holy church. 

We have not been able to obtain the names of the abbots of this 
monastery except for the first eight. They were: 





3° Michael Rabo, 2:475. 
378 Michael Rabo, 2:490. 
39 Michael Rabo, 2:502. 
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1) Mar Yuhanna bar Aphtomia, its first abbot, also known as Yuhanna the 
Great, from 530 to 538. His biography will follow. The church commemorates 
lum in two festivals, one on November 4, the day of his death, and the other 
on June 26. 

2) Mar Alezandrus the aged, who acted as a deputy of Mar Yuhanna in his 
absence. According to his lifestory, he succeeded him after his death. It seems 
that the term of his office was short, Heis commemorated on January 29. 

3) Mar Yuhanna II, who wrote the lifestory of Patriarch Severus of 
Antioch before 544.7°° Mar Sarjis Bar Karyo, who became abbot of the 
monastery and then an amanuensis of Saint Jacob Baradaeus. He also became a 
bishop of Harran. He was mentioned in a letter in Une Martyrologe et 12 miinologes 
Syrague, in the year 570 andin 578, the year of his death. His commemoration 
13 on December 31. He was well versed in the Greeklanguage. We have church 
carlons and a treatise on the Mirun (Chrism) that were written by him ** 

5) Mar Barlaha, who apparently succeeded Mar Sarjis. He exchanged 
religious correspondence with the abbots of the monasteries of the East, as 
evidenced by the Documenta Syriaca, translated into Latin and edited by Rev. J. 
B. Chabot in 1907 from a magnificent British Museum MS. The 
commemoration of Mar Barlaha is on December 1.352 

6) Mar Yuhanna TIT, the grammarian known as the Psaltes and the 
Calligrapher. He was a proficient man of letters who composed in Greek a 
selection of hymns known by us as ma’nithos. They are no less excellent than 
those of St. Severus of Antioch and Bar Aphtonia. Among these were a ma'nith 
on Yuhanna bar Aphtonia and two on the Patriarchs Mar Peter III (d. 591) and 
Mar Julian II (d. 595). They were translated into English and published by the 
English Orientalist E. W. Brooks with the hymns of Mar Severus.2® From 
these hymns, the dates of his life can be approximated: His death is thought to 
have taken place before the year 600, or shortly afterwards. His 
commemoration is on January 13. 

7) Mar Sawera (Severus) of Samosata, brother of Patriarch Mar 
Athanasius I Gamolo. He became a monk at this monastery and then its abbot. 
He became metropolitan of Samosata, a diocese which he administered fora 


380 The Lift Story of Parriarch Severus by Yuhanna, abbot of the Monastery of 
Aphtonia, was published by Kugener in the Parroigia Onentais. 1904.] 

481 See 4/-Majalla AlPatriarchiyya, 2 (1935): 12. 

482 See F. Nau, ed., “Une Martrrologe et 12 ménologes Syriaque.” in Parroipgia 
Orientals, 31 ff. 

43 W. Brooks, ed_, James of Edesza, The Hywar of Severus of Antioch, 246 ff. 
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long time. He became famous for his virtue and the performance of muracles, 
as was confirmed by the historian Mar Michael Rabo. 

Sawera drew up a liturey in Greek beginning, “Almighty and Lord of the 
World,” translated into Syriac in his ifetime by Ibrahim of Amid. It was not 
mentioned by Renaudot, Assemani, or other later writers. We found a unique 
copy of itat the Monastery of Mar Liazar in Habsnas (Tur Abdin) and made a 
copy of it in our own handwriting. It mentions that this saint died in 625.4 
Mar Mikha’il Rabo says that he died in 641° His commemoration is on 
November 18. 

8) Mar Agabius, abbot of the Monastery of Aphtoma We could not find 
the date of his time. Most likely he lived in the seventh century. His 
commemoration is on June 21. 


We came upon these commemorations in an ancient church calendar at 
the Monastery of Qinneshrin, dating back to the last decade of the eighth 
century. It is among the significant books bought in 932 AD by Musa of 
Nisibin, abbot of the Monastery of the Syrians in the Scete in Egypt, and was 
donated by him to his own monastery (Qinneshrin). May God graciously 
reward him! This book is preserved in the British Museum MS 14504. It was 
translated into French and published by the French priest F. Nau in 1912. It 
mentions that these commemorations were celebrated at the Monastery of 
Qinneshrin + But the General Annual Calendar of Feasts, amended for the last 
time by the monk Saliba bar Khayrun of Hah, mentions only the festival of 
Saint Yuhanna bar Aphtonia on November 45° 


ITS SCHOOL AND GRADUATES 


The Monastery of Qinneshrin was well known in ecclesiastical history for four 
centuries. It produced for the holy church distinguished learned men, fathers, 
and saintly monks, including seven Patriarchs of Antioch. They were: Mar 
Julian TI (591-5 95), Mar Athanasius I (d._ 631), Mar Theodore (649-667), Mar 
Athanasius IT (684-688), who studied Greek in this monastery but became a 
monk at the Monastery of Mar Malke, Julian IIT (688-708), Mar Gewargi I 
(758-790), and Mar Dionysius I{ (818-845) ). Three of these, namely, Athanasius 
Il, Mar Gewarpi and Mar Dionysus, are considered the church’s most 





3% MSS of Tur Abdin in our own handwaiting. 
383 Michael Rabo, Chronicle, 2-420. 

386 5 29 FF. 

38° Peters, ed., Le sartyrologe de Rabban Saliba, 141. 
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prominent learned men.*** At Qinneshrin, prominent bishops and learned men 
flourished, among whom were Mar Tuma of Harkel, metropolitan of Marash 
(Germanicia), who amended the translation of the New Testament based on 
the Greek translations in 616 (he is commemorated on June 26), and Mar 
Sawera (Severus) Sabukht of Nisibin (638-667), metropolitan of Qinneshrin, 
the philosopher and mathematician who taught at this monastery. Among his 
pupils were Athanasius I, Jacob of Edessa, and Gewarpi (George), bishop of 
the Arab tribes. It is sufficient praise for him to have had such remarkable 
students. Sabukht wrote several treatises and discourses explaining logical and 
astronomic problems, a book on the signs of the Zodiac, and another on the 
astrolabe. His commemoration is on September 11. 

Among other praduates of this monastery were the distinpuished and 
learned Jacob of Edessa, who wrote important books on philologv, theology, 
philosophy, church jurisprudence, history, literature, church rituals, and 
transactions (he is commemorated on June 4 and May 29 and 31); Tlivva 
(Elijah) of Harran, bishop of Salamya, who wrote a discourse on the Eucharist 
and a Diatessaron a3 13 reported by Bar Salibi (he was still ving in the ninth 
century); Theodosius Tell Mahre, metropolitan of Edessa, brother of Patriarch 
Dionysius Tell Mahre, who was proficient in Syriac, Greek, and Arabic, and 
well versed in philosophy. He translated the poems of Gregory the Theologian 
from Greek into Syriac and composed a short ecclesiastical history. He died 
after 830.28 

Many bishops graduated from this monastery. Among them were 
Demitius, metropolitan of Latakia, who is said also to have been an abbot2%? 
He is the one who suggested to Mar Yuhanna, abbot of the Monastery of 
Aphtonia, that he write the lifestory of Mar Severus of Antioch. He died before 
567; Mar Sarjis and Mar Sawera (Severus), already mentioned;* and Mar 
Theodore, metropolitan of Samosata, who instructed his amanuensis Mar Jirjis 
to be concermed with rebuilding his monastery.*** He passed away in 738. His 
commemoration is on September 11. 


388 Patriarch Julian II wrote a book defending his master and predecessor, 
Patriarch Peter III. He wrote a commentary on the latter's book, in which he refuted 
the ideas of the Alexandrian Patriarch Demian. 

489 On these fathers see Duval, Baumstark, and Chabot. On Ilivva, bishop of 
Salamya, see the biopraphy of Bar Salibi in Asseman:, Bibilsrbeca Onentads 27131. 

30 EW. Brooks, ed., John of Ephesus, Liver of Easters Saints, 1:241. 

#1 Michael Rabo, 2:475 

#2 Michael Rabo, 2:425, 
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Mar Mikha’il Rabo mentioned in his history fifteen bishops who 
graduated from this monastery from 813 to 915. They included Theodosius, 
metropolitan of Edessa, already mentioned; Basilius, metropolitan of Samosata 
(we found in London MS 863 his answers to the questions of some clereymen 
of Edessa conceming questions addressed to him); Constantine, bishop of 
Khurasan; Athanasius, metropohtan of Apamea; Ignatius, bishop of 
Arsamosata; Ivawannis, bishop of Tella; Thomriqa, bishop of Sarug; Anastas, 
bishop of Rish “Ayna; Constantine, bishop of Edessa; Iyawannis, bishop of 
Apamea; Jirjis, bishop of Zoghma; Cyuil, bishop of Miyafarqin; Theodosius, 
bishop of Dola; Ishaq, bishop of Nisibin; and Aaron, bishop of al-Jisr* 

The Anonymous Edessan mentioned the priest Shim’un (Simon) from the 
Monastery of Qinneshrin, who wrote a refutation of Maximus’s heresy of the 
two wills. It appears that he lived until the end of the seventh or the beginning 
of the eighth century.** 

The Patriarch Mar Theodore resided in the Monastery of Qinneshrin. He 
died and was buried init. In the same monastery, Saint Theodota, metropolitan 
of Amid, practiced the ascetic life and devotion, following in the example of 
Sawera, a pious monk of the monastery. Also in the same monastery was 
interred the body of Saint Tuma of Mar’ash, the confessor, who passed away in 
the city of Samosata in 542.3% Also buried in this monastery was Patriarch 
Dionysius Tell Mahre (d. 845). 

Michael Rabo relates that Patmarch Quryaqus was ordained in this 
monastery, as was Basilius, metopolitan of Edessa. Tell Mahre, who succeeded 
him, is the one who chose eight of his fellow inmates, some of whom he 
ordained as bishops. 

None of the canons followed by the monks of the Monastery of 
Qinneshrin have been preserved for us, nor were the rules of its famous 
school But we may deduce from the chronicles ofits pious monks, especially 
the life story of Saint Theodota, metropolitan of Amid, who resided in it for a 
long time, 26 that some of its monks practiced difficult manners of piety, 
prayers, and vigils. Some chose a middle way between strict asceticism and 
sciences. Evidently, its monks must have followed the rules of their old 


333 Michael Rabo, 2:754 ff. 

34 Chabot, ed, Chromic Anonpomm ad AD 879 Pertinens, 1 (Paris, 1920): 246; 
Michael Rabo, 2: 754 ff. 

33 E W. Brooks, ed., Chrowica Minera, 227. 

as According to a manuscript in our private library in the Estrangelo ecript, 
copied from an ancient and unique MS in the Patriarchal Library. 
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monastery, ie., the Monastery of St. Thomas in Seleucia**” It has already been 
said that Yaqut al-Hamawi estimated that in its heydar, it accommodated 370 
monks. They enjoyed a special position in the administration of church matters. 
Their monastery occupied the first place among other monasteries. This is 
confirmed by the collection of letters whose publisher gave it the title of 
Documenta Syriaca. Page 131 contains a letter wnitten by the abbot, priests, 

deacons and monks of this monastery to Theodosius, Pariarch of Alexandria >°* 

At the school of the Monastery of Qinneshrin, subjects were taught in 
both Syriac and Greek. Specifically, Greek literature was taught along with 
philology, commentary on the Scriptures, logic, philosophy, natural sciences, 
theology, and purispmidence. We know this from the multitude of writings ofits 
learned men, as has been said earlier, and from the observations of experts on 
the history of Syriac literature. 

Many monks of this monastery achieved prominence. In his general letter 
to the Orthodox dioceses, signed by his fellow monks, Jacob of Edessa said, “T 
have taken with me distinguished, learned, and eloquent men from the holy 
Monastery of Aphtonia.”** Suffice it to say that this was a great monastery 
which raised the banner of learning, specifically in the lands of the Syrians and 
generally over the whole East. The production of its professors and students 
attracted the attention of the great contemporary Orientalists, who studied 
them with eagerness and translated them into their languages. 

Most of our learned men in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries came 
from this sreat institution. Thus, it should rightly be considered the successor 
to the famous School of Edessa which existed for 126 years (363-489 AD; see 
p. 192)—one might even say it surpassed it. It was the school in which the 
learned Severus Sabukht flourished; he was the second Synan scientist who 
wrote on mathematics and astronom. From this school graduated the great 
learned Jacob of Edessa, who, although he completed his studies in Alexandna, 
was nurtured with madimentary knowledge in the school of Qinneshrin, where 
he also mastered the Greek ‘language. It was the school which graduated 
George, bishop of the Arab tribes, and Dionvsius and Theodosius of Tell 
Mahre. It was truly a remarkable institution which surpassed all our schools in 
the Syman East. It stands on par with the famous theological Schools of 





387 Seleucia is the city of Suwardivya, located on the shore of the Mediterranean 
west of Antioch. 

28 J. B. Chabot, ed. Documenta ad ill, in Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium (1907. 

#8 Chabot, 200. 
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Alexandria and Antioch in Christendom. The School of Qinneshrin existed for 
350 years (530-915). 

The Monastery of Qinneshrin had its own ecclesiastical tradition (Syriac, 
mashebmonuthe) and rituals, past like the other Synan cities and monasteries, such 
as the traditions of Edessa, Melitene, the Monastery of Mar Barsoum, the 
Eastern dioceses under the authority of the Maphryono of Takrit, Mardin, and 
the Monastery of Mar Hananva (Za’faran), the Patriarch Seat, as mentioned in 
our church rituals. Among these traditions we mention the Giorta, ascribed to 
the Apostolic St. Athanasius,*” chanted daily since ancient times in our church 
at the end of the vespers. (The Gira begins, “Glory be to God on High”) 
This Gioria was chanted after Morning Prayer by all the churches except the 
Monastery of Qinneshrin, which chanted it at the end of the vespers. The 
church appreciated this tradition of Qinneshrin and instituted it after the year 
675, in which was transcribed the copy of the sa‘nifhos (hymns) which contain 
the Gloria* 


ITs FOUNDER, YUHANNA (JOHN) BAR APHTONIA (D. 538) 


The reader shall see the biography of Saint Yuhanna bar Aphtonia written in 
eloquent style by an anonymous author, the loss of whose name is to be 
regretted. Otherwise, we would have added him to the list of the learned men 
of this monastery. But we would like to present this biography, which we 
translated into Arabic from a unique Estrangelo script in the British Museum 
M5 12174. The Orientalist Rev. F. Nau translated it into French and published 
it with an introduction containing the chronicles of Yuhanna bar Aphtoni with 
annotations.*? We have added what we could obtain of Yuhanna’s scientific 
legacy as follows: 

It appears from the biography of this saint that he was born around 475 
or 482. He entered the Monastery of Mar Tuma (Thomas) between 490 and 
498, and became its abbot before 528. He established the Monastery of 
Qinneshrin about 530. In 531, he journeyed to Constantinople. He was the 
amanuensis of the orthodox patriarchs and bishops in their meeting with the 
Chalcedonian bishops.“ He met with the Emperor Justinian and returned to 
his own monastery in 532 or 533. He passed away on November 4, 538, and 
must have been around either 63 or 55 years old. 


#00 See Barsoum, 4/Twhfa a-Rebyya, 85 

#1 See EW. Brooks, ed, Tae Hyaens of Severus of Astioch, 387. 
“26 Nau, ie de Bar Aphtonia (Paris, 1902). 

#02 Michael Rabo, Chromic iz, 1-284. 
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Yuhanna became well known as Bar Aphtonia, after his venerable mother 
Aphtonia (who deserved to be immortalized because of her son’s good name), 
Thus, his monastery became famous as the Monastery of Yuhanna of 
Aphtonia. Yuhanna completed his studies at the Monastery of the Apostle 
Thomas, where he mastered the Greek language in addition to his native Syriac 
language and came to be known as Yuhanon Milo (Yuhanna [John] the 
Logician). He composed in Greek charming spiritual ma‘mthos (hymns) which 
were added to those of Severus of Antioch. They were composed in a 
splendidly succinct prose style, usually beginning with a verse from the Psalms. 
They were specifically used by the church tradition of Mosul, to which they 
were introduced by the monk David bar Paulin the eighth century.*+ They had 
been translated into Syriac by Paul, metropolitan of Edessa, about 628, and 
revised by Jacob of Edessa in 675. They contained ma‘mfhes on the Canaanite 
woman, on the sons of the widow, on Lazarus, on the man who was going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and on the washing of the feet. Three more 
manithos were in praise of Saint Severus, and another one on the ordination of 
monks. To Yuhanna is also ascnbed a group of hymns on the Euchanst.*> 

Yuhanna wrote a Syriac commentary on the Song of Songs, of which only 
fragments remain in British Museum MS 12168. Also written by him were 
selections of commentaries on the Holy Bible collected by the monk Sawera 
(Severus) of the Monastery of St. Barbara in the year 861. 406 

The biography of Severus of Antioch, thought to have been written by 
Yuhanna, abbot of the Monastery of Aphtoma, was, in fact, by Yuhanna II, 
who succeeded Alexandrus as an abbot of this monastery. He wrote it in Greek 
before 544, and it was translated into Symac by Sergius Bar Karyo (“the 
Short”). 

This was all we could obtain about the scientific legacy of Bar Aphtonia. 
If some pundits are correct in saying that the strength of a nation is measured 
by its Knowledge, our nation should be measured by the body of knowledge 
passed on by the great School of Qinneshrin. Since its history is connected 
with our fathers, we should be all the more attached to our Syrian heritage. 
Thus, we have hastily watten this synopsis, derived from the most ancient and 
tehable sources, hoping to urge our sons to follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers. We also hope that they will study the Synac laneuage and sciences, 
which were defended by the Monastery of Qinneshrin. Such an endeavor, 


40* See a copy of the letters of David bar Paul in our Library. 

3 The Book of Ma‘withe, 89 ff. 

#¢ British Biever MSS, a copy of which is in our Library; William Wright, 4 
Short Hestroy of Syriac Laterature, 84 
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however, requires sacrifice, ime, and money. It is axiomatic that he who 
proceeds on the road will reach his destination, and he who adheres to 
determination, perseverance, and good intention will attain his objective. May 
God guide our steps in words and deeds. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE JASMINE, OR AT THE MONASTERY 
OF QINNESHRIN*” 

This significant article was published by our sister magazine_4/-S@1h when His 
Grace (Bishop Aphram Barsoum) was on his latest journey to the New World 
(America). It was prefaced with the following foreword, which is sufficient to 
reveal His Grace’s high position in the worlds of literature and history. We 
decided to publish this article and the foreword for the benefit of the readers of 
ALHikma. We have adorned it with a photograph of this venerable learned 
man, hoping to publish some of his writings in future issues. The text of a/- 
Sath follows. 

From the ancient land of the East, the cradle of spiritual revelation and 
the stage of the prophets, His Grace the learned Mar Severus Aphram 
Barsoum carried to us literary fragrances filled with invigorating and noble 
memories of the spiritual history of Syria. They contain a description of the 
fertile ground of the ancient, spiritual giants of the East They surely elevate the 
soul, arouse its devotion, awaken it from its slumber, and prompt it to 
comprehend those glories over which time has drawn a curtain. 

His Grace has been so gracious as to have us publish some of these 
literary fragrances on the pages of A/Saté. The readers will find that, among 
the princes of the Eastern Church, there were those who are worthy to be 
called princes of eloquence, who strove to guide their nation with the pastoral 
staff and the pen. The pastoral staff was meant for the benefit of the souls, 
while the pen was for the benefit of the intellect. 

What lush and spacious orchard with flowing streams, tall trees, ripe 
fruits, beautiful and flowers, salubnous breeze, and scented breaths, 1s more 
excellent than a pleasurable amusement under the shadows of the Jasmine at 
the Monastery of Qinneshrin? 

You have capt: ated us, son of Aphton,** by the beauty of your 
monastery, which is the grazing sround for the deer of Christ. You have 


*” The following section is taken from A/Hikma, No. 1 (Jerusalem, January, 
1929), pp. 5-7. 

#8 Yuhanna (John), son of Aphtonia, is a famous Syrian because of his piety and 
knowledge. He descended from an ancient noble family and acquired a considerable 
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elevated us with the charming beauty of your own soul. If your soul had not 
been so charming, it would have not reflected the ravs of its beauty on your 
monastery, which is but a glimpse of your noble soul and great spirit. 

Between Aleppo and Manby you have founded an institute for those who 
desire the fear of God and shun the world. Thus, thousands rushed to you and 
planted themselves by your spintual streams and were watered by the drops of 
the dew of your learning for five long centuries. 

What heroes you have produced, and what men you have offered to the 
church of Jesus beginning with Athanasius I, who for forty years steered the 
ship of the Apostolic See and led it to the harbor of happiness. After 
Athanasius I came his brother Severus, the faithful bishop of Samosata, who 
performed muracles; Jirjis I, who faced hardships and conquered them and by 
his resolution and faithfulness until he won the crown of life; Dionysius of Tell 
Mahre, the hero of the See of Antioch and the wise man of the ninth century, 
and the eloquent Theodosius, the energetic metropolitan of Edessa; and all the 
shepherds installed by the Holy Spirit as the bishops of Beth Nahrin 
(Mesopotarma), Afghanistan, Syma, Arabia, Armena, and Persia. 

And when the lover of immaculate souls, the Savior of mankind, 
descended into his garden, to the beds of spices, to browse and gather lilies, he 
gathered the lilies of your talented ones and adorned them with the dew of 
contentment and blessedness, and guided them to his heavenly gardens, that 
they may diffuse etemal fragrance. 

The souls of the Arameans long for the fragrance and aroma of your 
garden whenever you are mentioned, O Monastery of Qinneshrin. Ther desire 
to sit under your shadows and sing the songs of etermity forever. 


portion of piety, learning and excellent character. His reputation was attributed to his 
tighteous mother (Aphton:a). He founded the Monastery of Qinneshmn (Eagles Nest) 
between Aleppo and Manbij (Mabug). Because of his sound administration, the 
monastery produced for the Syrian nation a select group of famous men who were well 
versed in philosophy and theology. They were proficient :n both the Synac and Greek 
languages. He died in the year 539, and his name was added to the nwaxaniwa of the 
saints. For more on John of Aphtonia, see Patriarch Barsoum, The Scattered Peark, trans. 
Matt: Moosa, (Gorgias Press, 2003), 289-290. 
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7 OUTSTANDING SYRIANS *” 


Just as faithful clencs and religious men of different ranks have shone in the 
firmament, whose prominence rivals the notables of other religions and 
nations, so also distinguished and learned laymen and leaders have flourished 
in the Syrian church and taken long strides in noble pursuits. Among these, 
who have been immortalized in history, are Butrus (Peter), son of Yusuf of 
Homs; Iyawannis al-Rasafi; the Family of Ayyar; the Family of Gomya; the 
Family of Tell Mahre; the Family of “Arabi, son of Cosmas of Edessa; the 
leader Ibrahim, son of Yeshw’; the leader Marutha, son of Habib; the deacon 
Theodore, son of Marcus; the Family of the Banu ‘Imran of Taknit; the writer 
‘Ali ibn al-Khammar; the Family of Tuma; the chief clerk Sulayman ibn al- 
Jamal of Baghdad; the chief physician Abu Al, and the physicians Isa and 
Shim’un. All of them contributed precious treasures to the church and 
immortalized for themselves a name more commendable than earthly 
possessions. 

We found it appropriate to revive their memories and present their 
worthy activities to our blessed church communicants, hoping that they may 
follow in their footsteps. For what good is wealth squandered on worthless 
enterprises? The prudent man is he who realizes that those who acquired 
wealth and squandered it on worthless pursuits are engulfed by oblivion; they 
are losers. Our people should notimutate them, but follow in the footsteps of 
the admirable ones and, like them, do what is good and commendable. 

Thus, we have gathered this information from ancient and modem 
sources, from manuscripts and published books, and decided to publish it in 
our magazine. There is here only a sampling, since a great deal of information 
about notable Syrians has been lost either because they were not written about, 
or because of the prievous circumstances which befell this nation. 





“$ The introductory paragraphs and numbered sections that follow are taken from 
“A’yan al-Suryan (Syrian Notable Men),” AcMajaila al-Patnarchnya (Patmarchal 
Magazine), Nos.4-5/ (October and November, 1934), 97-109; and from the same, No.9 
(March, 1935), 257-267. 
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1- THE GREAT LEADER BUTRUS (PETER), SON OF YUSUF OF 
Hows (c. 480 AD) 


We are told by the author of the biography of young Mar Basus of his sister 
Susan, and their tutors Mar Stephen and Mar Longia the Persians, who were 
martyred on May 11, 388 AD, the following: 


“In 478 AD, almost ninety years after the martyrdom of these saints, Rev. 
Dawud (David) of Tur Abdin, a monk from their monastery, desired to 
perform the pilprimage to Jerusalem. He took a relic of Saint Basus as a 
token of love and trust. When he arrived in the city of Homs, adverse 
circumstances prevented him from continuing the journer. He resided for 
a long time at the Church of the Mother of God, then under the 
jurisdiction of the great leader Butrus, son of Yusuf. +10 Butrus, being a 
devout and God-fearing bekever, befriended the monk and invited him to 
his home. Az affection grew between the two, Butnas revealed to the monk 
the painful time he was going through because of an incurable illness of his 
childless wife, which had weakened her sight He complained that he had 
visited many monasteries, churches, and shrines of saints, seeking healing 
for his wite, but with no result. Praying to God, the monk touched the eyes 
of Butrus’s wife with the relic of Saint Basus, and she was immediately 
healed. She became extremely happy and glonfied God for her healing 
The news of the miracle spread throughout the city and :ts suburbs, and 
the people rushed to receive the blessing and healing of the relic. 

“When circumstances improved, the monk decided to continue the 
journey to Jerusalem. But before he left, Butrus asked him to leave the 
blessed relic with him, in order that he might set it in the Church of the 
Mother of God. He promised to offer half of his possezsions to God :f He, 
through the intercession of the martyr Saint (Basus), would give him a son 
to be his heir. He further pledged that should this come to pass, he would 
build 2 great monastery. The monk agreed to leave the saint’s relic with 
him and continued his journey to Jerusalem and to the wilderness of the 
Scete in Egypt. After one year and three months, he returned to Homs and 
found that Butrus had been blessed with twins, a boy and a girl He waa 
pleased, and he baptized them and named them Basus and Susan. 

“On his part, Butrcus built a great monastery, richly furnished. He 
offered it as a patcimony with a number of villages to meet the needs of its 
inmates, and charged the monk Dawud to be its prior In a short time, the 
monastery (of Mar Basus) gained wide fame in Syria and other countries. 
Students came from all over to study and learn the monastic life. At one 


#0 This church is known today as the Church of the Lady of the Zunnar (Sash), 
which was renovated by Pattarch Peter IV in 852, while he waz still a metropolitan. 
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time its monks numbered 6,000, as was said in a letter of Patriarch Mar 
Severus of Antioch to the monastery’: monks, erudite learned men, and 


renowned monastics. This histozical account was first written in Homs and 
then transferred to Tur Abdin**44 


In the corpus of the letters of Mar Severus, we found three letters: two 
addressed to the monks of this monastery (of Mar Basus) between 312 and 
518; and the third, dated 519, addressed to its archimandrite Julian, in which 
Mar Severus authorized Sergius and Marion, the metropolitans of Cyrus and 
Sura, to ordain priests and deacons for the monastery.** Furthermore, we 
found at the Library of the British Museum, in MS 4587, three letters of Mar 
Jacob of Sarug addressed to Lazarus, the archimandrite, and to the monks of 
the Monastery of Mar Basus, numbered 11, 13, and 14. Letter no. 12 contains 
the monks’ answer to Mar Jacob. Most likely, this comrespondence took place in 
the second decade of the sixth century. The letters show the concern of the 
monks regarding matters of the orthodox faith. They were published by the 
French Orientalist Martin“? We also found the names of six abbots of this 
great monastery from 480 to 576. They are as follows: 


1) Father Dawud of Tur “Abdin, who became superior of the Monastery of 
Mar Basus in 470. 

2) Father Li’azar (Lazarus), who corresponded with Mar Jacob the Malphono 
in 514. 

3) Father Julian, with whom Patriarch Mar Severus corresponded between 519 
and 538. 

4) Father Eusebius, who along with five abbots of monastenes, addressed a 
letter to Mar Theodosius, Patriarch of Alexandria, following the installation 
of Paul I as Patriarch of Antioch. They also addressed a letter to Paul II in 
54D 4 


“11 Paul Bedjan, Sancta Martyrun, 4471-505. 

*12 my wor: The letters of Severus of Antioch were translated by E. W. Brooks a3 
The Sixth Book of rhe Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, Part I (London: Wiliams 
Norgate, 1903) and Part IT (1904). The letter addressed to the Archimandrite of the 
Monastery of Basuz iz found in Part I, 47-35; the second, addreszed to Julian the 
Archimandrite of the same monastery, Part I, 178-197; the third letter to Sergius, 
bishop of Cyrus and Marion, bishop of Sura is in Part IT, 350-359. 

“12 Duval, La Littéramre Syriague, 351. 

“4 Documenta Syrorum (Paris, n.d), 128. 
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3) Father Mari, mentioned in the correspondence between the orthodox 
bishops and the archimandrites following the death of Mar Theodosius in 
568.415 

6) Father Yuhanna the Lame, who was an archimandrite of this monastery 

before 576, the same vear of his resignation. In his letter to Yuhanna, the 

monk Serpius, a recluse at the Monastery of Banagqyo, supported the 

Patnarch Paul, mentioned above.*** 


History also mentions three bishops who graduated from this monastery. 
They were: 


1) Bishop Yuhanna, who was still iving in 568.*17 

2) Sawera (Severus), bishop of Gishro, who was ordained bv the Patriarch Mar 
Dionysius I Tell Mahre about 840.415 

3) Demit, bishop of Qardu, who was ordained by the same Patriarch Tell 
Mahre around 840. He passed away im $58.+9 


Following this date we find no mention of this famous monastery, which 
was located between Homs and Apamea, known as QaPat al-Madiq. 


2- THE ISHAQUNI FAMILY (FL. 500-550 AD) 


Ishaqumi was a remarkable famuly founded by the patrician (consul) Ishaq, son 
of Bari, a commander at Amid Zachariah of Mitylene says that Isaac’s 
prominent position placed him above the rest of the patricians and rulers of the 
Rast. Being wealthy, he was very generous to the church of Amid. Conceming 
the events of the year 503 AD, Zachariah further says, “The Persian King 
Kawad waged war against the city of Amid and subdued it, Killing 80,000. He 
took from the treasury of the Church of the Forty Martyrs great quantities of 
church gold and silver vessels and costly garments, which the wealthy leader 
Ishaq, son of Bari, had donated to the church a short time before.”*> From 


15 Docuneenta Syromum, 152, 162, 163, 170 and 171. 

416 Documenta Syromne, 228, 295. 

17 Documenta Syrorust, 37, 2 

#18 Wichael Rabo, Chromicie, 27155. 

#19 Michael Rabo, 2:155. 

420 more: Zachariah of Mitvlene, 2:78. According to the English translation, 
Zachariah said of these events. “But he ink Kawad) took a quantity of silver and 
gold and the holy vessels and costly garments formerly belonging to Isaac bar Bar’at,a 
consul and rich man of the city, which had come to the church by inheritance a few 
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this account we see that Patrician Ishaq flourished in the second half of the 
fifth century. 

Patriarch Michael Rabo mentions, among a group of archimandrites and 
noble ascetics who, because of persecution for their adherence to the 
Orthodox faith, deserted their monasteries between 521 and 527, one Ityya 
(Eljah), archimandrite of the Monastery of Ishaqum. Most ‘likely, the 
remarkable members of the Ishaqum family did build a monastery in their 
name, even if Ehjah was not a member of the family.**? Among the members 
of this noble family was Tuma, the ascetic saint, whose life story was waitten by 
the contemporary historian John of Ephesus. John was a friend of Tuma, 
whom he accompanied to Antioch. He visited his hermitage in Egypt and 
detailed his activities. He said, “Tuma, of the famous Ishaquni family, was a 
handsome and charming young man. Like the children of kings, he was raised 
in affluence. He was very elegant and extravagant and used to wash his hands 
and face ten times a day. He was extremely wealthy, possessing enormous 
amounts of money, property, slaves and maid-servants. He attached himself to 
Mara III, metropolitan of Amid, who ordained him a deacon and made him his 
secretary. When the metropolitan was banished to Petra and then went with his 
entourage to Alexandria in 519, Tuma was in his company. At Alexandria, 
Tuma met an ascetic and wished to follow his manner of living. To do so, he 
dwelt in an old cistern and so devoted his time to worship and spiritual exercise 
that his facial features changed. Upon the death of the confessor metropolitan 
around 530, his associates decided to transport his body to his country (Amid). 
They urged Tuma to return to his homeland to inspect his extensive 
possessions. Upon retuming to Amid, he declined to enter his house but went 
to reside in the Monastery of Mar Yuhanna. He shunned people and devoted 
his time wholeheartedly to the worship of God, with much weeping and 
submussion. He became a good example of abstinence after a life of 
indulgence.” 

John of Ephesus goes on to say, “After Tuma divided his possessions 
with his virtuous sister, Cosmo, and most likely donated his share to the 
monasteries and to the needy, he removed to his hermitage in Alexandria. 
There he led an ascetic life, as he had before, for twenty-six years, until God 
transported him to his abode ofhonor in 346 AD. Three years after his death, 
his intimate fnend the ascetic monk Zota died. See (may God protect you) how 
this man, who was raised in affluence, achieved the highest degree of virtue 


years before.” See J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, trans.. The Syriac Coronick Known ar 
that of Zachariah of Mrtylene (London, 1899), 158. 
421 Michael Rabo, Cdroniele, 1:266. 


because he preferred God’s love to the world’s treasures. He won a good name 
and the felicity of the life to come. May God sanctify his memory.*” 


3- THE RASAFI FAMILY (FL. c. 590 AD) 


Al-Rasafi is an Edessan fanmly whose ancestor was a prominent official of the 
Byzantine state in Edessa, and one of the richest men of the city. The Syrian 
historians Michael Rabo, the Anonymous Edessan, and Bar Hebraeus mention 
him in their histories. They say, “When General Bahram usurped the Sassanid 
throne, young King Kisra IT (Chosroes) Abrawiz sought asylum with the 
Caesar of Rum (the Byzantine emperor) in 590 AD. When he arrived in 
Edessa, the two leaders, Marina, a Rum Malkite by doctrine, and the Syrian 
Tyawanmis Rasafi, treated him with honor. Rasafi had him stay in his own home 
and treated him as kings should be treated, as is reported by the Anonymous 
Edessan and Bar Hebraeus. It happened that one dav, Kisra, who toured 
Iyawanmis’s palace, admired the beauty ofits compartments and wanted to get 
in. When Iyawanmis learned of Kisra’s desire, he arranged a sumptuous banquet 
to which he invited the notables of the city, as ifhe wanted to vie with Marina, 
his counterpart and flaunt his wealth and opulence. 

At the banquet Iyawannis used nothing but gold and silver utensils. All 
the tables, trays, plates, spoons, cups, jugs, and pots were made of gold and 
silver. Seeing these things, Kisra was astonished at the man’s wealth. He said to 
him that he had not seen anvthing like this in his kingdom. When he finished 
the dinner and was much pleased, he said to Rasafi, “You have done your 
utmost to honor us. However, when a Persian king condescended to enter the 
homes of some notables, usually the host’s wife offered him a cup to drink. 
When the notable Iyvawannis heard this, he felt bashful and did not want to 
anger the man. He left the matter to his wife, trusting that she would handle it 
with prudence. Meanwhile, he sent a maid to inform his wife of the matter. 
When Ipwannis’s wife heard what Kisra had said, she disdained him in her 
heart. Turing to him, she said, ‘O King, you are mighty, and we rejoicein your 
visit. But the custom of the Kingdom of the Rum (Byzantines) forbids what 
you have asked of honorable women.’ According to Bar Hebraeus, she said, ‘Tt 
is not the custom of the Syrians that their women partake in a banquet for 
men.’ Kisra became angry and swore by his gods that he would drive her away 
from her homeland and make her body food for worms. It happened that 
when Kisra captured Beth Nahrin in 607, he took Ivawaanis’s wife and a great 
mumber of other people captives to Persia. He had her tortured and demied her 





#22 John of Ephesus, The Life Stones of Eastern Satats, 12187213. 
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the use of means of cleanliness. He had her starved and thirsty until she died. 
Thus, Kisra abused the generosity of the Rasafi family and repaid the charity of 
this noble lady, the scion of free men, with evil. May God grant her mercy. 

“Tyawannis passed away having no heir except his son Sergius, whom 
Kisra had taken captive to Persia. But he treated him Kindly and had him share 
his table. Sergius entreated Kisra to return to Edessa to take care of his 
property. Kisra agreed, on condition that he should return to his palace. Upon 
his return to Edessa Sergius found no gold, silver, possessions, or servants in 
his possession. But he contented himself with his other great possessions— 
villages, orchards, mulls, and shops. He marned, and God blessed him with 
children. He did not return to Kisra.”425 

In 629, Emperor Heraclius came to Edessa and was received by the 
priests, monks and congregation. He was astonished at the great number of 
monks. He commended them and said to some of his retinue, “It is not 
appropriate that we should leave such a noble congregation under the authority 
of others.” He reconciled with the Synan and the Greek (Byzantine) groups. At 
a festival, he attended one of our churches and lavished great gifts on the 
congregation. When he wanted to receive the communion, however, Bishop 
Isaiah denied him the Holy Elements unless he condemned the Council of 
Chalcedon in wniting. Isaiah did this either because of his zeal for the faith, or 
because of his innocence and lack of diplomatic prudence. The emperor 
became angry and expelled the bishop from the great church and handed it to 
his Rum (Byzantine) followers. 

In Edes sa, there were prominent leaders like the Rasafi family, the family 
of Cosmas, son of Arabi, the Avar family, and many other notables. They 
ennched the church with gold and silver gifts and ‘bequeathed to it, asa 
patrimony, orchards, mills, shops, and public baths. They did not disobey the 
emperor, hoping that once he left for the capital ( (Constantinople), they and 
their bishop could return to their church. But the Arab conquest of Syria 
frustrated their hope: The new Arab masters ordained that each denomination 
should keep the churches already in its possession. Thus, the Rum 
(Byzantines), who had usurped our cathedrals in Edessa, Harran, and western 
Syria up to Jerusalem, claimed them as their own. No one escaped this injustice 
save a few churches in Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia).** 


“23 Michael Rabo, Caronicie, 2:390, 391, 408; The Anonymous Edessan, Chrowick, 
1:216, 221-224; The Chronography of Bar Hebracus, English trans. E. A. Wallace Budge 
(Oxford University Press, 1932}, 85-87. 

#24 Michael Rabo, 2: 408-410: the Anonymous Edessan, 1:236-238. 
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4- THE AYAR FAMILY (FL. 580-600 AD) 


The great ancestor of this family was Ayarius, who was governor of Edessa 
about 589. According to Patriarch Michael Rabo, Ayarius lost his parents in 
Colonia, a city in the province of Firsat, Armenia, near the villages of 
Nicopolis. At Colonia he learned Greek and became a scribe. He came to 
Harran and contacted its sovernor Euphendinus. In 589, Emperor Maurice 
ordered the bishop of Harran to persecute the pagans, and he did. As a result 
many of them converted to Christianity. The emperor also ordered that 
Ruphendinus be crucified because he confessed Christianity outwardly while 
rejecting it inwardly. He appointed Ayarius as governor in his place. The family 
of Ayarius was distinguished forits wealth and chantable deeds. It became one 
of the noblest Syman families, as has already been said.*? 


5- THE FAMILY OF TELL MAHRE (C, 800-850 AD) 

The genealogy of the Edessan family of Tell Mahre had been associated with 
that of the Rasafi family since the time of Sergius, son of Iyawannis. The Tell 
Mahres were the most famous of the Edessan notables whose star shone in the 
seventh century. They donated precious gifts and properties which they 
assigned as a patrimony to our church, as has already been said Sufficient glory 
for this family is thatit produced two great men: Theodosius I, metropohtan of 
Edessa (813-830), and his brother Dionysius I, better known as Tell Mahre, 

Patniarch of Antioch (818—845; see p. 255). Both of them were distinguished 
leaders of the church known for their sanctity, wisdom, sound administration 
and knowledge. Surely, they have adorned the history of the Syian church with 
their noble characteristics. May God rest their souls in peace.“ 


6- IBRAHIM, SON OF YESHU*, GOVERNOR OF TAKRIT (FL. MID- 
SEVENTH CENTURY AD) 

In the biography of his predecessor Mar Maratha, Maphrian Denha I of the 

East (759), said, “When Marutha built two monasteries for the monks and 

nuns in the names of Mar Sergius and the Virgin, God gave him a noble and 

trustworthy friend, Ibrahim, son of Yeshu’, governor of Takrit, to help him 

accomplish his projects. Ibrahim was wise, God-fearing, and loving. So itis not 





425 See ALMajalla Alpatiarchnya, 2,no.1 (July 1934):13. In the Chramich of the 
Anonyetous Edesran, the name of the head of the Ayar family is piven a3 Anarius. In this 
context, however, we followed the Chromicé of Patriarch Michael Rabo. 

#2¢ Michael Rabo, 2-409: Bar Hebraeus, Chromography, 120; and ourarticle on Anton 
of Takrit (Ruerr}, 9. 
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improper that he should be called the ‘second Abraham’ He built monasteries 
and churches in the city of Takrit and its suburbs, like the Monastery of the 
Virgin and the Great Church. Moreover, he took care of the fathers of the 
church and the monks. If we were to relate all his good works, it would 
constitute a voluminous account. May God render him a partner of our saints 
in His heavenly kingdom.” We wish he had written a detailed account of this 
noble man, which would have added to this summary of his commendable 
deeds. 


7- THE GOMYA FAMILY (FL. 685-804 AD) 


The Gomya (or Gomorve) family, one of the noble families of Edessa, was 
onginally from the town of Goma near Aleppo, just as the Rasfa farmly was 
from al-Rasafa in Iraq. The central figure of the Gomya family was its ancestor, 
chief Athanasius, whose biography was wiitten by Michael Rabo, Gregorius 
Bar Hebraeus, and the Anonymous Edessan. These historians based their 
accounts of Athanasius on the history of Mar Dionysius I, Tell Mahre, who in 
turn relied on the history of his maternal grandfather Daniel, son of Shamv'll 
(Samuel) of Tur ‘Abdin,*”” a contemporary of Athanasius. Tell Mahre said, 
“Athanasius was wise, prudent, of sound judgment and orthodox faith. 
He was well versed in natural science. He was compassionate toward widows 
and orphans, upon whom he lavished generosity. His fame spread far and wide, 
reaching the Umayyad Caliph “Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan,*** who called him 
into his presence. Recogmizing his aptitude, the cahph appointed him as 
secretary and tutor of his young brother “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan, whom he 
had appointed governor of Egypt. The caliph granted Athanasius full charge of 
the distribution of the 4Aanaj (land tax) and commissioned his sons with the 
administration of the country of Gonda (s#).*** Athanasius displayed unusual 
ability and sound tactics in his performance of this duty, for which he was 
exalted. He gained enormous wealth, including 4,000 slaves, royal palaces, 
villages and orchards, not to mention enormous amounts of silver and gold. 
The amir (govenor) of Eerpt offered him money, including the payment to his 
sons of one dinar imposed annually on every Esyptian soldier in the army, 
which numbered 30,000 men. This payment continued for twenty vears. 


427 Michael Rabo, Chrome, 2447-449; Bar Hebraeus, Chranggrad by, 112-113; the 
Anonymous Edessan, 1:294—295. 

428 “Abd al-Malik was caliph from 685 to 705. See Jamal al-Din Abu al-Mahazin 
Ton Taghri Birdi (d.1419), AA Nwjaw al-Zabira fi Muluk Misr wa al-Dahira, 1:171. 

#28 This information is peculiar to the Anonrmous Edessan. 
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“Athanasius sent his older son, Butrus (Peter), to Edessa to inspect his 
property, in which Butrus set up 400 shops.° From their revenue he built a 
magnificent church after the name of the Mother of God; it is said that he only 
renovated it. Also, he builtin the city of al-Fustatin Egypt two large churches, 
several monasteries and other edifices.” 

The author of the biography of the Coptic Patriarch John III of 
Alexandria (677-686) said, “Caliph Marwan appointed two believing and 
excellent orthodox secretaries for his son “Abd al-Aziz, governor of Egypt, and 
gave them charge over all Egypt, Marvut, and Lubia (Lybia). One of them was 
Athanasius, who at three sons; the other was Isaac (he and his son were 
Copts from Shubrani). Athanasius was in charge of the treasury and of sale 
transactions. 

Upon ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s death, Athanasius, his sons, and his household left 
Egypt for Damascus. It happened that Sergius, son of Mansur, a Rum 
Malkite**2 and secretary to the caliph, slandered Athanasius to the caliph, 
saving, “the son of Gomya (Athanasius) has appropriated the treasures of 
Eevypt.” But when Athanasius went to see the caliph, he received him with 
alacrity and said to him, “We do not accept that all this money should be the 
possession of a Nasrani (Christian). So share it with us.” > Athanasius agreed and 
voluntarily gave the caliph a great amount of money, and even more. The 
biographer of Patriarch John, mentioned earlier, says that the caliph, contriving 
many pretexts, detained Athanasius and confiscated the money he had made in 
Egypt. But the account of the Syrian historians in this case is more correct and 
trustworthy. It stands as evidence of the great wealth of this distinguished 
man + 

Upon his return to Edessa, Athanasius built a splendid baptistry and 
placed in it the portrait of the Lord Christ which King Abgar V had sent him 
with John, who was in charge of the roval seal. Following is the reason for the 
construction of the baptistry: 


+30 According to Michael Rabo and the Anonymous Edessan, there were 300 
shops. The Edessan forther mentions inns. 

‘0! Eveetts, History of the Patriarchs of Akxandria (Paris, 1904), 12, 18, 54. 

432 He was father of the famous and learned John of Damazcus. 

433 Neither al-Magrizir nor Ibn Taghri Birdi mentioned Athanasius, despite the 
fact that they treated the accounts of the rulers of Epypt in detail. This is because the 
majority of Muslim chroniclers overlooked distinguished Christian leaders and learned 
men, with the exception of a few, like Ibn Abi Usarbi'a in his Tabagar aidmiba 
(Categories of Physicians). 
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One year, the treasury of Edessa contained a surplus of 3,000 dinars. Still, 
the (Syrian) people of the city did not have a sufficient amount to pay their 
creditor. A wicked man told Muhammad, the official tax collector, that if he 
confiscated the portrait of the Lord Christ, known as the Portrait of the 
Kerchief,** the people would even sell themselves and their children to redeem 
it. When Muhammad proceeded to confiscate the portrait, the Edessans 
became dismaved. Ther told him that they would offer everything they had and 
even die rather than lose it. In desperation, they went to their leader 
Athanasius, asking him to settle their debt. Ther pledged to give him the 
portrait as security untl they paid the amount Muhammad demanded. 
Athanasius responded with alacnty and settled the debt What he did, however, 
was to employ an artist who made an exact replica of the onginal portrait and 
made it look as if it was old. Eventually, the people paid Athanasius the 
amount and asked him to give them back the portrait. He handed them the 
copy, which they mistakenly took to be the original. A few years later he built a 
baptistry and a magnificent temple (church) decorated with omaments, overlaid 
with marble and adorned with gold and silver,**? in honor of the precious 
antique portrait, which he placed in it. He also constructed an aqueduct to 
bnng water to it, as Bishop Amazonius** had done to the old great church of 
Edessa. He lavished unlimited amounts of money on this project. Later on, he 
told the people of Edessa the truth of the whole matter. 

Mar Mikha’il (Michael Rabo) said, “I think that since the time of the 
Byzantine emperors, the portrait had been in the possession of the Malkite 
(Chalcedonian) people of Edessa, but Athanasius tookit from them.” He also 
said, concerning the events of the year 775 AD, “When al-Mahdi (the Abbasid 
caliph, 775-785) became caliph, he ordered the destruction of the churches 
built in the time of bygone Muslim caliphs. He also inflicted punishment on the 
Manichaeans, killing a great number of them. He had Christians arrested, 
among whom were eight members of the Gomva family. They were slandered 
to him maliciously because they refused to receive him in their village. Ther 
Were imprisoned and tortured. Some of them died and the rest were freed” 


** The kerchief was thought to be the one that the Lord Christ wiped his face 
with while on his way to Golgotha to be crucified. 

432 This is what Michael Rabo and the Anonymous Edessan say. According to Bar 
Hebraeus, Athanasius decorated the temple with gold and silver and overlaid it with 
copper. 

456 Amazonius, a Malkite bishop, was still living in the year 522 AD. See Duval, 
Histoire dEdesse, 216. 

*87 Michael Rabo, Caroniciz, 2478-479. 
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Syrian historians relate, concerning the events of the year 797, that the 
members of the Gomya family discovered a treasure which had been hidden by 
the wife of Iyawannis Rasafi when she was deported to Persia by King 
Chosroes, as was said eather. Because the Rasafi family was connected through 
the female line with the Tell Mahre family, this family inherited their house. 
The Tell Mahre family offered this house to the Gomya family as a part of the 
dowry of one of their daughters. Her son, Sylvestrus, inhented it and then 
bequeathed it to his children together with other items, including a great 
amount of money. The children, who squandered their inheritance in frivolous 
living, became overburdened by debts. They began to dig under the floor and 
behind the walls of their house, searching for the treasure. They had already 
been informed of the treasure hidden in their house, known as the Rasafi 
treasugze. After muuch labor they found the treasure, which they squandered on 
eating and drinking, and on horses and hunting dogs. The news of their 
dissipation reached the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid (d_ 809), whowas then 
at al-Raqga. He had them arrested and sent a eunuch who confiscated all of the 
precious vessels which they had sold. Also, he arrested their aged mother and 
freedwomen and confiscated their money and expensive gold and silver vessels, 
inchiding jugs and jars of silver filled with Byzantine dinars. They also 
contained figures of snakes and scorpions made of gold and silver. Others 
contained simia,** which the Rasafi children thought was dust. They 
squandered it out of ignorance and sold the vessels which contained it. 

Furthermore, the eunuch detained their sister, a young virgin, on the 
fourth floor of a house of a Rurm (Greek, Byzantine) man. He stationed 
soldiers to guard her. During the night, the young woman heard the tramping 
of footsteps and mistakenly thought that the guards were coming to rape her. 
She wrapped her face with a kerchief** and threw herself down through the 
small window to the ground and was badly injured. She died the next day. 
Scared, the eunuch collected whatever money was there and went to the caliph 
to tell him about the incident. Feeling sad for the young woman, the caliph 
relented and set her brothers free, giving them one-fifth of the money collected 
by the eunuch. The Anonymous Edessan sets this event in the year 804 AD*” 

The Anonymous Edessan says that the great Church of the Mother of 
God, built and renovated by Bar Gomrya, was still standing in 1100 AD. Priests 
who emigrated to Edessa were praying in it. He also mentions a group of 
Synan notables, among whom were Abu al-Yusr, son of Gaddana, who was a 


88 A substance believed to transform brass into gold. 
429 my note: Apparently for fear of death. 
*0 Michael Rabo, 2:485; Bar Hebraeus, 130; the Anonymous Edessan, 2-4, 6. 
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chief in the city; “Abduh, son of Yuhanna, and his brother Ma’nuf; Farlhj, Musa, 
and Barsoum, sons of his commander; the brothers “Adnan and Qufer, 
Badrwanj, son of Khanjur; the notable merchants Saliba and Theodore, sons of 
the archdeacon Basil; and Barsoum, son of Shalbi, who restored the 
waterspring with his own monerv. 


8- THE LEADER MARUTHA, SON OF HABIB OF TAKRIT (FL. 629— 
649 AD) 


Marutha, son of Habib, a distinguished Takritian, was secretary of the amir of 
Egypt (see also p. 252). He had power and influence in Eerpt like that of the 
Edessan Athanasius of Gomya. One day he went hunting with his retinue. He 
reached the Monastery of the Anba (St) Antommus in the Scete wildemess of 
Eerpt, where he was received with great honor by the Coptic monks. He asked 
them if there were Syrian monks among them, saying he would like to meet 
them. They said that Syrian monks were scattered among many monasteries. 
He sent someone to gather them and bring them to him. Upon meeting them, 
he discovered that they had no monastery of their own in Egypt. 50 he bought 
a monastery for them from the Patnarch of Alexandria for 12,000 dinars and 
had the document of sale inscribed on a tabletin Symac and Coptic, most likely 
in the eighth century. He called it the Syrian Monastery, the name by which it is 
still known to this day. (In some copies the amount is mentioned in dirhams 
rather than dinars, but in fact the sale was in dinars.) This tablet was discovered 
in the first decade of the eleventh century inside the dome which tops the door 
of the monastery’s church. This took place in the time of Abbot Saliba of 
Arzen (977-981), the aged monk Yuhanna, the aged monk-Rabban Jacob, the 
aged Rabban Ibrahim, the cenobite Rabban Yuhanna and his brothers Matta 
and Saba, the monk Gabriel, and the monk Shim’un and others. A copy of this 
inscription was discovered by Timothy Tuma, son of Nur al-Din of Mardin, 
bishop of Annd and of the monastery, which belongs to the Patriarchal See. In 
1562, Timothy and his brother, Patriarch of Antioch Ignatius Nimat Allah, 
stopped on their way to Jerusalem at the Monastery of Musa the Abyssinian in 
the town of Nabkin Syria, where Timothy came upon a copy of the inscription 
of the Monastery of the Syrians in Egypt. bas 

According to some sources, the cost of purchasing the monastery was 
donated by the Syrians of Takrit through the efforts of the great leader 
Marutha. This monastery was located in the Nitrun (Nitrene) Valley. The 
following inscription was found on its altar: 





* Paris MS 27. 


Musa, superior of this monastery, erected this holy altar in the Monastery 
of the Mother of God, for the honor, glory, and exaltation of the Holy, 
Worshiped and One-Essence Trinity, in the time of Patriarch Gabriel (of 
Alexandria, 909-920 AD), and Patriarch Yuhanna V of Antioch (910-922 
AD), on May 5, 1225 of the Greeks /'914 AD. May God reward and protect 
him and every believer who participated in the building of this holy altar 
and the monastery. May God forgive their sins and have mercy on their 
souls and the souls of their deceased ones because they did this in His 
honorable name. 


The following inscription was found on the door of the monastery: 





Musa of Nisibin, abbot of this monasterr, erected this door with his own 

money in 1238 AD, in the time of the blessed Patriarchs Cosmas III of 

Alexandria (920-932 AD), and Mar Basilius II of Antioch (923-935 AD), 

for the glory and honor of the Holy Trinity. May God reward him and 

those who participated with him for the sake of His name. May God 

answer their requests. 

Since this monastery and its monks have gained widespread fame among 
the Syrian monasteries, we found it appropriate to mention the names of some 
of its elect abbots, which we found in its important manuscripts. They are: 


1) Bar ‘Tdi, abbot of this monastery (851-859 AD) 

2) Yusuf I, abbot of this monastery, around 888. 

3) Yuhanna I, son of Makarius (894) 

4) Musa of Nisibin (907-944); he was a diligent man who went through the 
Syrian counties collecting maenificent Syriac manuscripts containing rare 
information, which he added to the Ebrary of the monastery. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century ther were purchased by the British Museum and 
other European libraries. 

3) Saliba of Arzen (977-981) 

6) Gabriel (10th century) 

7) Yuhanna IT (before 1006) 

8) Dawud (David: 1006-1007) 

9) Basil (1222) 

10) The Qummus (chief priest) Yuhanna IIT 

11) Yeshu’ of Zarjal (1254-1257) 

12) Yusuf II (13th century) 

13) Constantine I (15th century) 

14) Constantine ne (13th century). 

15) Yuhanna IV of Basibrina (14th century) 

16) Metropolitan Severus Quryagos of Lebanon (1484-1529); the monks and 
ascetics during his leadership numbered thirty- four, among whom were 
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Metropolitan Yuhanna and Metropolitan Khalaf, who resigned their 
leadership to become anchorites in this monastery. 

17) Qummus Yuhanna V of Cyprus (1518) 

18) Metropolitan Ivawanmis Jirjis, son of Amir Shah of Wank (1633) 

19) Qummus “Abd al-Masih (1634) 


The Monastery of the Syrians is still populated by Coptic monks. 


0- THE SCRIBE ‘ALI IBN AL-KHAMMAR OF BAGHDAD (FL. 977 
AD). 
Khammar was a och Synan family of Baghdad in the tenth century. Two of its 
members, the brothers ‘Ali and al-Hasan, the sons of Sawar, son of Baba, son 
of Behnam, widely known as Ibn al-Khammar, were distinguished for their 
noble origin and learning. 

Aftekin, the Turkish commander and freed-slave of Mu‘izz al-Dawla ibn 
Buwaryh (932-967), chose the elder brother, “Ah, as his secretary and took him 
alone when he invaded Syria. Aftekin was a prominent Turkish commander 
who, after the death of Subustakin in 974, became the ruler of Syria by the 
consent of its citizens. He terminated the £utha (Proclamation) of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mu’izz i Din Allah, and proclaimed the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Tai’i i 
Allah (974-991), as the lawful sovereign. He defeated the Egyptian anmy 
commanded by Jawhar. At the end of August 977, the Fatimd Caliph al-‘Aziz 
defeated Aftekin outside Ramla and took him captive to Egypt. He treated him 
with charity until Aftekin’s death from poisoning * Al-‘Aziz also killed 
Aftekin’s secretary “Al, who left behind a good name and commendable deeds. 
Among his remarkable achievements was the renovation of the dome of the 
Church of the Resurrection, the object of Chnstian adoration. In his 
continuation of the listory of Sai’d ibn Batriq, the Malkite Rum historian 
Yahyaibn Said al-Antaki said, “Tn the course of the leadership of Anba Tuma, 
the Patriarch (i “e., Tuma II, the Rum Patriarch in Jerusalem, 969-980) retrieved 
(si) and restored what had been ruined in the Church of the Resurrection,“® 
through the efforts of a Christian Syrian scribe called ‘Ali ibn Sawar, also 


#2 Tbn al-Athir, AiKaweil fi ai-Tantkb, 1:255-272; Ibn Taghri Birdi, 4Nugjuar af 
Zabira, 4:108; Muhammad Kurd Akl, Kowar af S bam, 1:221-222; Bar Hebraeus, 
Chromosraphy, 193-194, relates how Aftekin became subject to the Byzantine Emperor 
John Tzimisces, who called him Alftekin. 

** This church was pillaged and it: doors were set on fire by Muhammad ibn 
Tsma‘il al-Sannaji, governor of Jerusalem and his men; itz dome collapsed on May 23, 
966. 


known as Ibn al-Khammar, who rebuilt the dome of the Church of 
Resurrection. This man, Ibn Sawar, was with Aftekin, the Turk from Iraq who 
conquered Syna. He was a rich man of extensive wealth. He was Killed when 
Aftekin was defeated, before he had finished the rebuilding of the Church of 
the Resurrection. Another copy states, “Most of what had been muned was 
rebuilt by a Christian scribe called Ibn Sawar.”*** 

Al-Hasan, known as Abu al-Kharyr ibn al-Khammar, was born in 941 or 
942. He studied under the Synian Yahya ibn ‘Adi and became a famous 
physician and philosopher.**? He was of utmost intelligence, prudence, and 
social grace. He was mentioned at length in books of philosophy. Mushm 
Writers mention him with great esteem. Among those who studied medicine 
and philosophy under him was master Abu al-Faraj ibn Hindo. 

It was known that when al-Hasan was invited by a man of piety, he would 
go on foot to meet him. But when the sultan summoned him to his presence, 
he went mounted in the manner of kings and great men. He would surround 
himself with 300 Turkish attendants riding excellent horses. Upon arriving in 
the sultan’s presence, he would kiss the ground before him with utmost 
reverence. This is what Ibn Abi Usaybi’a, quoting Abu al-Hasan “Al ibn 
Ridwan, wrote about him. 

His important works on medicine and other sciences are mentioned 
positively. Fifteen of these consisted of full-length books and treatises; six 
others are mentioned only by name in Ibn al-Nadim’s_4/-Fibrist. They include 
three treatises on harmonizing the ideas of philosophers with those of the 
Christians. 


11- THE FAMILY OF ABU ‘IMRAN OF TAKRIT (FL. 991-1097 AD) 
The account of the Family of ‘Imran of Takrit, their noble origin and ancient 
ancestry, combining the glory of the present world with the reward of the next, 
constitutes a lengthy chapter in the history of our people. Suffice it to say that 
Abu al-Faraj Bar Hebraeus wrote golden lines in praise of this family. No 
wonder that it is the pride of Takrit, the ornament of Iraq, and the crown of its 
notables. Concerning the events of the year 991 AD, Bar Hebraeus said, “¢ 
the wicked governors of Takrit oppressed its Syrian Christian citizens with 





“4Vol. 2:125, 240.[of what work is this a volume [F] 

3 mote: Georg Graf, Gerebichts der Chrstitchen Arabischen Literatur, 2 (Vatican City, 
1947), 156, calls him a Nestorian who joined the School of Yahya ibn “Adi, but offers 
no proof. 

#€ Ton al-Nadim, A/-Fibrist, 270; Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, Tabagar aiAmiba’, 1322-332; 
our article “Nawabigh al-Suryan fi al-Arabivya al-Fusha™, 5. 
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heavy taxes, they deserted their city and were scattered throughout the 
countries. But wherever they resided, they bunt churches and monastenes and 
adorned them with precious gifts. The most famous of them were three noble 
brothers of the Family of Abu ‘Imran who lived in Melitene. They builtin that 
city churches and convents, and monasteries for monks in its suburbs.” On 
Fridays they visited the poor from early moming to noontime to offer them 
help. The Byzantine Emperor Basilius II (976-1025)** resented them, and 
because Melitene was under his authority, he forced them to mint the state’s 
coins for one year. Ther did so, but their wealth did not diminish. One day the 
emperor needed funds and went personally to ask them to lend him money. 
When they saw him, they prostrated themselves before him in utmost 
reverence and offered him a hundred gantars of gold, the equivalent of a 
mullion gold dinars.“° However, the emperor paid back the debt, thereby 
proving that he was just. 

Chronicles are replete with commendable accounts of their generosity and 
wealth. It was said that at one time when the Turks invaded Melitene, the elder 
brother, Shaykh Abu Salim, who was on a visit to some monasteries, fell into 
their hands and was taken captive. The Turks said to him that since he was 
rich, he should ransom himself. Abu Salim said, “If you sell me all the captives, 
I will buy them.” The captors laughed and said, “How much will you pay for 
them?” He said, “I will pay five dinars for each one of them.” They said, “We 
agree.” When he was assured of their word, he sent for the money and 
ransomed the captives, who numbered 13,000. The ransom money amounted 
to 75,000 dinars, which he paid for the sake of God and for obtaining His good 
will. May God make the kingdom of heaven his final abode! Bar Hebraeus 
added, “We have only recorded these ancient chronicles in order that people 
might know the wealth and affluence our nation had enjoyed, and to what 
condition it has gotten today.”**? What shall we ourselves say about the 
condition of our people today? 


#7 When the Coptic bishop of Tennis was delegated by his Patriarch of 
Alexandria to Mar Yuhanna Ibn Abdun, Patriarch of Antioch, he mentioned that the 
Syrian Orthodox had fifty-six churches in Melitene at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. See Assemani, Bidtorbeca Onemtalts, 2-145. 

#8 Basilius Il and his brother Constantine VIII ruled after John I Tzimsces for 58 
years. 

+The qantar was estimated at 10,000 dinars. In his Su alA ‘sha, al-Qalqashand: 
said that Arabic dictionaries differ regarding the worth of the qantar. 

#0 Bar Hebraeus, Tanke Mukbrasar af Duwal (“Compendious History of 
Dynasties”), 197-198. 
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Bar Hebraeus also said in the annals of the year 1096, “After Gabriel, the 
ruthless Greek governor of Melitene, had its learned Bishop Mar Yuhanna ibn 
Sabuni killed unjustly, his wickedness raged even more by poisoning to death in 
that same year the prominent Orthodoz Abu Salim, son-in-law of the Family of 
Abu ‘Imran. In the following year (1097), he Killed three venerable Syrian 
merchants: Barsoum ibn al-Rahiba, and his two sons, Basil Hawwa and the 
deacon Sahdo of the village of Tantini. He confiscated their possessions and 
the gold, silver, and furnishings of the family of Abu Mansur ibn Malka He 
demolished their houses and built with their stones the citadel and the walls of 
the city. Moreover, he looted the crosses, censors, Chrism jars, and church 
vessels of the Great Church of Melitene.51 


12- DEACON THEODORE, SON OF MARCUS OF TAKRIT (FL. 1046 
AD) 

Hiba, (Theodore in Greek, which means the gift of God), son of Marcus, son 
of Yuhanna, a famous and wealthy merchant of Takrit flourished in the middle 
of the eleventh century. He lavished on the church abundant generosity. With 
his own money he built a new church in Takrit in the name of the Virgin and 
Mar Ahodemeh. In a magnificent copy of the Gospel transcribed in the 
Estrangelo script, the famous coprist monk Emmanuel of Basibrina of Tur 
‘Abdin said that he finished its transcnption at the Monastery of Qartmin on 
November 2, 1353 of the Greeks //1041 AD, according to two perfect copies. It 
was donated as a patrimony to the cathedral of Takrit known as the New 
Church, named after the Virgin, the Apostles, and the martyr Mar Ahodemeh 
by deacon Theodore, thatis Hiba, son of Marcus, son of Yuhanna of Takrit, 
who built it with his own money in the time of the diligent shepherd the 
Maphryono Mar Basilius IV of Takrit and All the East in 1046. Praising 
Theodore, Emmanuel said, “He was the descendant of a glorious and noble 
house. He was Known for his nobility, virtue, and zeal for religion. He was 
devoted to building and adorning churches.”*# 


13- THE TAYYIB FAMILY OF TAKRIT (C. 1120-1273 AD) 


The Tayvib were a noble Syrian family of Takrit whose men were engaged in 
business. They moved to Egypt and mingled with Coptic families. They 
occupied high positions in the Eeyptian povernment, and some of them filled 





#1 Bar Hebraeus, 262. 
452 See St. Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem, Syriac MS 1. 
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prominent ranks in the church. They combined knowledge with action and 
came to be known as the Family of “Amid (Ameed). 

Jitjis al-Makin, known as Ibn al-‘Amid, said of his family, “In the time of 
the Caliph al-Amir bi Ahkam Allah. +™ a Syrian Christian from Takrit called al- 
Tayyib ibn Yusuf came to Eeypt with many loads of “Atabi clothes and lined 
silk parments*** manufactured in India and Yemen. He offered the best of 
these materials as a gift to the Caliph al-Amur bi Ahkam Allah who appreciated 
his gift and rewarded him generously. The caliph summoned him to his 
presence and hiked his expression, decorum and reasoning and ordered him to 
stay in Egypt. He exempted his business from taxes and offered him a village in 
the Houf district (The Houf is divided into eastern and western districts, yet 
they are connected with each other. The eastern Houf faced the area leading to 
al-Sham (Syria), while the western faced Dimyat (Damieta). Both contained 
many towns and villages,** called Bahida, near Ladmas (7c). Al-Tayyib resided 
in Cairo until the Caliph al-Amur died in 1130; he then moved to lve in 
Samutia, where he marred a native woman and had a son named Qarawina 
(st). Al-Tayvib died and was buried in the church of Samutiya. His son, 
Qarawina, grew up to become a scribe and was busy with serving the 
government. He fathered a son whom he named al- Tayyib after his father and 
who also grew up to be a skillful scribe. He moved to Cairo, mingling with its 
dignitaries and entering their service. When the dignitaries witnessed his sharp 
intelligence, reasoning, and good conduct, they employed him as the 
administrator of the Gharbirya district he moved and lived there for seven 
years. He gained fame and desired to engage in agriculture and raising cattle. 
When he gained ereat fame, he was forced to pay 20,000 Reyptian dinars.*** He 
had no choice but to sell his possessions of cattle and house furmture to pay 
that sum. He further pledged not to occupy a governmental position or teach 
his children to be scribes. 

Qarawina had five children, four of whom became bishops,**” the 
youngest of whom was Abu al-Makarim, who owned cattle, farms, and over 


“53 The Fatimid Caliph Abu “Ali al-Mansur ibn al-Musta'i, who became caliph on 
December 13, 1100 and died in October 1130. 

454 “Atabi is a kind of cloth, and Abrad silk is a kind of Ened cloth. 

53 See Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu jaw a/-Buldan, 2:267. 

#36 Most likely this amount was exacted from him unjustly. 

*3° The names of these bi shops, unfortunately, are not foundin the history of the 
Coptic Church. What is unusual is that seldom did four brothers become bishops. See 
how righteous this family was, and how its men devoted themselves to religious 
service. 
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1,000 beehives. He married the sister of al-Makin Sim’an, son of Kalil Magara 
(Makarius), from the family of Mikha’ll (Michael) Bisho. In fonmer times Bisho 
was called Mikhail in honor of a church named for the Angel Mikhail 
(Michael). Thus, it came to be known as the village of Mikha’il. (That is al- 
Ramla, in the neighborhood of Banha_) 

Al-Makin Sim’an was a skillful scribe (secretary) who occupied various 
positions im the Egyptian government In the year 1173 he served in the 
mulitary department of al-Malik al-Nasit Salah al-Din Ayyub (Saladin), who 
granted him a fiefdom in Hajrawan (sic). He continued to serve the army 
department until the year 603 AH/1206 AD. He left the service of the Adiliyva 
government#s and became a monk at the Monastery of Bhannis (Yuwanmis) 
the Short in the Hubayb valley in the Scete desert. He became known for his 
stict devotion and good conduct. Al-Makin Sim’an (Simon) was son of Kalil, 
son of Maqara (Makarius), son of Abu al-Faraj the Copt. He was a venerable 
monk who wrote a book entitled Rawaet al- Wahid was Salwat al-Farid, in twelve 
chapters. Copies of this book are in the libraries of the Za’faran Monastery and 
St. Mark Monastery in Jerusalem. It was published in Egypt in 1885.** He sired 
three children, includingal- Najib Abu al-Fadl, and al-‘Amid Abu al-Yasir, who 
served in the army department, holding the position of his uncle al-Makin 
Sim’an, who had become a monk. His life was like that of saintly monks who 
lived in the wilderness. He spent most days fasting and praying incessantly, 
while not neglecting to carry out his service at the army department. He never 
hoarded possessions, but distributed to the needy whatever exceeded his basic 
needs. 

Abu al-Makrim was highly respected by al-Malik al-Adil Sayf al-Din Abu 
Bakr ibn Ayvub (Saladin’s brother) for his religious devotion and honesty. And 
when the treasurer, Ibn Sinat al-Dawla, fell ill and died, Abu al- Makarim spent 
forty-five years serving the army department until his death in 636 AH//1238 
AD. May God rest the souls of all of them in peace. Amen.*# 


#58 Le. the sovernment of al-Malik al-Adil, Saladin’s brother. 

439 ty woe: Barzoum’s information about al-Makin Sim’an is not as clear as that 
produced by Georg Graf, who says al-Makin Sim’an served Saladin in 1173. But three 
years later he entered the Monastery of Bhannis, where he ved az a monk for thirty 
years, devoting his time to waiting and the spiritual training of monks. He diedin 1206. 
George Graf, Genbichre der Chnistichen Arabischen Literature, 2:336, grves the title of his 
book as Rauwdat af-Faid was Salwat al-Wahid. 

+0 Quoted from a M5 in our Library entitled Avis aiJalis al-Hawi # Kuli Fans Nafis 
by Muhammad, a disciple of Shaykh al-Islam Abu al-Than “Abd al-Rahim, which 
contains chronicles: of Coptic patriarchs. 
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The chronicler Jirjis al-Makin was son of Al-amid Abu al-Yasiz, son of 
Abu al-Makarin, son of al-Tayvib.** He was born in 1205 AD in Cairo, where 
he studied and then served in the army department. When the governor of 
Syria subdued ‘Ala al-Din Taybars (sid), 462 he arrested the emplovees of the 
army department, including al-Amid ‘and his son al-Makin Jigs. Al-Amid 
passed away in 1258. Baybars then released al-Makin and emploved him in 
service at the army department. Later he became suspicious of him and had 
him arrested. Displeased with government service, Jirjis moved to Damascus, 
where al-Malik al-Nasir appointed him as his secretary. According to Bar 
Hebraeus, about this time (1254), the Syrian Pattiarch of Antioch, Dionysius 
VI Aaron, visited Damascus. He went to see al-Mahk al-Nasir and obtained 
from him an investiture (royal decree) for Jirjis. Bar Hebraeus was one of the 
bishops who accompanied the patriarch on his visit to al-Nasir.*? 

Al-Shaykh al-Makin died in Damascus in the year 1273. He wrote a 
comprehensive history from the beginning of the world until his own time 
called_AMajmu’ al. Mubarak | (The Blessed Collection). The work is in two sare 
Part 1 extends from the creation until the Muslim Hijra in 622 AD; part 2 
continues from the Hijra to the vear 1260. He incorporated in it an 
abridgement of the history of Tabari. He appended to it the chronicles of the 
first three centuries. The book appeared in print and was translated into Latin, 
English, and French.** Jirjis assumed the nickname of al-Makin as a token of 
love for his father’s uncle al-Makin Sim’an ibn Kalil 

Al-Makin Jirjis had a brother named al-As’ad Ibrahim who was a secretary 
of the army department. Ascribed to himis a book called Muédtasar al-Hani (A 
Compendium of al-Hawi),*** which was written by Nikon, a Malkite Rum 





*°! See Bulus Sbat, 2:152. Some writers, including Assemani, mistakenly call al- 
Makin the son of Abu Ekas, but in fact his father was Abu al-Yasir. 

*2 In his Lintérature arabe (Paris, 1902), Clement Huast gives the name as Taybars. 
More correctly he is Baybars, the mamluk of al-Makk al-Salth. See Abu al-Fida, 
Chromicle, 3-172. 

+83 Bar Hebraeus, Esiesiasrical History, 1:719. 

*4 Huart, 208, and al-Mashriq. Vol. 12. 

*©3 tr wore: For more on al-Makin and his writings, see Georg Graf, Geschichre der 
Chrstichen Arabischen Literatur, 2:348-351. 

*¢ 4} Haus treats monastic virtues and spiritual life. It is a very thick volume, 
written by the monk Nikon in poor Arabic. See Kitab a/-Nahia (The Book of the Bee} 
by Makasius ibn al-Za‘im (d. 1672), patriarch of the Malkite Rum | (Greekz). Ibn Eaber, 
however, ascribed the book to Antiochus, a Malkite monk. Some contemporary Coptic 
writers maintain that the one who abridged it was the Sahykh Jitjis al-Makin, who spent 
the end of his life as amonk in the Monastery of Anba Yuhannaz the Short, known az 
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writer and abbot of the Monastery of Sim’an Thaumaturgus who was still living 
in 1072. The Coptic writer Abu al-Barakat ibn Kabar says in his book Mishah al- 
ulna (The Lamp of Darkness), that some Copts abridged the Compendium: af al- 
Hawt and the original text from which it was abridged. He also says a+-Hauz and 
the original belong to the Mallite Rum (Byzantines). 

Also gaining renown was al-Makin’s nephew (his sister's son) Abu al- 
Fad@il, who headed the delegation of Damascus to Hulago in 1259.**7 


14- THE NOTABLES OF AMID 


The Anonymous HEdessan says regarding the legacies of the twelfth century, 
“Noble men from the city of Amid (Dtyarbakr) shunned the world for the love 
of the life to come and became monks in the Edessan Mountain. They 
volunteered their work to build a convent for nuns in the northern part of the 
city. They entrusted the management of their possessions to the priest Abu 
Salim of Amid in the first decade of the twelfth century. We were unable to 
locate their names. May God richly reward them.***¢ 


15- THE CHIEF SYRIAN PHYSICIAN ABU ‘ALI (1169) 


We have also come upon the account of a venerable Synan deacon, Abu Ah, 
the chief physician. He was (may God be gracious to him) virtuous. He 
renovated with his own money a monastery lying to the west of the city of 
Mardin in the mame of the martyr Mar Jiris in the vear 1169. He was 
mentioned by the copyist of the magnificent Gospel preserved in the Za’faran 
Library (MS 3), which belonged to the Church of the Forty Martyrs in the time 
of the abbot Mahbub and the priests of the church Ibrahim, Isa, and Mansur. 
The coprist, however, did not refer to the native city of the deacon Abu Ali. 
Most likely he was a native of Mardin. May God have mercy on him and 
reward him for his good works. 

Regardine the Monastery of Mar Jirjis, Severus Malke, son of Phanna, 
metropolitan of the Monastery of Mar Matta in 1699, said that in his time the 


the Monastery of al-Baghl (the Mule’: Monastery). In fact, Shaykh Jiri al-Makin’s 
brother, al- As‘ad Ibrahim, is the one who abridged this book. The man who became a 
monk at the Monastery of Anba Yuhannis was his cousin (his father’s son), the monk 
Sim*an, son of Kalil nicknamed al-Makin. Thus, contemplorary writers mistakenly 
thought that Shaykh Jitjis had become a monk at the end ofhis days. In fact, Jirjis was 
still in the service of the government until he passed away in Damascus. 

*87 See Habib al-Zavvat, Khahaya al-Zawaya, 8. 

8 The Anonrmous Edessan, Chronicle, 2:200. 
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Muslims captured it and called it Khadir al-Akhdar.*? (See the end of Gospel 
MS 3.) It remained in ruins for a long time. 


6- THE SHUMANNA FAMILY OF TAKRIT (FL. 1129-1170 AD) 


Shumanna was a noble family of the twelfth century which produced three 
prominent men. The first was Mikha’il Shumanna, governor of al-Ruha 
(Edessa), who occupied a place second only to its Frankish lord, Count 
Joscelin, beginning in 1121. He was delegated by Joscelin to the lord of 
Diyarbakr on a mission concerning the journey of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Abu al-Faraj Athanasius VI in 1129479 

The second was Mar Basilius Abu al-Faraj bar Theodore Shumanna, 
metropolitan of Kesum and then of Edessa. Kesum was an ancient city in the 
province of Samosata, and according to Ibn al-Shihna was a village a few miles 
away from al-Hadath.*™ Mar Basilius was a nephew of the governor Mikhail. 

Mar Basilius was a distinguished church father of the twelfth century, well 
versed in the Symac and Arabic languages. He suffered through difficult and 
changing times. He witnessed the the conquest of Edessa by Imad al-Din 
Zanei and its destruction, first in 1144 and later in 1146. Zangi entrusted 
Basilius with the administration of the city because of his wisdom and 
prudence. He became the highest authority in Edessa and succeeded in having 
many natives released from captivity. He wrote a short history of Edessa and 
composed three metrical odes in the Sarugite (seven-syllable) meter on the 
destruction of the city. He served the priesthood for thirty-mine years, from 
1130 to 1169, when he passed away. May God have mercy on him.472 

The third of the Shumanna family was the physician-deacon Sahdo. He 
was competent, prudent, and well versed in the Syriac and Arabic languages. 
He was still living in 1170.*7 


*69 oy more: A legendary figure who lived too long. 

*70 See the Anonymous Edessan, Chrowicie, 1:201. 

“"l ty note: See Tarikh Halab, 226. The author does not identify this Tbn al-Shihna. 
He must be Abu al-Fad] Muhammad ibn Shihna (1402-1485), who wrote a 
continuation of Tarikh Halab (History of Aleppo) br Ibn al-Adim / (d.1262). 

*2 The Anonymous Edesean, Chronicle, 25 305-309: Michael Rabo, Chrunich, 632— 
639. [fr set: For more on Basihus bar Shumanna, see Math Moosa, The Crusades: 
Conftier between Christendom aad Infant (Gorgias Press, 2008), 332-571, 663-664 and 676] 

*4 The Anonymous Edessan, 2:209. 


17- ILTYYA (ELIJAH) OF EDESSA AND SALIBA OF THE KEMASH 
FAMILY (C. 1146) 


Among the notable Synans whose commendable deeds are mentioned in 
history were the two merchants Iliyya of Edessa and Saliba of the Kemash 
family. They were wealthy and distinguished for their charity. The Anonymous 
Edessan, in the annals of the year 1146, which marked the destruction of 
Edessa, said, “When the Turks (the Zangids) captured and looted Edessa, they 
excavated under its houses, hoping to find hidden treasures dating back to 
ancient times, which the people of Edessa had no knowledge of. Ther found in 
the church of the Syrians precious vessels which had been donated by ancient 
kings and notables, and expensive curtains donated by later men. Most of these 
were donated by two believing Syrian dignitaries, lliyya of Edessa and Saliba of 
the Kemash family who Lived in Constantinople. They made plenty of 
donations to churches and monasteries and to the needy. May God reward 
them in His kinedom.”*"* 


18- THE PHYSICIAN SHIM’UN (SIMON) OF KHARPUT (C. 1207 AD) 


The physician Shim’un of Kharput became well known for his piety and 
generosity to the Monastery of Zoniqart and its inmates in the first decade of 
the thirteenth century. In his Eeclesaistical History, the learned Bar Hebraeus said, 
“At this time (about 1207), the nghteous physician Shinrun of Hisn Ziyad*? 
renovated the Monastery of Mar Quryagos, known as Zonigart, in Hisn Ziyad 
at the confluence of the Rivers Dhib and Arsanius. (Both are tibutaries of the 
River Euhprates.) He adomed it with roval artifacts and gold and silver vessels. 
He gathered into it about sixty monks, offering them vast tracts of land and 
plenty of cows, sheep, and beehives. The monks were served meals at the same 
table, according to the custom of other monasteries in Cilicia. They became 
famous for their virtuous living. Before long, however, this holy place fell into 
ruins, as we shall mention later.’’*76 

We read ina manuscript copied in the handwriting of the famous Zebina 
(a Symac name meaning buver), which he completed for this monastery in 1227, 
“This monastery was populated by eighty monks leading a communal life 


+4 eee Anonymous Edeszan, 2:146. 

7 Hisn Ziyad is modern Kharput or Khartbert, situated between Malatya 
(Mektene) and Amid, but nearer to Melitene. See Yaqut al-Hamawi, Muy jjma al. Buldau, 
3:285. 

*¢ Bar Hebraeus, Esciestastical History, 3-285. 
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accordins to that of the holy Apostles.” He calls it “The Monastery of the 
Mother of God and Mar Quryaqos the martyrs.*7 

One proof of the flourishing of this monastery is that the Patnarch of 
Antioch, Mar Ignatius IT, resided in it for along time, beginning a few years 
after his installation as patriarch in 1222.*7* The same historian described its 
destruction briefly, saying, “Physician Shim’un had a wicked son named 
Mikha’il He was a young wastrel who encumbered the monks with his 
demands to the extent that they eschewed him. Sultan Rukn al-Din converted 
lnm to Islam and had him expel the monks from the monastery. Mikha‘ll 
invited a band of ruffians to torture them and drive them away. They pillaged 
the possessions of the monastery, including expensive church vessels and 
magnificent manuscripts. But they were bought back from him by Saint 
Dioscorus, metropolitan of Hisn Zivad* ° Among them was a copy of the 
pictonal Gospel in the handwniting of Rabban Zebina, which the metropohtan 
donated as a patrimony to the Syrian church of Tabriz. Divine justice punished 
this wicked man, however, in the same summer when he perpetrated his 
abominable acts. He was killed in the warfare started by the citizens of Hisn 
Zivad and Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Sharvkh “Adi in support of Rukn al-Din against 
Sultan ‘Izz al-Din 5° 


9- THE FAMILY OF TUMA OF BAGHDAD (FL. 1143-1277 AD) 


Members of this family were known for their nobility, wealth, knowledge, able 
administration, and hish ideals. Their star shone in the twelfth century. Church 
history mentioned their ancestor Abu Tahir Tuma in the year 1143, in which 
the Maphryono Li’azar (Lazarus) of the East ordained his two sons and one 
cousin as deacons.**! But the founder of their business and the builder of their 
grandeur was the physician Amin al-Dawla Abu al-Karam ibn Said ibn Yahya 
ibn Hibat Allah ibn Tuma the Syrian of Baghdad. He was a distinguished 
physician and a prominent dienitary of that city.*5? 


*" The Diyarbakr MSS, in our handwriting. 

+78 Bar Hebzaeus, Ecclesiastical History, 1:647. 

*? The published copy of this account mentions “Dionysius, metropolitan of Hisn 
Zsyad.* More corre ctly, he was Dioscorus, who became metropolitan of Hian Ziyadin 
1248 and died shortly after 127 

+80 Bar Hebszeus, 1-723, 75 

“81 Bar Hebraeus, Evciesiastical History, 3-327. 

*82 Tbn Abi Usaybi'a erroneously called him Abu al-Firanj. Actually, Said (Syriac 
Soloqgo) is an ancient Syriac Christian name. 





At the beginning, Said was engaged in medical sciences. Because of this, 
he served Najymal-Dawla Abu al-Yumn Najah al-Sharabi, and later became his 
vizier and secretary. He was a proficient and successful physician. He entered 
the service of the Abbasid Caliph al-Nasic (reigned 1180-1225) and 
participated with his physicians in diagnosing his ailments. For his honesty and 
able administration, the caliph entrusted him to serve in different departments. 
He advanced in rank and became like one of his ministers. The caliph trusted 
him so much that he made him the keeper of his possessions and retinue. He 
even deposited his money with him and delegated him to his chief minster 
with confidential matters. He was so completely loved and honored by the 
caliph (al-Nasir) that he committed to his care his sons, daughters, and wives.** 

Abu al-Karam $a’id, may God have mercy on him, was a man of high 
character, honesty, understanding, and liberal-mindedness, and was a good 
intermediary in fulfilling the wants of the needy. 

Toward the end of his life the Caliph al-Nasir suffered from failing sight 
and lapse of memory because of the many sorrows which plagued him He was 
no longer able to read or write confidential reports. He brought into service a 
woman from Baghdad named Sitt Nasim to write his communications and 
documents in handwnting sumlar to his. She was joined in this matter by a 
servant (eunuch) named Taj al-Din Rashiq. Both Sitt Nasim and Rashiq wrote 
whatever they wished in the caliph’s name. It happened that the vizir, Mua’yvid 
al-Din Muhammad al-Qummi, wrote a report to the caliph. Upon receiving the 
caliph’s answer, he noticed a discrepancy between what he had written and the 
caliph’s response, which made him suspect that there was something wrong.** 
He called the physician Abu al-Karam 5a‘id and asked him confidentially about 
the matter. Abu al-Karam informed him of the caliph’s failing sight and his 
lapses of memory. He told him that the woman (Sitt Nasim) and the servant 
(Rashiq) had been tampering with the caliph’s official correspondence. The 
vizir stopped handling most of the official matters sent to him. Also, Sitt 
Nasim and Rashig suspected that Abu al-Karam had discovered their secret 
and exposed them. Rashiq plotted with two brothers, the sons of Qamar al- 


*84 yy wore: Bar Hebraeus, Chroaography, trans. Emest A. Wallis Budge, 1 (Oxford 
University Press, 1932): 385. 

48 Ibn al-Fuwati says in his Ai Hawadith al-Jami’a, 32, that the Caliph al-Mustanisr 
(more correctly al- Nasir) dismissed al-Qummi from his position as deputy Vizier on 17 
Shaww: al, 629 AH/ 1232 AD. This document was found by Rev. Louis Cheikho, who 
wrote an article about it in 4iMarbng (1920): 569, without revealing the name of its 
author. For the biography of the Vizier al-Qummi, see Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, Kira al-Fakori, 
229. The author had a good knowledge of kings. 
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Din, who had been soldiers in the caliph’s service, to assassinate Abu al-Karam. 
One of them was still in the army service, while the other was without a job. 
They ambushed Abu al-Karam at night as he left the house of the vizir on his 
war to the caliph’s palace. They followed him to the Ghalla Gate under cover 
of darkness pounced on him, and stabbed him with a knife, w ounding him. He 
cried, “Seize them, they are so and so.” When the assassins heard him shout, 
they retumed and finished him off. They also stabbed the man who had been 
carrying the lamp in front of him. The city and the caliph’s palace were 
immediately thrown into commotion. The physician (Abu al-Karam) was 
carried to his house and buried init. Nine months later, his body was moved to 
the graverard of his family at the Church of Mar Tuma in the Muhawwal Gate. 
Sentinels were stationed at his house and the house of the vizir to protect the 
belongings of the women and retinue, which were deposited with him. 

The murderers were found and arrested by Ibrahim ibn Jamil, who 
dragged them to his house. The next day they were taken to a place where they 
were killed by having their bellies flayed and their bodies hung over the door of 
the altar opposite the Ghalla Gate. The assassination of Abu al-Karam took 
place on the might of 28 Jumad al-Dla, 620 of the Islamme calendar,** 
corresponding to the year 1233 AD*%¢ 

In his Fawat al Wajfayat, 2:191, Ton Shakir al-Kutubi mentions a reason for 
the assassination of Abu al-Karam 5a’id: He says that a group of soldiers had 
gone to Abu al-Karam in matters concerning their provisions, which were 
under his control. He was somehow unpleasant to them, and they decided to 
kill him. Two of them ambushed him and stabbed him to death with knives. 
This is incorrect. More correct is what we have already related, based on the 
accounts of trustworthy histonans who were contemporaries of Abu al-Karam 
Said and those close to his time. This is not to ignore the fact that Abu al- 
Karam was a man of sound administration, compromise, and sublime 
character. 

Al-Kutubi reliably reports that the Caliph al-Nasir ordered that Abu al- 
Karam’s money be transferred to his own treasury, and the cloth and other 
property should be left for his sons. It is estimated that the transferred money 





*83 According to Jamal al-Din al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usavbi’a, the assassination 
occurred on 18 Jumada. According to Ibn al-Fuwati, 366, the Ghalla Gate is actually 
The Ghalla Gate of Tuma. 

“86 me more: Bar Hebraeaus, Syriac Chromic, 449-450. See Bar Hebraeus, 
Chromagraphy, trans. Budge, 383-386. The patcarch has taken a great deal of hberty w: sth 
Bar Hebraeus’ 3 narrative. 
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amounted to 813,000 dinars. His other possessions and property were 
estimated at about a million dinars.*” 

The learned Bar Hebraeus said, “Abu al-Karam begat three distinguished 
sons: Shams al-Dawla Abu al-Khavr Sahl, Fakhr al-Dawla Mari, and Taj al- 
Dawla Abu Tahir, all of whom occupied great positions in the state, especially 
the eldest, Shams al-Dawla "#55 

In his A Hanedith aljami'a wa al Tajarib al.Nafi'a fi a-Mia alSabi‘a (p. 
198) 4° Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn al-Punwati of Baghdad speaks of the 
events of the year 642 AH/1245 AD. He wuites, “In this year died the 
physician Shams al-Dawla Abu al-Khayr Sahl, son of Tuma the Synan 
Chnistian. He was raised in dignity, social rank, and closeness to the caliphs. He 
had been entrusted with the management of the money and affairs of the state 
from the time of al-Nasir to this day. The Caliph al-Mustanisr had been in 
communication with the Vizir al-Qumrm (already mentioned), and then, with 
Tbn al-Naqid, about administering the affairs of the state. But when he (Abu al- 
Karam Sa’id) died, the caliph laid his hands on his possessions and treasures 
and transferred the precious belongings he had to the caliphate department (the 
caliph’s treasury). The money which he left was estimated at 600,000 dinars. He 
(the caliph) arrested his two brothers and some of his companions for days, but 
then released them. He honored his two brothers, Fakhr al-Dawla Mari and Taj 
al-Dawla Abu Tahir, with gifts. He entrusted Fakhr al-Dawla with the 
administrative responsibilities of Abu al-Karam, including the stewardship over 
the gates and fallow lands kept ready for planting. The caliph also appointed 
Taj al-Dawla as the steward of the Anbar Gate, which belonged to the daughter 
of the Caliph al-Mustansir bi Allah. He restored to them whatever he had taken 
from the possessions of their brother.” 

Concerning the events of the year 634 AH/1236 AD, al-Finwati said, “On 
10 Jumad al-Akhira, the Caliph al- Mustansir honored his men Abu al-Hasan AE 
ibn al-Mukhtar al-‘Aari and his deputy Mari ibn Sa‘id ibn Tuma the Christian, 
and the representatives of his Diwan (government).”’*” 

The learned Severus Yaqub (Jacob) of Bartulli, metropolitan of the 
Monastery of Mar Matta (1232-1241), composed two metrical odes in the 


487 Al-Kortubi, 2:191. 

488 Bar Hebraeus, trans. Budge, 386. 

#85 Tt is a detailed book published recently in Baghdad br Mustafa Jawad (1351 
AH/'1932 AD). From this book we learned the name of Shams al- ‘Dawla, whose 
agromen was Abu al- Kharr Sahl. 

#0 Al Fuwati, 94. 
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seven-syllabic meter (the meter peculiar to St. Ephraim) in praise of Fakhr al- 
Dawla and Tay al- Dawia“ 

In his Hevlesiasttcal Hestory, 3:-407—409, Bar Hebraeus said, “In the year 
1237, the Maphryono of the East, Mar Yuhanna Ma’dam, arrived in Baghdad. 
He was honored by the distinguished chief physicians, the three brothers and 
sons of Tuma—Shams al-Dawla, Fakhr al-Dawia and Taj al-Dawla—who were 
in the service of the caliph administering the affairs of his government. ‘They 
were astonished at his venerable character, keen intelligence, great learning, and 
fortitude. They honored him and lavished on him plenty of gifts.” 

The three brothers were engaged in the medical profession, which they 
had learned from their father, and excelled in it Despite thei high ranks, they 
devoted time to the service of the holy church. Fakhr al-Dawla Man was an 
archdeacon, and Taj al-Dawla Abu Tahir a deacon ordained by Gregonius Bar 
Hebraeus in 1277.*? 

Tn his sermons, the Maphryono Yuhanna al-Ma’dani recognized their lofty 
positions. In one of his homilies he said, “We ask the Almighty and glorious 
God to protect the office of the Imam (Caliph) al-Mustansir (reigned 1126— 
1243), make him prosper, and give him victory over his enemies. We also ask 
him to exalt the state at the hand of the eminent learned Shams al-Dawla, the 
pride of this nation, the pillar of the Christian religion and the lord of the sons 
of baptism. He is supported by the providence of God and the Abbasid state. 
We also ask God to protect the eminent learned Fakhr al-Dawla, the lord of his 
people, the support of the Chnstian nation and the exalted archdeacon. May 
the star of his glory keep shining, to bnghten the nation and overwhelm his 
enemies. 

“We ask God to protect the life of the distinguished learned Taj al-Dawla, 
the pride of the holy church and the Christian nation. We ask Him to make 
him successful, prosperous and glorious. 

“Believers, who are present at this happy festival with safety and no fear, 
and protected by divine providence, may God bless you by the intercession of 
the Lady (Virgin Mary), Mother of Light, and the intercession of all the 
saints.’*49° 


1 See our Biography of Jacob of Bartulli, 8. 

#2 Bar Hebraeus, Evclersastical History, 412. The printed copy of this history 
mentions the name of Shams al-Dawla, clearly a copyist’s error, since Shams al-Dawla 
died in 1245. 

2 MS of the homilies of Ibn al-Ma‘dani in our Library, transcribed from an 
ancient copy in the possession of the late deacon Na‘um Fa‘iq of Amid (d_ 1931) 
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20- THE PHYSICIAN ‘ISA OF EDESSA (1245) 


The physician ‘Isa of Edessa was known for his penerosity and excellent 
character. Bar Hebraeus said that around the year 1245, the Synan physician 
‘Tsa of Edessa was known in Melitene. He had studied medicine under Hasnun 
of Edessa and then moved from Melhtene to Cilicia, where he entered the 
service of the Armenian King Leon. At the city of Sis, he built a wonderful 
church in the name of the ascetic Mar Barsoum*™ 

Bar Hebraeus further comments on the events of the year 1266 that when 
the Egyptians attacked Sis, setting on fire and destroying its great church as 
well as other churches, only two churches escaped destruction, namely, the 
Church of the Mother of God and the Church of St. Barsourm, because no 
wood was used in their construction *5 


21- THE FAMILY OF TUMA AL-SHARQI (1050-1292) 

In the thirteenth century flourished in Cilicia a Syrian family who originally 
came from Hisn Kipha. It was descended from its great ancestor, Tuma al- 
Sharq (the Easterner), who lived in the middle of the eleventh century. A 
member of this family, the pnest Yeshu’, mentioned his ongin, saying that he 
was the son of deacon Ya aqub (Jacob), son of Shimun (Simon), son of Tayyib 
known as the Family of Tuma al-Sharqi from the town of Hisn Kipha. Hewent 
on to say that he was born in Hisn Kipha In his youth he moved to Melitene 
and received a blessing by kissing the right hand of Patriarch Mikha’il Rabo. He 
studied under Mar Iyawannis Yeshu’, metropolitan of Ra’ban (1187-1210), and 
was ordained a priest by the Patriarch Mar Ignatius IIL, for the new cathedral 
he built in the city of Qal’at al-Rum (The Greeks’ Citadel) in the name of the 
Mother of God in 1235.*% 

Tuma al-Sharqi had three sons who served the priesthood. They were the 
pnests Ibrahim, Shim’un, and Yaqub. Among his grandchildren was Pluloxenus 
Nimrud, son of the priest Ibrahim, who later became metropolitan of Melitene 
in 1272, and then a Patriarch of Antioch in 1283. He died in 1292. But the one 
who achieved most fame among them was the priest Shim’un, who gained wide 
recognition in the medical profession and played a decisive role in the Tatars’ 
state. 





4 Bar Hebraeus, The Chromography of Bar Hebracus, trans. Budge, 409-410. 

#3 Bar Hebraeus, trans. Budge, 446. 

€ According to a book of liturgies at the library of the Patriarchate of the Syrian 
Catholics in Beirut. 
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In his Syriac Chronography Bar Hebraeus said, “In those days the physician 
poiest Shinrun (Simon) entered the service of Hulago, the Mongol King, and 
gained preat fame anda prominent position. He was beloved by the sons ofthe 
Kings and queens. He possessed roval palaces, meadows, gardens, and 
plantations in Maragha His annual income was 5,000 dinars from Baghdad, 
Athur, Cappadocia, and Maragha Our people obtained great help and honor 
through him. Because of him, the church enjoyed stability and protection in 
every place.°#” Furthermore, Bar Hebraeus brings attention to Shim’un’s 
eminent position, love of knowledge, and determination to revive our 
institutions and past glories. He praised him ereatly, calling him “Master 
Rabban Shim’un, the King physician of the Kings of Kings,” a title only used 
of Hulago.*** Following Shim’un’s suggestion, Bar Hebraeus wrote his book on 
astronomy, entitled The Ascent of the Mind, and translated from Arabic into 
classical Syriac Ibn Sina’s book on logic, _4/Isharat wa al-Tanithat (The Book of 
Indications and Prognostications). In it he described Shim’un as “the bright 
sun of our nation and the shining star of the age.**°* 

However, Shim’un and his brother, the priest Jacob, were not without 
fault, for they opposed the Patriarch of Antioch Ignatius IV over the headship 
of the Monastery of Mar Barsoum, which was under the authonty of the 
patriarch. But then they reconciled with the patriarch and submutted to him. 

The Maphryono Greporius Barsoum al-Safi, brother of Bar Hebraeus, 
said, “On January 14, 1289, the phvsician priest Shim’un passed away, having 
been Killed on the same day in which the Amir Bugha, his sons and 
companions were killed.””5°° He had two sons: Taj al-Dawla, who studied under 
the learned Bar Hebraeus and was mentioned in the annals of the year 1284;*" 
and Emmanuel.502 


From this list, we turn now to focus at length on the worthy activities of 
additional notable Syrians, some listed above and others not, of whom 
Patriarch Barsoum has written elsewhere (Tr.). 


“7 mr wore: Bar Hebraeus, Chromagraphy, trans. Budge, 437. 

#98 tr wate: Bar Hebraeus, 437. 

“9 See the introduction to these two books. The first was published in Paris in 
1899; the second ts still in manuscript form, a copy of which is at our Library and the 
other is at the library of Florence. Both are magnificent books. 

300 Bar Hebraeus, Chronagraphy, 562. 

*"! Bar Hebraeus, Evclesiastical History, 2:457. 

302 Oxford MSS. 
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ST, MARUTHA OF TAKRIT MAPHRIAN OF TAKRIT AND ALL THE 
EAstT (629-649)2% 


St. Marutha was born to virtuous and wealthy parents in the village of 
Shawarzaq, in the province of Banuhadra (modern Duhok, in the province of 
Mosul). His father was the chief of his village. 

Marutha, well known as the Takntian, was a promiment father of the 
church and a distinguished and notable Syman. He was a great asset to the 
church and the East. As a young man he entered the Monastery of Mar Samuel 
al-Jabali (Toroyo) in the neighborhood of his village, where he studied the 
Scripture under its monks. Then he moved to the schools which the believing 
Syrians had recently established in those neighborhoods, among which were 
Beth Qigi, Beth Tarli, Beth Tell Salmo, and Beth Bnai Shawarzaq. Having 
completed his studies, he desired the monastic life and entered the Monastery 
of Nardes. This monastery was built in the name of Mar Li’azar (Lazamus), the 
martyr of the orthodox faith, during the persecution waged by Barsawma of 
Nisibin. Nardes was the best monastery of those regions and was inhabited by 
seventy monks. Its abbot was Mar Jusi, whom God honored with the ability to 
work muracles both in his lifetime and after his death In this monastery 
Marutha assumed the monastic habit and became a priest. Because of his 
excellent conduct and knowledge of the Holy Bible, he was appointed a teacher 
and expositor. Sometimes the Bishop Mar Zakka entrusted him with the 
administration of business in his stead. But as Marutha was seeking more 
knowledge about the church to satisfy his ambitious soul, he moved to the 
Monastery of Mar Zakka in al-Raqga (Callinicus), where he remained for ten 
years studying the writings of the doctors of the church, especially those of 
Gregory the Theologian (Gregory Nazianzen), under Master Theodore, the 
distinguished teacher at the monastery. He studied the commentaries on the 
works of Gregory to such an extent that he became well versed in philosophy 
and church sciences. 

Marutha then moved to the ascetic centers in the neighborhood of the 
Blessed City of Edessa and concentrated on the perfection of calligraphr, as is 
evident from his transcribed manuscripts. His joumey took him to the 
Monastery of Beth Raqum, where he studied under the famous Rabban Tuma 
the blind. With him were two venerable companions, Shim’un Gobadyo and 
Mar Aho. 





3 The following section is taken from A/Majalla AiPatrarchtya (Patriarchal 
Magazine 1, Nos. 4-5 (July and August, 1933). 
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After he gained fame, the congregants of the diocese of Banuhadra chose 
him to be their bishop. They wrote him letters and sent him messengers for 
this purpose. Buthe declined because of sheer humility and piety. Evidently he 
had learned from Gregory Nazianzen that the eminence of the pnesthood was 
commensurate to its perils and burdens. When the people of Banuhadra 
repeated their request, he repaired to his country to teach. He joined the 
famous Monastery of Mar Matta and taught its monks theology and 
commentaries on the Scriptures. He instituted for them church mules and 
canons profitable for spiritual conduct and service. 

Marutha then moved to the Monastery of Shirin in al-Mada‘in (Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon), capital of the Persian kingdom. Seeing that the believers received 
the Holy Eucharist and also offered it to the heretics, he forbade them to do so 
and amended their custom. He instituted for them church canons and urged 
them to read the Holy Scriptures, which benefitted the congregation and the 
monks. When the Metropolitan of the East, Shamil (614-624), who was 
famous for his excellence and wisdom, wanted to entrust him with the 
bishopric of Takrit, he refused. Because of political turmoil, however, especially 
when the Emperor Heraclus fought the Persians and controlled part of their 
kingdom in 627, Marutha stayed there to continue strengthening the believers. 
Then, he went to reside in the Monastery of Rabban Shapur in “Aqula (modem 
Kufa in southem Iraq). 

In the year 629, Patriarch Athanasius Gamolo sent his disciple the monk- 
priest Yuhanna to the King of Persia on a private mission. After completing his 
mission, Yuhanna went to the Monastery of Mar Matta in the time of 
Christophorus, metropolitan of the monastery, and Addai its abbot. Observing 
their piety and sanctity, he asked the monks to unite themselves with the 
Patriarch of Antioch, as had been their ancient custom. They agreed. 
Metropolitan Christophonis gathered a number of bishops in the region near 
the monastery and commissioned them to meet with the patriarch. They were 
Gewargi, bishop of Sinjar; Daniel, bishop of Banuhadra; Gregory, bishop of 
EBaremman; and Yazidbnah, bishop of Sharzul (Shahrzur). They took with them 
men of good repute, among whom were Marutha, Ithalalha, and Aho. When 
they met with the patriarch, they united and subjected themselves to him. With 
his permission and consent, they chose the monk Marutha, whom the patriarch 
ordained as the chief priest of Takrit. He granted Marutha authority over all the 
bishops and churches of the East. He also ordained Ithalalha a bishop for the 
diocese of Gomal and Marga, and Aho a bishop for the lower diocese of 
Fershabur. The patriarch sent his Apostolic Proclamation to the abbot and 
monks of the Monastery of Mar Matta, in which he pranted them some 
puvileges. 
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Having occupied his Apostolic see, Marutha adomed it with genuine 
knowledge and issued for it holy canons. In the beginning he was not well 
received by the congregation of Takrit, who opposed him. But he succeededin 
attracting them and winning their obedience by his virtuous conduct, wise 
treatment, famous knowledge, love, and devotion. 

Marutha’s pupil, successor, and biographer, the Maphryono Mar Denha, 
said, “All that we see of the magnificent order and excellent arrangement, the 
manner in which the priests and deacons serve, their chanting, the adormment 
of holy altars, and the magnificent and precious vessels which they contain, the 
piety of the conprepation of Takrit and obedience to its spiritual and worldly 
leaders, their love of the poor and strangers, is a credit to Mar Marutha and his 
superb endeavors. To him also goes the credit of making Takrit a capital city 
and mother of all the churches of the East, where bishops gathered and 
enjoved the hospitality of the Syrian natives.” 

Mar Marutha invited the bishop to a convention at the Monastery of Mar 
Matta, where they placed twelve dioceses under the authonty of the 
Maphrvono or Catholicos of Takrit. These dioceses were: (1) Ba’ arbava, (2) 
Sunjar, (3) Maralthaya, (4) Arzen, (5) Gomal, (6) Baremman, (7) Karma, (8) 
Jazirat Qardu, (9) ‘Banuhadra, (10) Fershapur, (11) Sharzul, and (12) the 
Taghlibite Arab tibe. They also offered the metropolitan of Mar Matta the 
diocese of Nineveh, to which Marutha later added three more, the dioceses of 
Siistan, Herat, and Azerbayjan. Meanwhile, a great part of the Syrian 
congregation of Edessa immigrated to Persia because of warfare. Mar Marutha 
built the Monastery of Mar Sarjis in “Ayn Jaj for monks and another for nuns in 
the name of the Virgin i in Beth Ibro. He also built in Takrit the church of the 
citadel, assisted in his endeavors by the Syrian dignitaries and Ibrahim bar 

feshu’, the chief administrator of the city of Takrit. 

In Marutha’s time, the Arabs captured Persia. When they besieged the city 
of Takrit, Marutha, by his wisdom and discretion, opened its citadel for them, 
thus saving the people from bloodshed and the woes of war. 

After admmnistenng his ciocese for twenty years, Marutha was transported 
to eternal life at the age of 80, on May 2, 649. He was buried in the Great 
Church which he had built in the citadel. May God reward him and benefit us 
by his nghteous supplication. Recognizing his virtues, the holy church added 
his name to the synaxarium and instituted his commemoration on May 1 and 
10, as has been said in the calendars of Jacob of Edessa and Tbn Khayrun. 

The writings of Marutha include a commentary on the Gospels, a liturgy, 
a letter to the Patriarch Yuhanna III of the Sderos on the persecution waged by 
Barsoum of Nisibin, and homulies for major feasts. Among his works are a 
homily on the New or Low Sunday and a refutation of the Nestonan 
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Catholicos. Marutha also stituted the Lent of Nineveh, as was mentioned by 
the learned Dionysius Bar Salibi in his book Oro‘xtho (Disputations). 

We have derived this information from Marutha’s biography by his pupil 
Mar Denha, published in 1905, from the histories of Mar Michael Rabo and 
Bar Hebraeus, and from the histories of Syriac literature by Duval, Wneht, and 
Baumstark #4 


THE ELECTION OF MAR DIONYSIUS I, TELL MAHRE, AS 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH IN 818 AD** 


Dionysius I, famed as Tell Mahre, the seventieth Patriarch of Antioch, is one of 
our most remarkable predecessors and fathers. He was endowed with wisdom, 
judgment, knowledge, and piety. He was bom to a family of noble descent. He 
obtained a great knowledge of philosophy and theology, not to mention his 
noble character and practice of monastic life. He is the best monk to have 
graduated from the Monastery of Qinneshrin.*” Suffice it to say that when he 
was still a novice, forty-eight metropolitans and bishops unanimously chose 
him as a patriarch He adomed the patnarchal throne with his excellent 
characteristics and administered the flock with sound mind, unerring judgment, 
and astomshing patience. 

Patriarch Tell Mahre convened three synods which enacted church 
canons. He ordained a hundred metropolitans and bishops and wrote in Syriac 
a universal history, extending from the year 528 to 842. He rebuilt the churches 
which had been unjustly destroved. Thre times he visited the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Mammun (d. 833) in Baghdad and in Reypt. He gained the favor of the caliph, 
who delegated him on a political mission. He also visited the Caliph al- 
Miurtasim. He was also favored by the Amir “Abd Allah ibn Tahir ibn al- 
Husayn, lord of the Jazira, who was famous for his noble character and 
justice." He lived a noble life and was appreciated for his virtues. He 


304 mote: Barsoum appended to this biography a short article he wrote on May 6, 
1927, entitled “144 Difafal-Rafidayan, aw Diikra al-Qiddis Marutha al-Taknn” (On the 
Banks of the Two Hives (the Tigris and the Euphrates), or Commemoration of Saint 
Marutha of Takrit). 1 have refrained from translating it because it contains no new or 
important information about Marutha. 

303 'The following section on Mar Dionystuz is taken from A/Majalia Al 
Patnarchtyya 6, no. 4 (Sept-Oct. 1939):213-161. 

306 See Ai Majalla Al. Patriarchiyya, 4 (1937):265 

7 "Abd Allah ibn Tahir waz bom in 797 AD. He studied sciences and 
putisprudence and excelled in Literature and poetry. He became governor of the Jazira 
in $21 and then Epypt in 825. He was transferred to Khurasan and died at Maru 
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adnumistered the church with utmost competence for twenty-seven years and 
twenty-two days, and then departed to be with his Lord on August 22, 854 
AD. He gained for himself an immortal name in the history of the Holy 
Church and a prominent position in Syriac literature. May God reward him in 
His kinedom with the holy saints and benefit us by him and by other righteous 
fathers.*5 

We came upon a magnificent and unique Syriac manuscript, written on 
vellum in the middle of the ninth century, which survived until World War I at 
Basibrina in Tur “Abdin. A copy of it is at our library. It contains a corpus of 
canons and names the bishops who met at the town of al-Raqqa (Calhinicus) 
and chose Tell Mahre as Patriarch of Antioch. We have collated it with the 
table of the names of bishops appended to the Chronicle of Michael Rabo and 
published it in our magazine (4+ Majalla_ Al-Patriarchiyya). We appended toitan 
ode we composed in praise of this exalted father. Following is what church 
history has recorded about this election. 

On August 16, 817, St. Quryaqos, Patnarch of Antioch passed awar. In 
June, 818, the Holy Synod met at al-Raqaa, then heavily populated by Syrians. 
After taking care of church business for forty days, the fathers prayed and 
fasted for three days. Then they deliberated the question of the election. Many 
of them said that there was no one in the monastenes qualified to fill the 
position of patnarch. Others mentioned the names of some prominent 
clergymen. Asking for permission to speak, Theodore, bishop of Kesum, said, 
“The brother monk Dionysius of the Monastery of John bar Aphtonia 
(Qinneshrin) came and remained with us for two years. We examined him and 
found him to be qualified for this dignity.” When he finished speaking, a door 
was opened for discussion, and the bishops agreed with his choice. They wrote 
a document and unanimously signed it and invited Dionysius Tell Mahre to 
come to the meeting. At first he objected with humility, but then he agreed and 
attended the meeting. The bishops left their seats and prostrated themselves 
before him. On Friday, one of them ordained him a deacon at the Pillars 
Monastery. On Saturday another bishop ordained him a pnest at the Monastery 
of Mar Zakka_On Sunday at the beginning of August, 818, he was consecrated 
as patriarch at al-Raqqa’s Cathedral. The patriarchal throne had been vacant for 





(Merv) in 844. He waz known for justice and love of his subjects. He waz of 
commanding personality, tolerant, courageous, and benevolent. 

8 Michael Rabo, Chromic, 2:499-544. 754-755: Bar Hebraeus, Beclesiastical 
Histary, 1:343-386, and 2:189-193, and his Chromggraphy, 139-148; the Anonymous 
Edessan, 2:10-34, 263-264. 

> gr. mote: The ode appended to the article is missing. 
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eleven months and fifteen days. Immediately, the new Patriarch Tell Mahre 
presided over the synod and issued canons.**? 

Quoting Michael Rabo, Bar Hebraeus set the number of the assembling 
fathers at 45. The mention of 43 bishops in the roster appended to the 
Chronicle of Michael Rabo is of no consequence, and is most likely the result 
ofa coprist’s error. Our ancient copy, transcribed forty years after the election 
of Tall Mahre, shows the number of the bishops as 48 because three of them 
signed through their deputies at the synod. Indeed, six of the bishops had been 
ordained by the Patriarch Gewargi I, thirty-five were ordained by Patnarch 
Qurvaqos, six were Eastern bishops ordained by maphryonos, and one, from 
the Outer Gubo Monastery, was accompamed by a presbyter and three 
deacons.*4* Following is the list of bishops, copied from the original, preceded 
by the name of Dionysius. 


I, Dionysius, by God’s mercy, Patriarch of the Apostolic See of Antioch in 
Syria, have signed and confirmed the above. 

1) I, Basilius, metropolitan of Takrit and the occupant of the Eastern See, have 
consented and signed. 

2) I, Bar Hadhbshabo, bishop of Marga, have consented and signed the 
above = 

3) I, Yuhanna, bishop of Germanicia (Marash), authorized Sulayman, bishop 
of Cyrus to consent with the Holy Synod. 

4) I, Gewargi, bishop of Qinneshrin, authorized my deputy Hannanya and the 
Holy Synod in this matter.#** 

3) I, Aaron, bishop of Malatya (Meltene), have consented and put down the 
consent in my own hand. 

6) I, Zakariyya, bishop of Edessa, consented and signed.*** 


310 The acts of this synod and its twelve canons are preserved in an important 
copy at our Library. 

311 Members of this delegation, composed of a bishop, a presbyter, and three 
deacons acting in the name of the Outer Gubo Monastery, were the ones who revolted 
over the passage, “We break the Bread of Heaven 

312 The bishops signed according to the order of their ordination. 

312 The chronicles of Michael Rabo and Bar Hebraeus mention the names of three 
or four other fathers, such as Anastas, metropolitan of Damascus, who authorized 
Theodosius, metropoktan of Edessa, to sign for him He was followed by Gewargi, 
bishop of Qinneshrin. 

314 7akariyya was ofdained in 785 and discharged in 786, but maintained contral 
of parts of the diocese. In the margin it is noted that he was from the Monastery of 
Qartmin. 
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7) I, Constantine, bishop of Duluk, consented and signed. 

8) 1, Theodosius, bishop of Seleucia, consented and signed. 

9) I, Tuma, bishop of Anastasia (Dara), approved of the above and signed 
together with my brethren the metropolitans. 

10) I, Athanasius, metropolitan of Callincus (al-Raqqa), consented and signed. 

11) I, Dumianus, bishop of Sarug, consented and signed. 

12) I, Shin’un (Simon), bishop of Palmyra, consented and signed. 

13) I, Timothy, metropolitan of Jerusalem, authorized our Father Theodosius, 
bishop of Seleucia, and the holy synod (which met to elect Tell Mahre a 
patriarch) to consent in this matter. 

14) I, Habib Rahma, by God’s grace metropolitan of Euphemia, accepted the 
contents of this document. 

15) I, Philoxenus, bishop of Nisibin, agree to the above and duly signed. 

16) I, Habib, by God's grace bishop of Baghdad, consented and signed. 

17) I, Ignatius, metropolitan of ‘Ayn Zarba, consented and signed. 

18) I, Theodosius, metropolitan of Edessa, agreed to the above and signed. >> 

19) I, ‘Arabi, bishop of Rish ‘Ayn, consented and signed. 

20) I, Sulayman, bishop of Cyrus, agreed to the above. 

21) I, Mugim,*"’ bishop of Circasson, consented and signed. 

22) I, Ilivya, by God's grace bishop of Hadath, consented and signed. 

23) I, Sarjis, bishop of Banuhadra, consented and signed. 

24) I, Ibrahim, bishop of the Taghlibite Arabs, consented and signed 517 

25) I, Habib, bishop of Narsibad, consented and signed. 

26) I, Theodore, bishop of Kesum, consented and signed #8 

27) I, Lrazar, bishop of the Jisr, consented and signed. 

28) I, Shin’un, bishop of Rasafa, consented and signed. 

29) I, Daniel, bishop of Aleppo, approved and signed. 

30) I, Yaqub, bishop of Urim, approved. 

31) I, Gewargi, bishop of Samosata, endorsed the above and signed>* 





313 Theodosius was the brother of Patriarch Dionysius Tell Mahre. He was well 
versed in both Syriac and Greek 

316 Also known as Naim, Maqim. 

317 There was a special diocese of the Taghlibite Arab tribes from the third decade 
of the seventh century to the second decade of the tenth century. Its episcopate 
included the town of “Aana and the Taghlibite Arab tebe. 

318 He is the venerable bishop who recommended Mar Dionvsius for the 
Patriarchal Dignity. The name of his diocese was mentioned in the copy as Kerum, 
obviously a misspelling of Kesum. 
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bo 


) I, Habib, bishop of ‘Ars, fixed my seal in my own handwriting. >” 

) I, Eughris (Evagnius), bishop of Adhra’at, consented and signed. 

4) I, Yuhanna (John), bishop of Costantina (Thella), have consented and 
affixed my seal and signed. 

I, Methodius, bishop of Ashfarin, endorsed the above.**! 
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5) 
6) I, Gewargi, bishop of Mivafarqin, endorsed the above and signed. 
7) I, Yuhanna, bishop of Qardu, endorsed the above and signed. 

8) I, Addai, bishop of Karma, agreed to the above and signed with my own 


seal. 
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39) I, 

) 1, 

)L 

42) L Tpnatins, bishop of Mardin, approved and sip ame 

43) I, Gewargi, bishop of Harran, approved and signed. 
44) I, Tuma, bishop of Rish Kipha, signed the above.2* 

) 

) 

) 

)4, 


45) I, Ivawannis, bishop of Qasitra (Balsh), endorsed the above and signed ** 
46) T, Dawud (David), bishop of Eugrophus (Jerabulus), consented and signed. 
47) 1, Theophilus, bishop of Zbatra, consented and signed. 


and signed +75 


318 In the Chronicle of Michael Rabo, he is mentioned as the bishop of 
Arsamosata. 

320 Tn the Edezsan copy of Michael Rabo’s Chromick, Habib is called the bishop of 
Tarsus. More correctly, itis Arsio, which is the town of Arson. Actually, “Ars or “Ard is 
a small town in the Sham (Syzia) wildemess, located between Tadmuz (Palmyra) and 
the Hashimite Rasafa. It was an episcopal see, attached to the metropolitan diocese of 
Rasafa. 

32! Michael Rabo calls him bishop of Talbsam. 

322 Tlivva was one of the ordained Eastern bishops. His rank at the synod was 
eighth. These bi shops were Barhadhbshabo, bishop of Marga; Habib, bishop of 
Baghdad; Sarjis, bishop of Banugadra (modern Duhok, in the Kurdish area of north 
Iraq); Ibrahim, bishop of the Taghlbite Arab tribes; Habib, bishop of Narsibad: 
Yuhanna, bishop of Qardu; Addai, bishop of Karma: and Tlivva, bishop of Sinjar. 

323 He was a bishop of Mardin and Kafartut. 

3+ Rish Kipha was located in the Jazira of the homeland of the Mudar Arab tribe, 
near Harran. 

325 Balsh, or Perbalisus, was the episcopal see of Mar Balai, the Syrian Malphono. 
Today it is called Maskana. 

326 Tf Anastas, metropolitan of Damascus, is added to the bishops who attended 
the synod, their number would be 49. Notice further that more than 40 metropolitans 
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I, Yuhanna, an ecumenical presbyter from the said monastery, endorsed the 
above. We, Gewargi, Anthima, and Yusuf, deacons of the said monastery, 
together with the rest of the monks of the Gubba Baraya Monastery whom 
Wwe represent, do submit to, endorse, and sign the decision of the Holy 
Synod. 


THE SYRIAN PHILOSOPHER AL-SHAYKH YAHYA IBN ‘ADI (D. 
974°" 
In ancient times, the Syrians produced a number of distinguished men who 
excelled in sciences, literature, philosophy, theology, and history. Some of them 
devoted themselves to translating works from Greek and Syriac into Arabic, 
especially in the time of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun (d 833); thus they 
enriched the Arabic lanpuage. They also wrote valuable works and 
commentaries on different fields of knowledge. One of these learned men was 
the Syrian philosopher Yahya ibn ‘Adi, who flourished in the tenth century and 
achieved great fame in the time of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mutr li Allah (945— 
973) for his works of philosophy, theology, and Literature. Therefore we 
decided to adom at Hitea (November 2, 1927) with his biography. 

He was al-Shaykh Abu Zachariah Yahya ibn “Adi ibn Hamid ibn 
Zachariah of Takrit, who was born in Takrit in 893 AD. Endowed with keen 
inteligence, he devoted himself to leaming at an early age. He moved to 
Baghdad, then the mother of all cities and the abode of learned men, and 
studied under Bishr ibn Matta (Matthew) ibn Yunus,>** Abu Nasr al-Farabi**, 
and others. He mastered philosophy, theology, and literature and became a 
great authority in these disciplines. He was excellentin translating texts from 
Syriac into Arabic using his own handwiitinge. He wrote many books in an 
elegant script. He was so prolific that he copied in one day and night a hundred 
folios or more. He made in his own hand two copies ofal-Tabari’s commentary 


and bishops could not attend the synod, either because ther lived too far away, or for 
other reasons. 

337 See /-Hikma, 2, no. 4 (Jan. 1928), 189-199. 

328 Bishr ibn Matta, the Nestorian philosopher and physician, from the Monastery 
of Qunni. He was the teacher of al-Farabi (d. 940). He joined the school of Mar Maxi 
and studied under the Syrian Orthodox monks Raphael and Benjamin. In 4/Frbrisz, 
Ibn al-Nadim mentioned him, saying, “The leadership of logicians in his time 
culminated in Abu Bishr.~ 

325 Abu Nasr was Muhammad ibn Tarkhan. He was born in Farab and moved to 
Baghdad to seek knowledge. He studied under Abu Bishr Matta and emulated his 
knowledge, style and philosophy. He died at Damascus in 951. 
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(on the Quran) and carried them to the neighboring kings. He also copied 
many books of scholastic theologians. 

Yahya was famous for his adherence to religion. He defended tenaciously 
the faith of the Syrian Church and Christian dogmas, especially the Trinity and 
Tawhid (Monotheism) with decisive proofs refuting the ideas of detractors. 
What is worth mentioning in this context is that Abu al-Hasan Ali ibn Isa al- 
Jarrah, the caliph’s vizier, invited Abu Mushm Muhammad ibn Bahr al-Isfahami 
to help him in some administrative matters. The two men could not agree with 
each other and decided to ask a distinguished learned man who had knowledge 
of these matters to help. The Vizier, Abu al-Hasan, suggested the name of a 
prominent Chnstian (Yahya ibn “Adi) to be their arbiter. Abu Muslim objected, 
saying that this man did not know how to count. Abu al-Hasan countered, 
saying, “Do you mean that he (Yahya) does not know how to count?” Abu 
Mushm said, “Yes, because to him one is three and three are one.” 

Many students graduated under Yahya ibn ‘Adi, of whom we may 
mention the famous Syrian Orthodox logician Ibn Zur’a**! 

In his chapter on Tabagat al.Anbbd, al-Umani said, “Among them (learned 
men) is Yahya Ibn ‘Adi Abu Zachariah the logician, whose knowledge is like a 
meadow and whose pen is lightning. At the beginning of his career he was a 
prominent teacher and a guide of his denomination. He was Known for the 
discipline of logic, although it was only a part of and an exclusive segment of 
his extensive general knowledge.” 

Yahya Ibn “Adi lived 81 years, mostly spent im reading and wntng. He 
died on Thursday, August 15, 1285 of the Greeks /974 AD, and was buried in 
the Church of Mar Tuma (Thomas), in the district of Qati’at al-Daqiq in 





530 ty. mote: Obviously the reference is to the Holy Trinity. 

53 He is Abu AL Isa ibn Ishaq of the Syrian Orthodox of Baghdad. His biography 
is found in Ibn Abi Usaybra, Tabagat afAnbba’ (Categories of Physicians), 1:235, and 
Jamal al-Din al-Qifti, Taniés a-Hukama (History of Philosophers), 245. Ibn Zur’a left 
many works of philosophy and medicine and translations mentioned in a/-Fransrby Ibn 
a-Nadim, 264. He was a leading logician and philosopher andexcellent translator. He 
died in 1008. See Bar Hebraeus, Tanks MuAdtacar a/-Duwal (Compendium History of 
Dynasties), 315.) Among the well-known men who wrote about Yahya ibn “Adi and 
related his achievements were Jamal al-Din al-Qifti, Ibn Ab: Usaybi’a, Ibn al-Nadim, 
and Bar Hebraeus, already mentioned. Shihab al-Din al-“Umari ia 1547) also wrote 
about him in his book Maralzié al-Absar, 336-337, and so did Louis Cheikho (d. 1928), 
AlMakhtuia al.Aralyya & Katabat alNasrannyya (Arabic Manuscripts of Christian 
Writers), 213, from whose waitings we assembled this biography. [fr son: We note also 
that Georz Graf wrote about Yahya ibn “Adi and his School. See Georp Graf, Gamhichiz 
der Christhchen Arabischen Literatur (Bibkoteca Apoztolica Vaticana, 1947), 233-249] 
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Baghdad. He asked his student Abu Ishaq Isa ibn Zur’a to inscnibe on his grave 
the following lines of verse: 


Many a dead man, because of his erudition, 13 still akve, 

And a live person, because of his ignorance, is already dead 
So do possess knowledge to gain immortality, 

And do not consider the life of ignorance real. 


Our Yahya, may God be gracious to him, was unique in his time for his 
learning. He was singled out as the leading logician of lis age. If one recognizes 
that this age produced prominent men like the poet al-Mutanabbi (d_ 965), al- 
Buhtun (d. 897), Abu Firas al-Hamdami (d. 967), al-Jurjam (d 976), Ibn al- 

‘Amid ce 976), al-Farabi (d. 951), al-Tabaxi (d. 923), al-Mas’udi (d 954), and al- 
Razi (d. 923), he will realize the lofty degree to which this man had risen. 

The Orientalist Rev. Augustine Périer studied the works of Ibn ‘Adi and 
published eight treatises by him, inchiding his refutation of al-Kindi. His book, 
entitled Yahya Ibn ‘Adi, was submitted to the Sorbonne University in 1921 for 
obtaining the doctoral degree. 

Those who copied Ibn ‘Adi’s ideas about the Trinity and the unity of God 
are many. Among them was al-Shaykh al-Safi ibn al-“Assal, who descnbed him 
as the Authority on the Christian Religion. 

The writings of Yahva are numerous and testify to his exceptional 
knowledge. Unfortunately only a few of these writings escaped the ravages of 
time. Following is a list of his writings copied from Tarts a-Hukamd by Jamal 
al-Din al-Qifh. (Leipzig, 1903): 

1) A refutation of those who claim that human actions are created by God and 
acquired by the slave (man). 

2) A commentary on Aristotle’s Topics. 

3) A treatise on the five topics of the eight heads. 

4) A book showing the excellence of the distinction between the philosophical 
dialectic and Arabic prammiar. 

3) A book on the excellence of logic. 

6) A book on guiding him who has gone astray. 

7) A book explaining that number and an addition to it are two essences which 
exist in the numbers themselves. 

8) A treatise on extracting the implicit number. 

9) A treatise on three subjects of the infinite. 

10) Another comment on the same. 

11) A treatise showing that everything connected is divided into disconnected 
components. 
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12) An answer by Yahyaibn’Adi about a chapter of the book of Abu al-Habash 
the rammarian (: ‘also called al -Hasan), who claimed the number is infinite. 
13) A treatise on the idea that human actions are God’s creation and the 
acquisition of the slave (man). 
14) A book answering the problems raised by Bishr the Jew. 
15) A commentary on Alexanders treatise on the difference between the 
species and matter. 
) A treatise showing that heat is not an essence of fire. 
') A treatise on the infinite. 
) A refutation of him who says that the bodies are subject to disputation. 
) A commentary on the eighth treatise of Aristotle’s Physics. 
}) A treatise showing that there is nothing existing which is infinite by 
number or volume. 
21) A treatise proving false the idea of those who say that the bodies are a 
compound of undivided parts. 
22) A treatise exposing the falsehood of those who maintain that God knows 
probable things before they exist. 
Another commentary on the same. 
A treatise showing that there is no contradiction in the quantum. 
A treatise on the idea that the diameter does not partake with the side. 
Several questions regarding the Inagoge. 
7) A treatise on the idea that the persona is a collective name. 
8) A treatise on the whole and the parts. 
Expounding the small Alpha (#) of Aristotle’s Metapiysics. 
A treatise on the necessity of knowing the essence of fonm, division, the 
kind, the particular, and the nonessential in order to establish a proof. 
31) A treatise on everything in existence. 
32) A treatise demonstrating that every connected objectis subject to infinite 
division. 
33) A treatise on affirming with the the strongest evidence the nature of what 
is probable and directing attention to it.34* 
A treatise on the Unity of God. 
A treatise showing that the Categories are ten, no more or no less. 
A treatise on the idea that the form is not a type of the nine Categories. 
A treatise explaining that the emstence of nonessential things is not 
intrinsic to the nonessential categories. 
38) A comment on the part which is indivisible. 
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2 Tt is also said to present proofs to show the corruption of this nature. 
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39) Many commentaries on the same. 

40) A commentary on things Yahya said while treating the excellence of logic. 

41) Several comments on Abu Bishr Matta on matters concerming logic 
discussed by them. 

2) A treatise on the division of genus and names, which Anstotle did not 

divide into their medium kinds and persons. 

43) A treatise on the four scientific subjects concerning the three topics of the 
divine, the natural, and the illogical. 

44) A treatise on the right path leading to the Posterior Anahticr. 

45) A book on suspecting the invalidity of the probable. 

46) The answer of al-Darimi and Abu al-Hasan, the scholastic theologian, to 

the question of the invalidity of the probable. 

47) A debate between himself and Ibrahim ibn ‘Adi, the scribe, and his 

refutation of Ibrahim’s idea that the body is an essence and an accident. 

48) A treatise on the reply of Ibrahim ibn ’Adi the scribe. 

49) A tract he wrote for Abu Bakr al-Adarm al-Attar regarding the ideas of 
philosophers which have been established after meticulous investigation 
and scrutiny. 





Apart from what has been mentioned above, Yahya wrote many more 
works. Among these is his Kitab Tabdhth alAkblag (The Training of Character), 
an important workin which he expounded human character in detail. Despite 
its small size, itis a treasure of wisdom and a fountain from which the wise and 
the ignorant man can draw. An ancient copy of itis at our St. Mark’s Library in 
Jerusalem. It consists of 99 folios which we will publish, God willing. It has 
already been published in Beriut and Eegvpt. It was also appended to the book 
entitled That alAgman fi Adab al Pityan, serialized by the eradite Muhammad 
Kurd Ah, President of the Arab Academy in Damascus, in the Acadenny's 
Periodical But it was erroneously ascribed to AL -Jahiz. Later, however, Kurd Ali 
cottected this error when the Patriarch of the Rum Orthodox, Gregorius 
Haddad, alerted him to it. 

One manuscnpt (Pans MS 169) contains twelve treatises, some of which 
are theological, treating the Trinity, the Unity of God and the Incarnation; 
others are philosophical and disputatious. Some of the latter area refutation of 
‘Al ibn ‘Isa al-Jarrah, Yaqub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, and answers to the questions 
raised by Abu Sa‘id ibn Dawud ibn Tsa. They were mentioned by Rev. Cheikho 
in his book_4/. Makhtutat alArhanya & Katahar al. Nasnaniyya ( (Arabic Manuscripts 
of Christian Authors). Yahya also has a book titled Kitab alShudhur al- 
Dhahabiya ji Madhbab al-Nasraniyya Mugtatajat min Agwal Yabyaiba ‘Adi,a copy 
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of which is at the Medicis Library.#? In his book Unw/ atDin, Tn al-Assal 
mentions a treatise by Yahya ibn ‘Adi entitled “Dalil Agh f Annahu Ta’ ala 
Yalam al-Juz ivyat wa al-Kulkvat wa al-Farq baynal-Imayn” (A Rational Proof 
that God Knows the Particulars and the General Conceptions and the 
Difference Between Them). Another treatise mentioned by Ibn al-‘Assal is on 
the idea that the world is not ancient. Itis supported by rational and traditional 
evidence, followed by deliberations on the same topic. Al-“Assal also related 
Yahya’s refutation of Ali ibn ‘Isa al-W’ arraq. 

Finally, Yahya ibn ‘Adi composed a few lines of verse in answer to those 
who reject the mysteries of religion because they cannot understand them>* 
The following two lines were published in 4AMastrig 23 (1925): 600-602: 

You have investigated the reality of meanings 

But could not understand them because you have not 
Perused them thoroughly. 

The sun is hidden from the one who has no sight 

But cannot be hidden from the one with full sight. 


This is all that we could find about the chronicles of the famous Yahya 
ibn “Adi. We ask God to raise up for the Synan nation men like him in 
fulfillment of the following adage: 

If one of our prominent men is passed away 
Another will be caised who will establish 
What remarkable men zaid and did. 


MAR YUHANNA (JOHN) METROPOLITAN OF MARDIN (1125-— 
1165)" 

The great man who adorned the history of the Za’faran Monastery with his 

commendable acts, and who is to be thanked for renovating this monastery of 

Mar Hananya (Zs taran), was Mar Yuhanna, metropolitan of Mardin, whose life 

story follows 3 


353 ty. note: This book has been erconeously ascribed to Yahya ibn “Adi. It is in fact 
an antholopy written by several authors, including Ibn “Adi, in defense of the Chrtstian 
doctrine. See Matti Moosa, “Florentine MS 299: A New Source on Ahmad ibn al- 
Tayyib al-Sarakhsi,” in Jowrnal of the American Oriental Sacety, 92, No. 1 (January—March, 
1972): 19-24. 

334 See Paris MS 101, folio 45. 

333 The following section regarding Mar Yuhanna is taken from 4/Hikea, 4 
(Apsil, 1930): 200-204. 

346 (We decived this biography from several sources, especially (1) The Caronck of 
Mikhail al-Kaltr (Rabo) 2-630—-634 and 677-679; (2) Bar Hebraeus, Eeckstartical History, 
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In 1087 or 1088 AD, this outstanding man was born in al-Ruha (Edessa) 
to a poor family and was named Yusuf (Joseph). He was raised in a righteous 
environment, and as an adult he espoused the monastic way oflife and became 
amonk in some of the monasteries of his region (Tur ‘Abdin), which clamed a 
great number of monasteries and ascetics. His reputation for piety, abstinence, 
and virtue reached Patriarch Athanasius VI, who summoned him to his 
presence. When the patriarch exarmned him and perceived his devoutness and 
eligibility, he wished to ordain him a metropolitan for Mardin, but Yusuf 
declined out of sheer humility. Nevertheless, the patriarch ordained him a 
metropolitan in the year 1125 and called him Yuhanna at his ordination. His 
admunistrative duty, however, did not stop him from yearning for the 
attainment of more commendable traits. But, realizing that he was responsible 
for caring for the souls of the parishioners, he devoted his attention to learmmne 
and reading religious and scientific books, in order to make up for the lack of 
learning in his youth. But later and with God’s help, he began to acquire a fair 
knowledge of the sciences. He became enthusiastic about acquiring knowledge 
of geometry. He also obtained substantial skill in surveying sciences, to enable 
him to transfer the water of springs and rivers to where he wished. Because of 
this skill he gained wide fame among the rulers of Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia). 
He obtained great wealth, which he spent on charity. But he never failed to 
render his diocese prosperous and rebuild and renovate ruined churches and 
monasteries, which he populated with priests and monks. He did not stop with 
his own diocese but extended his activities to the neighbonng dioceses. He 
feyuvenated some of their religious institutions and donated to them relisious 
and ritual books, for whose transcription he paid, as shall be seen later. In all 
his endeavors, he was compassionate to the poor and the weak. And when the 
city of Edessa was captured in 1144 (by Imad al-Din Zangi*” he ransomed 
many captives as a service to God. He traveled throughout his diocese 
encouraging the believers to emulate him in this charitable endeavor. He 
organized a group of men to help the poor and needy. Thus, many Syrians 
from everywhere rushed to him complaining about their misfortunes and 
asking for help. Like a father, he treated them with compassion and helped 





1 (the biography of Athanasius VII); (3) Mar Yuhanna’s biography in the Bibsorheca 
Orientals, 2 2:217-229; (4) A menere (metrical hymn) by Mikhail al-Kabir eulogizing 
Metropolktan Yuhanna, found in an ancient MS at the Library of the Za°faran 
Monastery, transcribed in the twelfth century; (5) The Chromtcles of the Anonymous Edessan 
228, 740: (6) various :nformation we gathered from kbrarie:, which will be referred to 
as needed.) 

37 See Bar Hebraeus, Evclesiartical History, 305-308. 
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them as generously as he could. This human treatment revealed the goodness 
of his soul and gained for him the love and devotion of all people, including 
patriarchs, bishops, and monks. In brief, he was unique in his time, to the great 
pride of the Syrians. He became quite famous among Christian denominations 
and Muslims and was loved and honored by rulers. 

Among his feats was his perfection of the Holy Chrism, which until that 
time was scarce in Mardin, Tur Abdin, and other countries because of lack of 
balsamic oi. It happened that some fifteen years or so before he became a 
bishop, he found at a tom-down church in Rish ‘Ayna ajar containing a solid, 
colorless, and odorless glue. When the workers brought the jar to the governor 
of the city (a Muslim), he asked his senior official, who was a Christian from 
the Abdun family, about the substance which the jar contained. The official 
said that it was Holy Chrism. The governor gave the jar to his minister, and the 
people (Syrians) began to use it for baptism. Bishop Yuhanna stopped them 
from using the contents of the jar for baptism. He investigated the actual 
ingredients of the Holy Chnism by searching church books and corresponding 
with learned bishops, until he came upon the idea of Mar Jacob of Edessa. 
According to Jacob, the compound of the Holy Chnsm included aromatic oil 
and incense from the storax tree, to which was added some balsam. If balsam 
could not be found, musk should be used instead, in order that the mystery of 
the Holy Chrism not be impaired. When fathers of the church met at the 
Monastery of Barsoum in 1155, they appreciated the idea of Bishop Yuhanna 
and confirmed it. They resolved that it should be followed by the rest of 
bishops.* Thus, Bishop Yuhanna consecrated the Holy Chrism thirteen times 
in his lifetime. He was able to do this because the consecration of the Holy 
Chnsm was not then an exclusive pnvilege of the patnarchs. When Yuhanna 
saw that church laws had been neglected for a long time, he manifested great 
zeal, calling for a meeting at his monastery, presided over by the Maphryono of 
the East, Ignatius IT. At the meeting, convened in 1153, the bishops issued 
forty canons. Yuhanna also attended the synod of Keshum for the election of 
Patriarch Yuhanna in 1129. 

Toward the end of his life, Yuhanna left a memorable legacy at the 
Monastery of Mar Barsoum in the region of Malatva (Melitene), by supplringit 
with water. When the industrious monk, Mikhail Qandasi of Melitene, who 
later became Patriarch Mikha’l I (Michael Rabo), became superior of the 
monastery, the crowds of visitors from different denominations who visited the 
monastery, especially on the day of the festival of Saint Barsoum, complained 





338 See Yuhanna’s discourse on the Holy Chrism in a MS we found in 
Constantinople. 
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about the scarcity of dunking water, which was brought on mules’ backs from 
far-off sites. Mikhail wrote to Yuhanna, asking him to come to the monastery 
to see whether he could divert the water of nearby springs to the monastery. 
This was not an easy undertaking because high mountains and enormous, 
rough rocks blocked the water from running through. Yuhanna surveyed the 
ground and said it would be possible to bring water to the monastery. The 
work of digging and other preparations began in the fall of the year 1162. 

Because of the winter season, however, Yuhanna returned to his diocese. 

Meanwhile, Mikha’ll endured criticism by the monks, old and young, because 
they found the work hard Some of them wept over the loss of enormous 
expenses or were apprehensive of chastisement by those in authority. 
Nonetheless, Mikha’il treated them with compassion and patience until the 
coming of the spring, when Yuhanna retumed to the monastery. He resumed 
the work and encouraged the monks, who became more active, especially when 
they perceived that the povernors were assisting and the neighbors, Christians 
and Muslims alike, were participating in the project. They became even more 
enthusiastic when the aqueduct was completed and the water flowed to the 
monastery. Yuhanna not only engineered the work but also donated from his 
own money toward the expenses. Thus, the project was completed on August 
24, 1163.9 

Yuhanna continued his praiseworthy feats until old age. Finally, on 
Monday, July 12, 1165, he mounted his horse at the Monastery of Mar 
Hananva (Za’faran Monastery) and went to the cave Arur or Anud, to visit the 
hermit Yahya. He had barely left the monastery’s gate when he fell off the 
horse and died instantly. Surrounding him, his disciples wept and mourned. 
Crowds of clerics and laypeople gathered to mourn the death of the one who 
had been a father to orphans and widows. His body was carried to the 
monastery where he was buried with solemn ceremony. 

Yuhanna was characterized by holiness, intelligence, wisdom, and 
accomplishment. He took good care of his flock and offered them sound 
guidance, though he rebuked some of them for their misdeeds. The young and 
the old respected him and thanked him for his counsel and compassion. And 
when Mikhail al-Kabir (Michael Rabo) came to the Za’faran Monastery to 
occupy the Patriarchal Throne of Antioch in the year 1166, and learned still 
more of Yuhanna’s noble character and achievements, he composed an ode in 
the Sarugite meter (the twelve-svyllabic meter of Jacob of Sarug) in his praise7* 





#9 The traces of this aqueduct in the mountain of the Monastery of Mar Barsoum 
can still be seen today. 
*0 See the MSS of the Za’faran Monasterr. 
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He said about Yuhanna’s sad end, “Death cannot harm the righteous, neither 
does death benefit the wicked man who dies with honor. Man is judged only by 
his deeds, which will either justify him or condemn him, as both reason and 
tradition testifir * The church commemorates Yuhanna’s death on July 12. It 
has inserted his name in the Book of La along with the saints.*** Yuhanna lived 

7 or 78 years, of which forty years were spent in running his vast diocese, 
wwiiich incorporated Mardin, Dara, Khabur, Kafar Tut, and Tall Bsam. He 
ordained for his diocese 700 pnests and deacons. 


Was IBN AL-IBRI (BAR HEBRAEUS) OF JEWISH DESCENT? =*2 


Mar Gregonus Ibn al-Ibn (Bar Hebraeus), Synan Maphryono of the East, 
known as Abu al-Faraj al-Malatia (of Melitene), was a unique and learned 
philosopher, theologian, historian, and physician who flourished in the 
thirteenth century (1226—1286); he was one of the most prominent men of the 
East. Recognizing his excellence, Western writers published his books and 
quoted from them valuable information, as is admitted by those well-versed in 
the history of Christendom. 

Despite the fact that Bar Hebraeus wrote his own biography in detail,* 
many Onentalists who have written accounts of his life, and those who copied 
them,>** assert that his father, Aaron, was a Jew converted to Christianity. Thus 
his son was called “Son of the Hebrew.” I see no evidence to support this 
epithet except the name Aaron and the agnomen of Bar Hebraeus. Therefore, I 
decided to correct this error by the following evidence, for no other purpose 
but to serve historical truth. I proceed by saying that: 

1) We find no trace in the autobiography of Bar Hebraeus of the claim of 
Onientalists, already mentioned, as is well known to those who read his history. 


341 See the Calendar of Bar Khavrun and the memro (mettical ode) of Michael 
Rabo. 

542 The following section on Bar Hebraeus is taken from .4/Hikma, No. 2 
(Jerusalem, November, 1927), pp. 92-96. 

*3 Gregori Barhebrzei, Chronicon Ecciesiasticoum, ed. and translated into Latin by 
Joannes Baptista Abbeloos and Thomas Josephus Lamr, III (Lovani, 1872), 43 1-485. 

34 See Abbeloos and Lamy, Introduction ro Chronicon Evcclesiasticume: Paul Bedjan, 
introduction to the Syriac Profane History of Bar Hebraeus (Paris, 1890); Butrus al- 
Bustani, Datrat ai-Ma "anif (Encyclopedia), 1:594; Sami Beg, OarmwralA ‘lane (Dictionary 
of Biographies), 1:646; William Wright, 4 Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 
1894), 265-266; Rubens Duval, La Literature Syriague (Paste, 1907), 408; and Anton 
Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literature (Bonn, 1922), 312-3153. [#r mare: See also E. 
A. Wallis Budge, trans., The Chronograpby of Bar Hebraews, 1 (Oxford, 1932), xv] 
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2) We have a lengthy biography of Bar Hebraeus, composed in a twelve- 
syllabic metrical ode, by his disciple Mar Dioscorus Gabriel of Bartulli, 
metropolitan of Jazirat ibn Umar (d. 1299) >? This ode contains the following: 
“Bat Hebraeus came from an ancient noble family. His father was the Deacon 
Aaron the physician.” If, as latter wniters claim, Aaron had been converted to 
Christianity, the author of the ode would never have neglected to mention his 
conversion. 

3) Those who tenaciously use the name Aaron as a sign of Jewish identity 
should remember that this is not reliable evidence to support their claim. 
Indeed, many Christians and Muslims have used and are still using the name 
Aaron even to this day. They have also used the name Musa (Moses), which no 
one would perceive as an indication of the Hebraic or Christian heritage of 
those who carry it, Among the Syrians named Aaron was the Syrian ascetic 
Aaron who flourished in the mountains of Melitene in the fourth century and 
built several monasteries in the vicinities of Melitene, Annoch and Edessa, 
some of which were still populatedin the thirteenth century.>** There was also 
the sixth-century Aaron, the Alexandrian priest, who compiled a scrapbook of 
medicine.*47 

In the catalogue of names of bishops of the Syrian Church appended to 
his Chronography, the historian Patriarch Mikha’ll al-Kabir (Michael Rabo, d. 
1199) lists eight bishops named Aaron. They are: Aaron, bishop of Anazarba 
(Ayn Zarba); Aaron, bishop of Circesium (Khabur); Aaron, bishop of Crrrhus; 
Aaron, bishop of Gisro (the Bridge); Aaron I and II, bishops of Miyafarain; 
Aaron, bishop of Sijistan; and Aaron, bishop of Seleucia.** In his Reckenastical 
History, Bar Hebraeus mentions the names of the famous Patriarch John Aaron 
Ibn al-Ma’dami (d. 1264), his contemporary Patriarch Dionysius Aaron Anjour 
(d. 1260), and Aaron Tanzij, metropolitan of Lagbin** 


+5 Gabriel was a man of letters in his generation with know! ‘ledge of geometry. He 
was a disciple of Bar Hebraeus, who ordained him a bishop in 1284. This ode is a 
significant source unknown to Orientalists. There are two copies of it, one at Bartullk, a 
village near Mosul, and the other at the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Smith Catalog, 515, 
No. 74, March, 1864.) 

= Petrus the Polish, Symaxarium, [no page given]. 

*7 Bar Hebraeus, Muébtasar Tariéh al Dawal (Compendium of the History of 
Dymasties), ed. Anton Saihani (Beirut, 1958), 92, 112. 

8 me mote: Chronique de Michel Is Syrien, ed. and translated into French by J. B. 
Chabot, ITI (Paris, 1905, spt. Brussels, 1963), Appendix IT], 483, where the names of 
these bishops are listed in the index. 

*? Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 1, [no page given]. 
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Bar Hebraeus himself saved us the trouble of researching this subject by 
two lines of verse he composed, found in several copies of his _4atholgy. They 
read thus: 

If our Lord called himself a Samaritan 


Do not be ashamed :f people call you Bar Hebraews (Son of a Hebrew) 
For the origin of this appellation i is the nver Euphrates, 
And nota disgraceful doctrine or the Hebrew language>” 


I read in some commentaries that Bar Hebraeus’s mother gave birth to 
him while, in her travels, she crossed the River Euphrates, and thus her son 
was called Bar Hebraeus, that is, son of the one who has crossed (the nver).** 
This should silence those who claim that Bar Hebraeus was “the son of the 
Hebrew.” 

From this context you perceive that Bar Hebraeus was neither of Jewish 
origin nor of the Hebrew tongue; he was a Syrian by origin, tongue, and 
doctrine. He descended from a most ancient Christian family. And despite their 
wide knowledge and proficiency in research, some Orientalists harbored 
strange ideas. Sometimes, their profound and meticulous research led them to 
form weak ideas which others quoted without investigation, as in this case. 

IT found no confutation of those who hold this opinion, like that of Rev. 
Cheikho5*? But he used wrong evidence taken from Renaudot (Eusébe, 
Liturgiarum Orientalium, 469). Cheikho copied Renaudot, saying, “Gregroius Bar 
Hebraeus was a nephew of the above mentioned Patmarch Mikha‘ll, who would 
have not ascended the patriarchal throne if he were new in the faith, a matter 
which church laws disavow.” Apparently Renaudot did not distinguish between 
the Maphryono Gregorius Yaqub (Jacob) Qandasi, nephew of Patriarch 
Mikhail (1189-1215) and Gregorius Abu al-Faraj Bar Hebraeus (1264— 
1286).** He was misled by the names of these dignitaries. Actually, the former 
Maphryono Gregorius belongs to the Family of Qandasi** while the latter 


5530 The Amtbalogy of Bar Hebraeus, ed. Mikha‘il Shababi (Rome, 1877), 152, which is 
full of errors. [#. mote: We may add the ae. of Bar Hebrasus, ed. Yuhanna Dolabani 
(Jecusalem, 1929), 71, and Matti Moosa, “Studies in Syriac Literature,” The Musi 
World, 63, No.4 (1968), 322 : 

31 Tn Syriac, “to croze” is Tbar. Hence, Bar Tbroyo. See The Asthalogy of Bar 
Hebraserin manuscript form, in the Ebrary of “Abd al- Nur, metropolitan of Devarbake, 

332 See his biography of Bar Hebraeus (Beirut, 1898). 

533 ‘There is an obvious error in the birthdate of Bar Hebraeus, who was born in 
1226, not 1264. 

4 Bar Hebraeus, Evlesiastical History, 1.338, 598. 
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belongs to the Family of Bar Hebraeus. The difference of time between the 
two is obvious.3> 


MAR SEVERUS JACOB OF BARTULLI, METROPOLITAN OF THE 
MONASTERY OF MAR MATTAAND AZERBAYJAN (D. 1241)°°5 


This learned father of the Church, Mar Severus Jacob, was the son of Tsa, son 
of Marcus of Shakko**" of Bartulli, metropolitan of the Monastery of Mar 
Matta and Azerbayjan. He was a unique learned man of Bartull and its shining 
star. He was born in Bartulli, a village near Mosul and is traced to it.38 Jacob 


3 Tt is strange that the Orientalist Bemstein saw in Bar Hebraeus’s agnomen, Abu 
al-Faraj, an evidence that he hada son named Faraj. Such agnomens and sumames, a3 
is well known, were received by the Syrians from the Arabs in the Middle Ages. The 
celibacy of Bar Hebraeus is well-known, as the Orientalists Abbeloos and Lamy, on p. 
8 of their introduction to the Ewkuiartical History of Bar Hebraews, and Rev. Cheikho in 
his above-mentioned biography of Bar Hebraeus have shown. 

36 The following section is taken from .4/Majalla Al-Parnarchiyya (Patviarchal 
Magazine 1, Nos. 4-5 (July and a ge 1933). See Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical History, 
2:109; Assemani, Bibliotheca Ontentalis, 2 237-242: Wiliam Weight, 4 Sdortr History of “of 
Syriac Literature, 260-263; Duval, La Lattératwre Syriacgue, 405; Anton Baumstack, 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 311, Martin Sprenglng. “Anton Rhetor on 

Tersification.” Seminic Languages and Literature (Chicago, 1946); and Ishaq Armala, 
Ogrothe d-Rabban Yeshu’ Bar Kilo (The Letters of Rabban (doctor) Yeshu’, son of Kilo), 
87. 

35° The orientalists Wright, Nav, Sprengling, and Baumstark are unanimous about 
the correctness of this agnomen, which appears in the original Syriac as Shakko or 
Shako. But Rev. Ishaq Armala, following some orentalists, strangely writes it as 
Shaqgo (with the letter gat), although the orientalists have no letter qaf in their 
languages. The contemporary of Jacob, the learned Bar Hebraeus, writes it az Shakko. 
This translator would Eke to add that careful scrutiny of the name in the original Syriac 
shows that the asnomen looks more like “Shabbo” than “Shakko.” The reason is that 
the letters k and b are very similar in Syriac, and the name Shabbo is more popular 
among the Syriac-speaking people of Bartulli than Shakko. 

338 Yaqut al-Hamawi (d 1232), Mw jam al-Buidan, 2-128, said, “Bartullai (modem 
Bartulk) is a village but looks Eke a town, east of Mosul in the province of Nineveh. It 
is known for its plentiful sesources and markets, for buying and selling, whose revenue 
is estimated at 20,000 copper dinars. The majority of its inhabitants are Christians, 
although among them were Muslim: who have 2 masjid of prayer, and other 
worshipful people and ascetics. Bartuli is famed for its lepumes and wepeabies, 
especially lettuce, which is of exemplary quality. The natives drink well water.” I say 
that this, then, is what Bartull was like in the thirteenth century. North of it stood the 
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entered the Monastery of Mar Matta, where he studied religious sciences and 
was ordained as a monk- priest. He studied grammar and logic under the monk 
Yuhanna bar Zu’bi at the Monastery of Sabar Yeshu’ Baquga near Arbil. 
Yuhanna was skilled in Syriac grammar and literature*5? He completed his 
study of dialectics and philosophy i in Arabic under Shaykh Kamal al-Din ibn 
Yunus, the philosopher of Mosul. Shaykh Kamal al -Din Musa ibn Yunus, the 
Shafi jurist, was a unique learned man of his age. He excelled in mathematics, 
natural science, and dialectics. Many men studied under him In his history_4/ 
Mushtasar ft Tartkt al-Bashar, (Constantinople), 177, Abu al-Fida’ said, “the 
Dhimimit Jews and Christians) studied the Torah (Old Testament) and the 
Gospel under him. He was a prominent teacher in Mosul. He was bom in 1156 
and died in 1241.” This is the same vear in which Jacob of Bartulli passed away. 
Some questioned the veracity of his religion, while others said, “Mosul should 
claim pride over all other abodes and places, even over the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, whose waters quench the thirsty and heal the sick with terminal 
disease. Practically, they pour forth sweet water, whereas that one (Kamal al- 


Monastery of the Forty Martyrs, which was still inhabitedin 1750 AD. At the prime of 
its glory in the thirteenth century, Bartull: clasmed a host of men of letters and Church 
fathers, one of whom was our Severus. Other prominent Syrians who wrote in Syriac 
were Abu Nasr of Bartulli, abbot of the Monastery of Mar Matta and author of 
husoyos (1290); the deacon and physician Behnam Hzbbo Kanni / (1292); Diozcorus 
Gabriel, bishop of the Jaziza, who composed the biography of Bar Hebraeus and his 
brother in metrical form (1500). Bartulli elicited the care of the Maphryonos of the 
East. Maphrian Ignatius Liazar (1164) built in st a prayer hall and a cell; Maphryono 
Gregorius Yaqub (1215) built a cell; and Mar Gregorius Bar Hebraeus built a 
monastery in the name of Yuhanna bar Nagre (martyred at the end of the fourth 
century, as mentioned in the life story of Mar Gabriel of Bartulk). At Bartulli resided 
the Maphrrono Dionysius Saliba (1231) and Maphryono Greporius Matta I (1545). In 
it died Maphryono Barsoum al-Safi | (1307), brother of Bar Hebraeus. Among those 
ascribed to Bartuli were the aforementioned Maphrrono Matta I Ignatius, 
metropolitan of the Monastery of Mar Matta (1269); “Abd Allah, metropolitan of the 
Jazira (1526); the poet and writer Patriarch Behnam Hibha Kanni, a native of Bartulli 
but of Hidl by upbringing (1445): and Patriarch Yuhanna ibn Shila (1493), a native of 
Bartoli but of Mardin by upbringing. In addition, there was a group of proficient 
calkeraphers whose magnificent copies of manuscripts have come down to us. They 
include the monk Mubarak (1220), the priest Shim’un (1251), and others. In our own 
time flourished the excellent poet Yaqub Saka who died on ‘Apzil 5, 1931. Today the 
people of Bartull speak a rather corrupt Synac. 

55° Baumstark, 310, says Bar Zu'bi wrote two books on grammar, one in prose and 
the other in metrical form. 


Din ibn Yunus) pours forth knowledge.” Among our Syrian learned men who 
studied under him was Theodore (Thadri) of Antioch, the phrsician See Bar 
Hebraeus, Tanth Mathtasar al-Diawal, 477 36° 

When Jacob’s fame spread, the learned the Maphryono of the East, Mar 
Yuhanna al-Ma’dami (later patriarch), ordained him a bishop for his Monastery 
of Mar Matta and Azerbayjan in the year 1232 and called him Severus at his 
ordination. Assemami and those who quote him, like Nau,*** Gabriel Cardahi3“ 
and the priest Jirjis a-Ruza>® say that Jacob of Bartulk was Jacob, bishop of 
Takrit. He was not the bishop of Bartulli, as Metropolitan Yusuf Dawud 
erroneously maintained.** In fact, Takrit was the seat of the Maphrvonos of 
the East. But Bartulli was never an episcopal seat_**5 Bar Hebraeus has saved us 
the trouble of investigating this subject, saying, “At this time flourished Bishop 
Severus Jacob bar Shakko, metropolitan of the Monastery of Mar Matta. He 
was intelligent, quick-witted, and self-taught ... When his fame reached the 
aged Patnarch Mar Ignatius ITT, he longed to see kim. He sent him a message 
asking him to come to him. When he (Jacob) proceeded on his tup, he was 
overcome by illness on the way and, instead, went to Mosul, where he passed 
away. His body was transported to the Monastery of Mar Matta and buned in 
1241 AD. His collection of books was added to the library of the governor of 
Mosul“ Bar Hebraeus also mentioned him in his book d-Sembe (The Book of 
Laghis),>* which mentions “Jacob, bishop of the Monastery of Mar Matta.” His 
name was hkewise mentioned at the end of The Treasures, copied in 1613: “Here 
ends The Treasures, compiled by Jacob, bishop of Azerbayjan and the Monastery 
of Mar Matta, known as bar Isa, bar Marcus. A similar appellation is also found 
in The Treasures at Cambridge Library MS 1997: “Mar Jacob, may God rest his 
soul in peace, was a theologian distinguished in philology, philosophy, and 


550 pr wore: The correct page reference is 273. See Matti Moosa, “Theodore al- 
Antaki: “Alim wa Faylasuf Suryani min al-Qarn al-Thalith Ashar fi Balat al-Imberator 
Frederick al-Thani,” Beirut Times (Los Angeles, No. 335, June 17-24, and No. 336, June 
24—fuly 1, 1993). 

35! See his teact on Jacob of Bartulli’s Treaswres in A/-Majalla al-Usub iyya (1996), 
286. 

582 Kitab al-Manahij (Rome). 

353 _A] Kitah (Beirut), 2. 

364 Yusuf Dawad, AiLum'a al: babiyya, 2 (Mosul): 280. 

353 See Wiliam Wright,.4 Shor History of Syriac Literature, 261, 0.1, and the article 
by Sprengling, 169. 

58¢ "This was Badr al-Din Lulu, governor of Mosul (1218-1260). 

37 See Kebobo d-Sembe, ed. Axel Moberg (Leipzis), Book 2, Chapter 5 5, 100. 
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natural sciences.” Definitely, a man whose knowledge and erudition are thus 
descnbed by Bar Hebraeus must undoubtedly have been a jewel in his time. 
Following are his writings: 

1) The Dialogue, written in the form of questions and answers. Mentioned 
by Bar Hebraeus, it is a thick volume in two parts consisting of 800 pages. 
Divided into six treatises, it treats a variety of sciences, grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, the Syriac laneuage, dialectics, and philosophy. The section on 
philosophy is divided into five topics, including literature, physiology, 
mathematics, and theology. The section on mathematics deals with arithmetic, 
music, surveying, and astronomy in the form of questions and answers. He 
wrote it im response to the request of a fnend, the monk ‘sa. In part I of his 
grammar, he added a second section composed in the twelve-syllabic meter, 
knowing that verse is more readily memonized. Titled Harmonization of Melodier, 
this section begins, “To proceed, we offer glory to the one God.” In essence, it 
is a refutation of Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Yeshu’ Yahb bar Malkun, the Chaldean 
(Nestorian) metropolitan of Nisibin, in his book The Trap ofthe Diacritical Mares 
of the People of Nisibin. He criticized them for following in their own Syriac 
language the grammatical methods of Arab grammarians. In the section on 
Rhetoric, he relied heavily on Anton of Taknit, whose method he followed 34 
He mentioned and commended Dawud (David) bar Phaulos (Paul). He 
included in this part various excellent preambles and tracts for the benefit of 
writers. In the part called “Language and its Proliferation,” in which he 
mentions the priest Abdox, the philologist of Melitene, Jacob censured the 
Synans for neglecting their own language by not setting adjustments and rules 
for it as the Greeks and the Arabs did to their languages. Indeed, they did not 
even care how to speak Syriac but preferred Greek, Persian, and then Arabic, 
which spread among them. Ther inserted into Syriac many foreign terms and 
neglected the original Syriac so much that many Syriac terms, despite their use 
by ancient Syriac writers, were lost and Kept only in the Arabic language. Also, 
Jacob mentioned the vicissitudes which befell the Synac language and the 
objection of the new generation to it. 

Upon contemplating this part of the book, one will perceive thatJacob of 
Bartulli was truly a master of the different variants of the Syriac language. What 
makes this part even more important is the section on poetry, of which only 
two treatises came down to us, one on Anton the miracle worker of Takrit, and 
the other about Jacob himself. 





28 See our article “Mar Anton of Takrit.”_4/Hiéema, 5-98. 
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The Dialogue also contains segments of Homers Iéad translated by the 
Syrian Maronite Theophilo, son of Tuma of Edessa (d 785). They were 
collected and published by Paul de Lagarde.*** Indeed, if this scholar (Jacob) 
had not written anything except this book, it would be sufficient testimony of 
his excellence. Fortunately, many copies have been preserved intact at London, 
Berlin, Oxford, Géttingen, Boston, and Jerusalem Libraries. There is a copy at 
our Syrian Library of St. Mark, transcribed by Mar Jirjis Kassab, metropolitan 
of Jerusalem (1896). There is also a copy at our Library, copied from another 
copy at the Za’faran Monastery, dated 1623 

Parts of Jacob’s metrical grammar were published by the Onentalist Merz 
together with the diacritical marks, according to the method of Mar Jacob of 
Edessa. The priest Martin translated into French and published eleven chapters 
of Book Two.” Also, the venerable Chorepiscopus Ishaq Armala published 
letters nos. 22, 23, and 24 in thirty pages with utmost exactitude.*” 

2) The Book of Treasures, written in response to the request of the monk 
Matta shortly before Jacob became a bishop. He completed it on May 10, 1231. 
It is a concise theological and philosophical volume consisting of four parts. 
Part I, divided into thirteen chapters, treats theology, the Trinity, and the 
Oneness of God. Part II, in forty-one chapters, treats the Incamation, a 
refutation of heresies, and Jews and Muslims who object to the passion of our 
Lord Christ. It also treats the mysteries of the church, their categories and 
rituals, and the affirmation of the true Christian religion. Part IIT, in nineteen 
chapters, discusses Divine Providence, good and evil, fate and destiny, anda 
refutation of Manichaeism and predestination. Part IV, in forty chapters, treats 
angels, devils, creation of the world, astronomy, minerals, natural sciences, 
division of the earth, man, the human soul, Paradise, the Resurrection, and 
eternal punishment. The author devoted the last section of the book to the 
exposition of the true faith of the Holy Syrian Church. In his discussion he 
quoted Aristotle, the Saints Basil and Gregory, St. Ephraim, St. Jacob of Sarug, 
and the Syrian doctors of the Church, namely, Mar Iyawanmis of Dara, Moses 
bat Kipha, and Rabban Dawud bar Phaulos. Only once did he mention 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. In his article mentioned above, Rev. F. Nau 
described this book and summarized its chapters on astronomy and natural 


589 See the Academic magazine (October 1, 1871). 

370 See L’Abbe Martin, “De la Meétrique chez les Syniéns,” Abbandlungen fiir die 
Kunde Morgenlandes, vn, No. 2 (Leipzig, 1879). Parts of the sections on mathematics, 
music, survey and astronomy were translated into German by Jukus Roska and 
published in Leipzig (1986). 

*l See Ishaq Armala, Ogrorho Rabhan Yeshu’ bar Kilo (Beirut, 1928), 90-130. 
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sciences. This fact indicates that despite its small size, the book is useful on 
cosmogony and cosmopraphy, charactenzed by depth and precision in its 
exposition of these two sciences among the Syrians. Copies of this book are 
preserved in the Libraries of the Za’faran Monastery, the Monastery of Mar 
Matta, the Monastery of Sharfa, and the libraries in the V. atican, London, Paris, 
Cambndge, and Mosul. Our copy is made from this latter one. 

3) Two metrical letters in the seven-syllabic meter (peculiar to St. 
Ephraim), appended to his book The Treasures, in praise of the two physicians 
Fakhr al-Dawla Mari and Taj al-Dawla Abu Tahir, sons of Amin al-Dawla Abu 
al-Karam Sa’id, son of Tuma, the Syrian physician of Baghdad and secretary to 
the Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir (d. 1223).'They are embellished with metaphorical 

terms, while the rhymes end with the letter F, denoting the name of Fakhr al- 
Dawla, and the letter T, denoting the name of Taj al-Dawla. He instructed 
these two dignitaries to take care ofa priest and teacher named Matta. In one 
of these letters, he alluded to the Catholicos Mar Yuhanna al-Ma’dari. The first 
letter begins thus, and the second. . . 3 

+++4) An Exposttton of Church Offices, Prayers and Mysteries, which he 
mentioned in his Booé of Treaswres, Part I, Chapters 31, 39, and 40. He 
described this book as being large and treating the Church, its rituals and 
mysteries. 

5) The Book of the Eaxpitcit Truth, dealing with the truth about Christianity, 
and a commentary on the Nicene Creed in refutation of opponents’ claums 
about Christianity, in response to the request of some friends. This book is also 
mentioned in his Treamrs, Part Two, Chapter 41. Some scholars have 
erroneously maintained that this is a creed of faith, which it 1s not. 

6) .4 Book of Church Music, mentioned in his Treasures, Part Il, Chapter 39. 
He said that he wrote this book to investigate church chorals, their different 
kinds, composers and the time of their introduction to the Syrian Church. The 
loss of this unique and significant book is to be greatly regretted. Indeed, no 
other Eastern or Western Syrian has written a book like it. This is not to 
mention that we are in a dire need of such a discipline. 

7) The Book of Riymed Prose, which he called in Greek Heltbaws (Helicus) 
and in Syriac Marlo Morgadbnoyo, sumilar to the genre of poetry. Jacob 
mentioned this book in his Dialogue, Part II, Question 10. 

8) Twenty-two letters arranged according to the Syriac alphabet, in which 
he discussed the rhymed terms at length. He mentioned these letters in the 





372 yy mote: The Syriac is illegible and I could not make sense of it. 
573 See al-Hasan bn Bahlul, Dictionary, 2 (Paxiz): 622. 
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Third Treatise, Question 10 of his Dialggwe. These three aforementioned books 
were overlooked by the Onientalists Wnght, Duval, Baumstark, and others. 

9) An anaphora (liturgy) beginning, “Lord God, owner of the glorious 
name.” It was mentioned by the Maronite Patnarch Istephan al-Duwayhi (d. 
1704),7* under the name Jacob Severs of Origan (sic). More correctly, it 
should be Severus Jacob, bishop of the Monastery of Mar Matta and 
Azerbayjan. It is possible that al-Duwahi saw this liturgy, although it is not 
included within the eighty Syriac liturgies we possess. 

A testimony usually read to the pnests and deacons at their ordinations is 
also attributed to this erudite man. Although it clearly bears the name of Jacob, 
bishop of Miyafarqin, who lived in the mid-tenth century, 300 years before our 
Jacob of Bartulh, yet Assemani, and those who quoted him without 
investigation, erroneously attnbuted it to him Indeed, I have in my Library an 
ancient copy of this testimony ascribed to Jacob of Mivafarqin. It was copied at 
the end of the twelfth century or in the first quarter of the following century. 

Jacob of Bartulli may have written other works besides those already 
mentioned At the end of his Treaswres he says, “I have written this and also 
other books, letters and commentaries. I used to write little by little day and 
meght, despite my engagement in serving the congregation, not to mention 
coping with adverse circumstances anda lack oflove from the brethren monks. 
Quite often, my innermost feeling would tell me to keep silent because of 
despair and my failure to find a prudent person desirous to listen to the book 
of God (the Bible). But I have written what I have written in response to the 
questions of theologians who urged me to wuite. Still, I have many more ideas 
and reflections which have not yet emerged from the realm of the mind to the 
realm of action.” 

In the introduction to his Diabgue on philosophy, Jacob wrote, “In this 
book I have confined myself to the explanation of the ideas and doctrines of 
philosophers. If T live long enough, God willing, Iwill, in a special book, refiste 
what should be refuted of their ideas.” 

The style of Mar Jacob is smooth and simple, but it is marred by Greek 
tenms which had become nfein our Syriac language even before his ime. What 
is important is that those of his writings which have been preserved area great 
manifestation of his ability in the fields of literature and sciences, and of his 
mastery of the noble Syriac language. However, he did not excel in poetry as he 
did in prose. May God be praised for granting him a clear mind and sublime 





34 Al Duwavhi, Manarat afAgdar (Lamp of the Sanctuaries), 2:116 
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soul, which raised him to the ranks of prominent Syrian men and the notables 
of all ages. 


REV. DANIEL OF MARDIN SYRIAN PHILOSOPHER AND 
CONFESSOR OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.** 
Born in 1337, Damel was still ving in 1382. Al-Shaykh Daniel, the monk of 
Mardin was an excellent product of the city of Mardin?” and a prominent 
Syrian who exerted a great effort and fortitude to acquire knowledge. He is 
known as Ibn al-Hiattab. (Some contemporary writers, including Rev. Paul Sbat, 
erroneously thought his name was Ibn al-Hattab. More correctly, his name in 
Syriac is Hattab, not al-Hattab.)°" Following is his biography collected from 
trustworthy sources in his own handwriting, and from other authorities: 

Daniel was born at Mardin in August 1327.57 He became a monk at the 
Monastery of the Virgin, known as the Natif,>"* overlooking the Za’faran 
Monastery, in the mountain adjacent to Mardin. He became a priest before 
1356, after studying Syriac and religious sciences. His ambition, however, was 
to study philosophy. But after discovering that there was no school in his 
native city teaching philosophr, he traveled to Egypt, where he found what he 
was seeking. He remained in Egypt for seventeen years, studying sciences and 
mastering the Arabic language. Then he returned to his native country in 1373, 
having acquired a great portion of knowledge in philosophy and having 
attained the epithet of Philosopher. 

In 1382, he wrote a book entitled Usa/ al-Din was-Shifa’ Oulu al-Mu minin 
(Principles of Religion and the Healing of the Hearts of Believers) in 
confirmation of Chnstianity and the Synan Orthodox dogma. Because some of 
its chapters contamed a refutation of Islam, some Muslim learned men took the 
book to the religious judge and then to the Artukid King al-Tahir Tsa, lord of 
Mardin (1376-1406), who threw Daniel into prison. Then he was adjudged in 
the presence of Muslim judges and jurists, who sentenced him to be whipped. 
He received 498 lashes without moaning, but, by God’s help, kept patient 


>? The following section is taken from Patriarchal Magazine 1, No. 8 (November, 
1933). 

378 rr note: On Mardin and its dioceses, see Patriarch Aphram Barsoum, Nwzbar al- 
seit! fi Tank Dayr al-Zafaran, Chapter 20, p. 159. 

7 See Sbat, Mahabits Falafiyy @ Dintyya & Bad Ulama al-Nasraniyya, 184, and the 

settle of Patriarch Nuh the Srrian, still in manuscript form. 

378 Daniel said about himself that he was born in August 1327; thus it was related 
to me by some elders. 

379 gr. nore: Qatea, or “water drop.” 
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although al-Tahir coaxed him to convert to Islam. He remained adamant in 
proclaimins his Christian faith. When al-Tahir failed to make him embrace 
Islam, he had his nose pierced and threaded with a fine rope and he was 
dragved through the streets of Mardin. The humiliation and pain he suffered 
were beyond description. He was then returned to jail, where he remained for 
twenty-four days, and then moved to the prison of the blood for three days. 
Fearing for his life, the believers ransomed him for 12,000 dirhams and thus 
saved him from those iniquitous men. His torture and imprisonment began on 
May 25, 1382. We cannot find any evidence of his activity after that date. Most 
likely he remained at his monastery engaged in writing until God transferred 
nm to His abode of dignity, to crown him with the crown stored for His 
faithful servants. 
Daniel left the following wiitings: 


1) Uva a-Din, already mentioned. 

2) A summary of church canons in seventeen parts, abridged from Bar 
Hebraeus’s Fodayo (Nomocanon), with useful marginal notes in Arabic. In 
1928, we came upon a copy of this work in Berlin. 

3) The Ethikon. 

4) The Treasure of Mysteries. 

5) An abridgement of Bar Hebraeus’s Sembe (Grammar). 

8 An abridgement of the Inqeoge. 

These books were mentioned in the commentaries of the fifteenth- 
centucy monk David of Homs. They were incorporated by Assemani in his 
Bibtotheca Onentals. Most likely, Damel abndged some of Bar Hebraeus’s tems 
and gave them different names. They are lost to us. also found some meager 
compositions of Syriac verse by him. 

Daniel, whose spirit was subject to that of God, had an elegant Syriac and 
Arabic handwiiting. We would like to provide our readers with two chapters of 
his book Usa! ai-Din was-Shifa’ Oulub al-Mu 'minin: 


Chapter 6 


On the Fact that God is One in Essence and Three Attributes. 


We say that every creature is either ving and rational or neither ving nor 
rational. Or, he is iving but not rational. It is well known that the livineg- 
rational is nobler than the other two categories. So, if the living-rational is the 
most noble, it is imperative that God be both living and rational But God's life 
and rationality do not emanate froma source other than Himself because they 
ate the cause of both. All the perfections which God possesses should also be 
owned by His essence. And evervthing which is a part of that essence should 
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exist by the existence of the essence. Therefore the existence, life and 
rationality of God do exist by the existence of His essence. Thus, ifitis evident 
that God is ever- existent, it is imperative not to believe that His essence has a 
beginning and end. It is also imperative that all that He possesses in His 
essence 1s etemal. It follows that His rationality and life are, like Him, etemal. 
Ther are eternal as His essence is eternal. If this is proven to be correct, then 
we can say that the essence is the attribute of the Fatherhood of God, 
rationality is the attribute of the Filation (of the son), and hfe is the attnbute of 
the Holy Spirit. This is the same which pertains to the Trinity, ie., the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spint, one God indivisible in any war, real or imaginary, 
because He is always existent. He is one. These attributes are beyond the 
comprehension of the mentally simple. 

How, then, can these abstract and most noble divisions (of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit), be comprehended? They can be comprehended because they 
are associated only with the properties, meaning that the property of the Father 
is Fatherhood, the property of the Son is Filiation, and the property of the 
Holy Spuitit is eternal Emanation. This is not the same as human birth, which 
requires separation.**° At any rate, itis eternal, everlasting. It makes necessary 
the truthfulness of faith in the usual manner. All of these are peculiar to 
properties of animals whether mute or not. An example is that which can be 
perceived by the eye, ike the emanation of radiance from fire, and the 
emanation of heat from its essence. Whenever there is fire, these two 
properties exist. But to the eve, fire appears as if it were the cause of radiance 
and heat. Thus, it is inappropriate and incredible to say that these are three 
fires. No, they are but one fire with three properties. But if we say that each of 
the properties is fire, this can be true only because fire exists in conjunction 
with the other two properties, light, and heat. These three, fire, light, and heat, 
are but one essence. The same is true with the soul, speech, and reason. These 
three are one essence with three properties. Again, the same thing is true with 
the sun, fire, light, and heat. They are one essence and three properties. The 
same truth we have advanced earlier is applied to one of the persons of the 
Trinity. God the Father is one person of the Trinity in conjunction with the 
other two persons, the Son and the Holy Spint Whatever attributes one of 
them possesses apply to the other two, and whatever all of them possess 
applies to all of them, whatever the case may be, except for what is particular to 
that person, because particularity is outside the realm of the unity of nature and 
essence. But the particular cannot at all be transformed or mixed. Thus, the 


380 gr. wore: Le., separation of the son from the father. 
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Father begat, the Son was bom, and the Spirit was emanated. These three are 
but One God. Mary His glorious name be praised. 


Chapter 7 


Refutation of the Jews and others, and the establishment of the 
evidence against those who say to us, “If you say that each one of 
the persons of the Trinity is God, you are forced to say that they 
are three gods.” 

Tn refutation of this claim, we have already shown that the essence (of the 

three) is one, but the properties are three. Each person of the Trinity should be 

mentioned in conjunction with the others to except what is peculiar to each 
one of them. It should not be said (that there are) three essences or substances 
or three gods, because the number of properties does not require the 
multiplicity of essences. Otherwise, we should say there are three fires and 
three suns, which is impossible. But if it is asked how birth can occur without 
marriage, or according to other conditions peculiar to human beings, we 
respond that such matters do not apply to Almighty God. In fact, the act of 
birth applies only to the reasonable and simple, and to the complex and 
perceptible. But this latter does not apply to God, for the case of God is like 
the radiance which emanates from light, rays which emanate from the sun, and 
speech which emanates from the soul. They always exist in the essence and 
never leave it. But if men object that one who is born is other than the father 
and that we are forced to admut the existence of two (father and son), we say 
enough of this falsification and sophistry. We have already shown that the 
difference of properties is not intrinsic to the essence, substance, and being. 
We appeal to the Holy Scriptures to prove the mystery of the Holy Trinity. An 
example is that which the Prophet Moses said, “The spirit of God was 
hoverng over the waters,”>*' and what the Prophet David said, “By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, their starry host by the breath (.e., spirit) 
of his mouth.”s*2 Consider also what Isaiah, son of Amos, said when he heard 
the angels praise God, saying, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” three times, indicating the 
mystery of the Trinity. The noble son of David (Solomon) savs, “What is his 
name, and the name of his son? Tell me if you know!"38 Finally, the Savior 





351 Genesis 1:2. 
382 Psalms 33:6. 
333 Proverbs 30:4 
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charged his disciples, saying, “Therefore, go and make disciples ofall nations in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spinit’*** 


DAWUD (DAVID) OF HOMs, ALSO KNOWN AS THE PHOENICIAN 
(FL. 1460-1485)-*° 
David was son of “Abd al-Kanm, son of Salah of Homs. He said that he was 
orginally from al-Qaryatayn in Syria but was born in 1431 in Damascus. When 
he was four years old, his father died and the family moved to Homs. At 
Homs, his fraternal grandmother, Nujarma, brought him up and entrusted his 
education to the venerable priest Musa Mukaysef. At fourteen, David entered 
the Monastery of Mar Musa in al-Nabk where he engaged in reading and study. 
He acted as a scribe for Mar Dioscorus ‘Isa Daww of al-Nabk, metropolitan of 
the Monastery of Mar Musa, Damascus and Jerusalem since 1445. Around 
1459, he moved to the Za’faran Monastery to complete his studies. At the 
monastery he established a strong friendship with two venerable monks: 
Yuhanna Shay’ Allah and another monk of the same name. Because of his 
eccentric behavior, however, David left for the Monastery of the Cross in Hisn 
Kipha where he became refonmed in 1461. He then became the scribe of Mar 
‘Aziz, maphryono of the East (1471-1487). While holding this position he 
wrote a document for the Shamsis testiffing their adherence to Christianity. He 
journeyed to Constantinople toward the end of the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
the Conqueror (1451-1481 and met with the Muslim learned man Muhammad 
Beg, son of the Rumi philosopher. He makes mention of the new Sultan 
Bayazid IT (1481-1512). His life suffered drastic changes thereafter and he 
finally joined his friend the Patriarch Yuhanna Shallila. The Patiarch composed 
a few lines of verse in the Sarugite and Ephraimite meters praising David for 
his knowledge and excellence. Most likely, David lived long and passed away in 
the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

David was proficient in the Synac language and composition. He 
composed two acrostic odes in the Sarugite meter in which every line begins 
with a successive letter of the Syriac alphabet. It displays his dexterety i in the 
metaphoric style which imitates that of ‘Abd Yeshu’ Subawi’s (d 1318) 
anthology entitled Panadire of Haden. ** He also composed an ode in the Sarugite 





584 Matthew 28:19. 
383 yy. wore: The following biographies of Syrian learned men, up to that of 
Metropolitan Yusuf al-Gurji, are drawn from several brochures on miscellaneous 


subjects written by Patnarch Barsoum. 
385 pr wore: “Abd Yeshu™ is also known 2s Baz Brikha. 





meter in praise of Mar ‘Aziz bar Sobto, patriarch of Tur ‘Abdin (1460-1481). 
According to this metaphoric style, certain letters in one line, if put together, 
will form a new line in the five-syllabic meter of Mar Bala. However, intricacy 
and unnaturalness of style is obvious in his verse. Indeed, it is so involved that 
it must have tired not only the composer but the reader as well. Still some, 
infatutated with this forced style, like the Martonite Gabriel Cardahi, 
exaggerated them praise of the Subawi and his Paradise of Raden. Cardahi even 
had the audacity to disparage the leading men of the Aramaic tongue like St. 

Ephraim, Jacob of Edessa, and Bar Hebraeus, saving that some critics held the 
Subawi ina higher position than these giants and maintaining that the purity of 
the language is not marred by superficialities.*57 

Conversely, the Onentalist Rubens Duval considered this versical art as 
worthless and a manifestation of the decline of Symac poetry. He did not even 
call the Subawi and those of his category poets but rather versifiers>** 
Obviously, he who prefers the versification of the Subawi to the poetry of St. 
Ephraim and Bar Hebraeus must be lacking good literary taste. But writers of 
that age (fourteenth century) were immensely enchanted with ngid literal 
forms. They plunged deeply into dictionaries to discover a suitable meaning at 
the expense of simplicity and sracefulness of style. Thus their compositions 
were reduced to lifeless terms supervening each other in a forced manner to 
finally end with a rhyme. Some of them praised the versical composition of 
David to the point that they reached the verdict thatno one, old or new, could 
miatch it. 

Of the versifiers whose style was marked by nigidity we may mention 
Patriarch Yuhanna (d. 1493), Patriarch Nuh ‘the Lebanese (a 1509), 
Metropolitan Sarjis of Hah (ad. 1508), Metropolitan Yusuf al-Gurji (d. 1537) 
Maphryono ‘Abd al-Ghani I (d_ 1575), and Patriarch Ni'mat Allah ( Cl 1583) 
However, if one reads some lines of poetry by David of Homs free from 
enslavement to rigid rhymes, like his poem on Being Sojourner, will appreciate 
their pleasant meanines. 

Patriarch Jacob I Muzawwiq, said that he came to know the unfortunate 
monk David of Homs. . . [lacuna]. 


387 See Cardahi's introduction to the Astholagy of ‘Abd Yeshu” Subaui. 
385 Duval, 19-23. 
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PATRIARCH ATHANASIUS BAR SUBAY’ OF AL-NABK (FL, 1479- 
1514; AN INTRUDING PATRIARCH) 


He was Dioscorus Ibrahim, son of ‘Tsa Subay’, metropolitan of Jerusalem and 
Syria and their dependencies (1479-1511). Because of a discord in the time of 
Patriarch Yeshw’ I, the bishops of Syria ordained him an intruding patnarch 
with the name of Athanasius. We have come upon his name, wutten as Bar 
Subay’, in manuscripts at Homs, Hama, Damascus, and Sadad dated from 
October 1511 to 1514. In the Order of Funerals at Hama he is called Bar Subay 
from al-Nabk. In the discord, Bar Subay’ was supported by Metropolitan 
Ibrahim Hudayban and Buhus (Paul) Juhha, bishop of Hardin. 

Bar Subay’ was ordained a metropolitan for Syria and Jerusalem in 1479. 
But he ceded Jerusalem when Metropolitan Diosconis Jacob Hallis of Yabrud 
was ordained for Jerusalem in 1499. He was mentioned by the pnest Sad 
Allah, son of Maqdisi ‘Abd Allah of Homs from 1511 to 1514. He was not 
mentoned after 1518, which indicates that he may have passed away between 
1514 and 1518. I think that he ordained ‘Isa Huniyya a metropolitan for al- 
WNabk in 1512. 

Nevertheless, in some manuscripts at the churches of Mar Musa and Mar 
Behnam in Syria, Bar Subay’ was mentioned. There is also, at the Coptic 
Library in Cairo, a copy of the Hiiday#*® in his handwriting, which he 
transcribed when he was a metropolitan. However, no compiler of the roster of 
patriarchs has ever made a mention of him The reason is that Bar Subay’ 
probably intended to renew the patriarchate in Syria but failed. 


PATRIARCH IGNATIUS YAQUB (JACOB) I (1512-1517) 


Jacob was son of the rahib (monk) Maqdisi Hasan, son of the rahib “Abd Allah 
of the Muzawwiq family. He is also known as Jacob al-Khuri.*° 

Ignatius Jacob was born in the village of al-Ahmadiin the province of al- 
Sawar. Itis still populated but no Christians lve in it today. Its church named 
after the Virgin was still flourishing in 1587.91 Jacob said that he came from 
the Muzawwig family and calls his village “Fair Ahmadi lying in the outskirts” 
(Sic). 





385 tr. wore: This is probably the Hudsye (Nomocanon) by Bar Hebraeus 

390 fr. wore: The term of rahib (monk) in this context is confusing. Rahibs (monks) 
are not married and have no children. Most Lkely, Ignatius’s father and grandfather 
were not ordained rahibs but were novices who left the cloister and got married. Still, 
they were de ignated az rahibs (monks). 

33! Oxford MS 12. 
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Jacob became a monk at the Monastery of Mar Musa the Abyssinian in al- 
Nabk, Syria, where he was also ordained a priest. It was after this monastery at 
al-Nabk that he assumed the name of Jacob of al-Nabk before 1481. He 
studied under the monk-pnest Musa, son of ‘Ubayd of Sadad, who became a 
metropolitan of Homs around 1489 and passed awar in September 1510. 

Jacob excelled in classical Syriac and gained a great command of its 
panciples and calhgraphy. Several manuscnpts copied in his elegant 
handwriting are at the Libraries of Edessa, Jerusalem, Za’faran, Oxford, the 
Vatican, and Divarbakr. From these manuscripts we gleaned a good knowledge 
of his chronicles. We also learned that he had established strong friendship 
with David of Homs who praised him. David was one of the three fathers who 
lived in the latter fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and mastered the Syriac lansuage and callisraphy. They were our Isnatius 
Jacob, the Maphryono Sulayman of Mardin, and Metropolitan Yusuf al-Gurj. 

In 1482, Jacob visited the Monastery of the Syrians in the Scete in Egypt. 
In 1487, he resieded at the Monastery of Mar Balai in his own country, and in 
1489, he resided at the Za’faran Monastery. When his good reputation became 
public, he was ordained a metropolitan for Amid (Diyarbakr) by Patriarch Nuh 
in 1496, and was called Philoxenus. Together with him was also ordained 
Dionysius Dawud (David) a metropolitan for Ma’dan. Jacob administered his 
diocese efficiently for sixteen years. I came upon an ode composed br the 
deacon Nur al-Din, son of Shallila in praise of him. 

In 1512, Jacob was ordained a patmarch®** in the lifetime of his 
predecessor Patriarch Yeshw’ I, for reasons unknown to us. They may have to 
do with the qualifications of Yeshu’, whose sad biography has already 
preceded 2s 

In 1516, the Kurds attacked the Za’faran Monastery, looting its 
possessions. Its inhabitant clerevmen became so distressed and needy that they 
were forced to sell its endowment poperties and the poperties of the Jerusalem 
Monastery in in the villages of Qaluq and Romanya in the Sawar distnct>* 
From Qalug flourished Iyawannis Mas*ud, metropolitan of Sawar in 1673 

After administering ‘the Patriarchate for five vears, Ienatius Jacob passed 
away around 1517. He was greatly extolled by his contemporanes who 


#2 The date of his ordination is mentioned in a Florence MS. 

593 yy. wore: The biography of Yeshu™ must have been contained in a brochure other 
than those in my possession. 

*'The church at Qalug was named after Mar Qurvaqos which was still flourishing 
in 1592; and the church at Romanva was named after the female martyr 3t. Shmuni 
(1446). 
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recogmzed his venerableness and knowledge. I have read pleasant lines of 
poetry written by him, in which he beseeches his own repentance. I have also 
come upon a tract by him at the Monastery of the Cross in Tur ‘Abdin, 
containing chronicles of David of Homs. Also, I came upon his comments on 
some festivals in an old copy of the Homolseia at the Paris Library M3 112.1 
found his insignia in some manuscripts at Diyarbakr in the following form, 
“Philoxenus Jacob, bishop of the City of Glory Amid.” Finally, I found in the 
Library of Edessa a manuscript containing orders of baptism, matrimony, and 
canons of pemitence in the handwniting of Patnarch Jacob. 

Because Jacob had become a monk at the Monastery of Musa the 
Abyssinian in al-Nabk, as previously said, his nickname “The Nabki,” that is, 
“he of al-Nabk” became prevalent. Some sources relegate him to Syria which 
misled some latter writers to claim that he was from Damascus, which is not 
the case. Since his father and grandfather were monks, Jacob was nicknamed 
the Khuri. In the two manuscripts of Florence and Cambndge dated to the late 
sixteenth century, his name and epithet appear thus, “Patnarch Yacub (Jacob) 
of Nabk, also known as Khor. He diedin 1517. May God be gracious to him” 
We also read in a Homologia of the Maphnante Seat of Edessa that Jacob 
“ordained deacon “Abd Allah for the church of the Virgin in Amid, and deacon 
Ghazal for the churches of Mar Ahodemeh and Mar'Tuma (Thomas) in Mosul 
on August 6, 1512. I, the poor Ignatius Jacob of Antioch.” 


BASILIUS SULAYMAN, MAPHRYONO OF THE East (1509-1518) 


e Basilius Sulayman was son of Yusuf, son of Elianus of Mardin. He 
was born in Mardin at the end of the fifteenth century. He assumed 
the monastic habit at the Za’faran Monastey, where he was also 
educated before 1495. In a manuscnpt copy, the monk Ibrahim of 
Baisbrina mentioned him saving “Sulayman of Mardin is one of the 
venerable monks and learned men.” At the Monastery of Mar Behnam 
near Mosul, I came upon the dictionary of Bar “Al transcnbed by 
Sulayman, son of Yusuf, son of Janus (sic) of Mardin3°3 Two years 
after the death of Ibrahim IT, maphryono of the East, in 1507, at the 
end of 1509, Sulayman was ordained a maphryono with the name of 
Basilius by Patnarch Yeshw’ I, known as Qachucharr this is mentioned 
in a Cambridge MS. After administering the Patriarchal Office for four 
years, he was accused of a charge in 1514 which forced him to leave 


333 It was made for Dionysius. metropolitan of Madan in 1810 of the 
Greeks /1499 AD. 
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Mosul for Isfes, a village in Jazirat ibn ‘Umar, where he passed away 
around 1518. He was most likely buried in the church of Mar Dawud 
(David). 

Basilus Sulayman is mentioned by church historians between 1512 
and 1517. have come upon a significant Homodggia at the Library of St. Mark's 
Monastery in Jerusalem, recording the ordination of deacons and priests by 
Sulayman for the churches of Mosul , the Jazira, and Azekh from 1511 to 1518. 
A second Flomolbgia containing the same was the endowment of the church of 
Edessa in 1300 but was transferred to Aleppo in 1924. 

Maphryono Sulayman (some say Salman) was an expert in the Syriac 
language and was proficient in both Synac and Arabic handwriting. We have 
come upon manuscmpts in his elegant hand at the Libranes of Oxford, Paris, 
and the church of Qutrubul. His name is mentioned in a Paris MS as having 
succeeded Maphryono Ibrahim IL He was also mentioned in a Za’farn MS 
dated June 1517. He held the Maphriante Office for nine years and was 
succeeded by Maphryono Basilius “Abd Allah. 


MAR GREGORIUS YUSUF IV, THE GURJI (GEORGIAN), 
METROPOLITAN OF JERUSALEM (1510—1537)°**° 


Among the bishops who succeeded the Apostle St. James, brother of the Lord, 
in the holy See of Jerusalem were hierarchs, famous in the early and later ages, 
whose virtuous conduct, noble deeds, and magnificent achievements are 
immortalized in the pages of lustory. Among these prominent men of the 
Synian Orthodox Church of Jerusalem was Mar Gregorius Yusuf, well known 
as the Gurji, metropolitan of Jerusalem, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. We provide here for the readers of our Patriarchal Magazine, 
published in the Monastery of St. Mark, his activities and biographr, gathered 
by us with much labor from the Libraries of St. Mark, Za°faran, Amid, and 
Europe. Most of these manuscripts were copied in the handwriting of the Gurji 
himself with his comments. 

Metropolitan Yusuf “Abd Allah, known as al-Gurji, was born in Aleppo to 
a Georgian family, as he himself has said. Most likely he lost his parents at a 
young age and was sent to the Monastery of Mar Hananva, known as the 
Za’faran Monastery, near the city of Mardin. At this monastery, Yusuf received 
great affection from the noble Patriarch Ignatius, well known as Ibn Shay’ 
Allah, and from the patriarch’s mother Maryam. The patriarch took care of his 


* The following section is taken from 4AMajalla A/Patriarchiyya (Pateiarchal 
Magazine 1, Nos. 4-5 (July and August, 1933). 
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education and upbringing, body and soul, which Yusuf acknowledges in some 
of his comments. (This information is found in a valuable manuscript at the 
Library of the Church of Divarbakr.) Under the patriarch and Father Yaqub al- 
Muzawwiq (see the Service Book at the same library) he studied religious 
sciences and the Syriac language. He was ordained a deacon in 1490 and thena 
priest in 1495. He devoted his time to the worship of God and learning. For a 
time he resided at the Monastery of Azazel, overlooking the Za’faran 
Monastery. He then moved fora time to Hisn Kipha and Tur Abdin, and then 
to Diyarbakr because of the turbulent conditions of the country at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. At time passed on, he gained fame for his 
knowledge and nobility, for which his teacher, Metropolitan Yaqub of 
Diyarbakr, commended him and called him the Pnde of the Synan Church. As 
a gift, he presented him with a copy of Bar Hebraeus’s Book of Hewath 
He&hemtho (The Cream of Wisdom) in 1506. 

As he gained more experience and wisdom, when the See of Jerusalem 

became vacant with the death of Metropolitan Dioscocrus Yaqub Hialis of 

fabrud, Patriarch Yeshw’ I in 1510 ordained him a metropolitan of Jerusalem 
and its dependencies, the dioceses of Damascus, Aleppo, and Hama, and called 
him Gregorius. At this time, the Svnian dioceses in Syria had been weakened 
because of the turbulent conditions in the East, and some of them were 
without bishops. As a result, from the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
muddle of the following century, the patriarch added the diocese of Damascus 
to that of Jerusalem. For this reason, the patriarch entrusted Metropolitan 
Yusuf Gurji with the admimistration of the diocese of Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and its dependencies the dioceses of Aleppo, Hama, Tripoli, Kafar Hawwar, 
‘Ayn Halva, al-Hadath, and a part of the diocese of Sadad 57 

When Metropolitan Yusuf Gurji returned to Damascus, he retrieved the 
books of the monastery which his predecessor had pawned. In 1516, he visited 
the monasteries of the Scete in Egypt, especially the Monastery of the Syrians, 
in the wilderness of Shehat. 

At that time, the political atmosphere was bleak and the Mamluk state, 
which ruled Syria and Palestine, was breathing its last; these countnes were lost 
to the Ottoman Sultan Selim I, who defeated al-Malik al-Sharaf Qansawh at the 
battle of Marj Dabig in 1516. The Gurji, being prudent and farsighted, was 
indefatigable in protecting his congregations and the Church endowments. He 
obtained an ordinance from the victorious Ottoman Sultan Selim I, in 
1517/Rab? al-Awwal 923 AH, and a second ordinance from Abu al-Lutf 





397 Syriac MSS at Constantinople. 
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Muhammad ibn al-Parfur, Chief Judge of Syria, dated Rajab 20, 924 AH/1518 
AD*** in order to affirm his authonty and to end the state of injustice and the 
imposition of fines on the Synans and their kindred Maronites and 
Nestorians.35? 
In this year (1518), Metropolitan Gurji ordained Barsoum al-Sa’idi and 
Yusuf priests for the Church of Sadad. On June 20, 1519, he ordained Musa 
Attash of Hadath a priest of Hadath at the Church of Mar Simon the stylite in 
the village of Hadath, between Sadad and Hawwarin, whose ruins can still be 
seen. Then he visited his congregation in Sadad, half of which (probably the 
western part) belonged to his diocese, as has already been said. It happened 
that a matmony case, perhaps in violation of canon laws, was sanctioned by 
Metropolitan Dioscorus Isaibn Huriyya (Daww) of al-Nabk, the Monastery of 
Mar Musa, and the other half of Sadad. Al-Gurji, being prudent, did not lke ins 
counterpart’s decision and left for Aleppo. On his part, Metropoltan Isa 
rushed to Damascus, having bribed the Chief of the Princes, al-Ghazzali, 
governor of the city, and obtained a decree from him, allowing him to usurp 
the diocese.“ Al-Gurji endeavored to retrieve the diocese by obtaining a 
decree now preserved at the Library of St. Mark, No. 33. The majority of the 
congregation of Sadad joined the diocese of Homs and Mar Elian under the 
jurisdiction of Metropolitan Cynl Yaqub. 
On January 28, 1523, al- Gurji attended the synod convened by Patriarch 
Ignatius “Abd Allah Tat the Za°faran Monastery. The bishops who attended the 
synod were Basilius Habib, Maphryono of the East; Philoxenus Saliba, 


36 Wak al-Din ibn Farfur became judge of Damascus for the first tme in 924 
AH/1518 AD. He was succeeded by “Abd Allah ibn Muflih al-Rumi in 927 AH/'1523 
AD. He is the second Chief Judge of Damascus in the Ottoman period. He was 
appointed a judge for the second time in 929 AH {1522 AD, and for a third time in 
930 AH/1523 AD, and remained in this position until 940 AH/1533 AD. We derived 
this information from a manuscript of A&4dar al-Duwal wa Athar al-U ‘wal (Chronicles 
of States and Relics of Bygone Generations) by Ahmad al-Qarmani (d_ 1091 AH/1610 
AD), owned by Nuri Agha Zaydan. The printed edition (Baghdad, 1282 AH/1865 
AD) does not contain this chapter. 

#9 The roval decree dated Rabi al-Awwal, 923 AH/1517 AD, is preserved at our 
Library of St. Mark, No. 14. 

0 He is Janburd: al-Ghazzah, a Circassian prince who, when he was defeated at 
Ghazza, joined the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 He killed Tuman, the last Circassian 
Mamluk sultan, and for this the Ottoman Sultan appointed him governor of Damascus 
in 922. S300n, however, he declared his independence, which cauzed the sultan to 
dispatch Fathad Pasha to fight him. Farhad captured him and Killed him in 927 
AH//1528 AD (See Camus al_A ‘lax (Dictionary of Men), Vol. 3.). 
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metropolitan of Cyprus; Timothy, bishop of the Patriarchal Office; and Severus 
Bishara, metropolitan of Gargar. They issued statutes allowing marriage to the 
fifth degree according to the changing circumstances. Al-Gurji copied the 
Patriarchal Proclamation in his own handwriting. 

In 1526, the Christan denominations of Symans, Rum, Copts, Armemians, 
Maronites, and Nestonians of the city of Jerusalem, met and delegated Yusuf al- 
Gurji to see the governor of Damascus and ask him to be Kind to their 
congregations and relieve them from paring fines. They realized that al-Gurji 
was well suited for this mission because of his prudence and popularity and the 
respect he enjoyed among the governors. Al-Gurji’s mission was successful, as 
he obtained a decree from the Wali (governor) Lutfi Pasha. On September 14, 
1526, he visited the town of Sadad and had the endowments of the Church of 
Sergius Bakus, in the western district, officially registered. 

Sometimes he visited the Syrian dioceses to collect the Jerusalem tithes 
and to take care of the endowments of the Patriarchal See. Accordingly, in 
1529-1530, he visited Diyarbakr; in 1534, he visited Aleppo; on March 11, 
1535, he visited Tur “Abdin. In 1532/'939 AH, he journeyed to Damascus and 
obtained a decree from its Wali, Mustafa Pasha Aflaq and its judge Shams al- 
Din. In this same year he bought the ‘Adas Monastery near Bab al-‘Ammid in 
Jerusalem froma Muslim named Yusuf ibn Mari for 4,500 Ottoman liras and a 
purse of Ottoman silver money, and called it the Jerusalem Patriarchal 
Gregorian Monastery. He had legal documents registered in the name of the 
monastery, still preserved as Nos. 95, 96, and 97. Because of this monastery, 
the martyred Metropolitan Gregortus Yuhanna of Gargar was killed in 
February, 1587. Meanwhile, the Muslims usurped the monastery and converted 
itintoa masjid. As time passed, however, it became ruined and neglected until 
some Rum (Orthodox) monks bought it and renovated it in 1907. 

Al-Gurj, may God be pleased with him and make paradise his final 
abode, always endeavored to amend the affairs of his large diocese despite the 
difficulties he confronted. We came upon a passage in which he complained 
against time and people, saying, “Time became corrupt, men went astray, their 
intentions turned disgraceful, and laws were rendered dormant.” 

In 1537, he passed away in the city of Aleppo and his virtuous body was 
buried in the Church of the Virgin, as was told by Patriarch Dawud Shah IL. He 
administered his diocese for twenty-seven years and went to his Lord prased 
by his contemporaries, who lamented his loss because of is knowledge and 
virtue. After his death, his see remained vacant for three years. Finally, it was 


501 See a copy of the Gospels at the bishopric of Homs. 
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occupied by his successor, Metropolitan Mar Gregorius Yuhanna of Mardin. 
One of his ‘students, the priest Awhad, son of Mawhub, son of Zayn al-Din, 
studied under him when al-Gurji resided for a while in the house of his father 
in 1303. 

AlGu was proficient in the Synac language, which he wrote in an 
elegant hand. He drew up eloquent Axsejes (supplcatory prayers), a few of 
which I found in the Church of Amid (Divarbakr). Also, he composed praceful 
pieces of rhymed verse about the path of the perfect who had knowledge of 
God, which indicates his sound taste. However, these verses were not free 
from involved style, a bight which permeated the writings of later Syrians. 

Furthermore, on June 15, 1533, al-Gurji amended the prayers usually 
recited as monks wear the habit of St. Antonius, known as the Hide Habit, 
after collating them with two Coptic and Ethiopian copies. We have also found 
other manuscripts copied by him, the most significant of which is a book 
containing service ordinations of all church ranks. It was copied by the monk 
Abu al-Faraj of Annd, who in tum had copied itin 1531 from a revised copyin 
the handwiiting of the Patriarch Mar Misha‘il al-Kabir (Michael Rabo, d 1199). 
This copy is preserved at the Library of the Za’faran Monastery, no. 220. It is 
an amended copy worthy of consideration. In it, Patriarch Dawud Shah marked 
the date of the death of Metropolitan Yusuf Gurji as follows, “Transferred to 
the world of lights and joy is the mentioned Mar Gregonius Yusuf Gurji of 
Jecusalem, who copied this book in the year 1848 of the Greeks //1537 AD and 
was buried at the Church of The Mother of God in Aleppo. Any brother who 
might see this precious treasure should pray for the late writer and for its 
owner Patriarch Dawud. In the year 1838 of the Greeks /13577 AD. Thanks be 
to God.” 

Following is the table of the royal decrees Metropolitan Yusuf Gury 
obtained: 


1) An order of Farhad (Farhat) Pasha to the judge of Jerusalem, dated the end 
of Rajab, 927 AH/1520 AD. 

2) A decree from Farhad Pasha, dated Jumada al-Awwal 1,929 AH/'1522 AD. 

3) An order of Pir Muhammad ibn al-Hajj Al al-Mawla in Jerusalem, dated 
Rajab, 938 AH/1531 AD, to allow the Syrians to follow their custom of 
visiting the holy places of the Church of Resurrection, the tomb of Lady 
Maryam, Tur Sina, and the birthplace of ‘Isa (Jesus) in Bethlehem and 
others of their shrines. 

4) An order of the aforementioned Muhammad ibn al-Hajj Al, dated 6 Dhual- 
Qa'da, 939 AH/1532 AD, confirming the orders of fommer sultans as 
follows, “The Selimi order (order of Sultan Selim J), the Sulaymani decree 
(Sultan Sulayman the law-giver), and the noble ordinances of the former 
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King al-Malik al-Zahir Chaqmaq, King al-Ashraf Qaytabay, and al-Malik al- 
Ashraf Qansawh al-Ghawni, decreeing that the Syrians should pay only one- 
tenth of the fees imposed on the Armenians: that upon entering the Church 
of the Resurrection, the hermit monks should be exempted from fees; that 
the Synan monks in Jaffa, the Gate of the Church of Resurrection, should 
also be exempt from fees; that the Synans have the nght to renovate thei 
churches and homes if need be, and that no one should act against their 
religious endowments, monastenes and churches. 

5) A decree of Lutfi Pasha, Wali of Damascus, dated Safar, 933 AH/'1526 AD, 
to the judge of Jerusalem, instructing him that Metropolitan Yusuf had 
been authorized to protect the Syrians, the Rum, and the rest of the 
Christian denominations. 

6) A decree from the same Wali of Damascus, dated 933 AH/1536 AD, giving 
orders to prevent Arabs’ aggression against the different Christian 
denominations. 

7) A similar decree, dated Sha’ban, 933 AH/1526 AD. 

8) An order of al-Hajj Ahmad Chalabi, dated 17 Rabr al-Awwal, 941 AH/1524 
AD, to the judge of Jerusalem, to forbid increasing visitation taxes. 

9) An order of the Wali of Damascus, Mustafa Aflaq, known as ‘Abd al-Sahfi, 
to the governor of Jerusalem to forbid increasing the visitation taxes, in the 
month of Dhu al-Hijja, 937 AH/1530 AD. 

10) A decree dated 17 Sha’ban, 921 AH/1515 AD, confirming the authority of 
Metropolitan Yusuf Gurji over the Christians of Syria, Jerusalem, “Ayn 
Halya, and ‘Ayn Hura. 

I also found that on Sha’ban 17, 917 AH/1511 AD, in the time of 
Metropolitan Yusuf Gurji, the monk-priest Daniel, son of Yuhanna, the Synan, 
donated a house to our Monastery of St. Mark in the Sihvawn district close to 
the said monastery. 

This is perhaps all the material I could obtain about Metropolitan Yusuf 
Gurji. Whatever I missed is much larger than what I have written. May God 
have mercy on him and greatly reward him. 


GIFTED SYRIANS WHO EXCELLED IN CLASssICAL ARABIC®= 


By the title of this article we do not mean the gifted men of the Synan nation 
who flourished in Arab lands. They were, after all, genuine Arabs by genus and 
language. Some of them did master Syriac, which is their religious language. 





802 ‘The following section is taken from A/Majalla AlPatriarchiyya (Patriarchal 
Magazine 1, Nos. 4-3 (july and August, 1933). 
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But they were so proficient in Arabic that in the fifth decade of the seventh 
century, the Patniarch of Antioch, Yuhanna (John) IT (631-649), summoned 
them to translate the Gospels from Synac into Arabic, in response to a request 
of the Amir “Umar ibn Sa’d, mentioned by Michael Rabo (d. 1199) and Bar 
Hebraeus (d. 1286). What we mean by the title is those genuine Syrians by 
genus and language who mastered the Arabic language, although it was not 
their mother tongue, and wrote books and composed poetry in it In his book 
Tanith Muthtasar al-Duwal (195), Bar Hebraeus says, “The Umavyad Caliph al- 
Wald ibn “Abd al-Mahk (703-715), forbade Christians to write in Greek and 
made them use Arabic.” And when Arabic spread throughout the Eastern 
countnies, it replaced both the Symac and the Greek languages, which were 
confined to the rural areas, mountains, churches, and monasteries. Syrians 
began to learn Arabic, and many of them mastered it 

The Abbasid Caliph al-Mamun (813-833), who was interested in Greek 
philosophy, asked the Byzantines what books of Greek philosophy were 
available. They sent hima number of these books. He ordered proficient Syrian 
translators to translate them (into Arabic), and they did These Syrian 
translators were well versed in Syriac, Greek, and Arabic. “Their contribution to 
Arabic sciences 1s acknowl! ledged by students of Arabic sciences and literature. 
The most famous of those who wrote in classical Arabic are the following: 


1) Habib ibn Khadama or Ra’ita, a Syrian from Takrit who flourished in the 
third decade of the ninth century (828). He was well versed in philosophy 
and theology. In an assembly, he debated Abu Quzrra, Malkite bishop of 
Harran, and the Nestonan “Metropolitan ‘Abd Yeshu’. I found at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris four treatises by him on the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Tirisagion, which he dispatched to the Patrician Abu al- 
Abbas ibn Sanbat, defending his religion and doctrine. Habib was 
mentioned by the Patriarch Dionysius Tell Mahre (d 845) and by the 
fourteenth-century Coptic writer Abu al-Barakat ibn Kabar, who ascribed 
to him the episcopate of Takrit, a rather tenuous claim. 

2) ‘Abd al-Masih ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, a Syrian of Baghdad who was proficient in 
Arabic, Christian knowledge, and ancient sciences. He was a contemporary 
of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mamun, already mentioned. He wrote a famous 
treatise against the objections (to Christianity) of Ibn Isma‘il al-Hashimm. He 
should not be confused with the Arab philosopher Yaqub ibn Ishaq al- 
Kind: who died around 866. 





“3 Michael Rabo, Chrowicée, 3-422. and Bar Hebraeus, Evslesiastical History, 1.275. 
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3) Yahya ibn ‘Adi, Abu Zakariyva, a Syrian from Takrit and resident of 
Baghdad He was a distinguished logician, a first-rate learned man of his 
time, and an excellent translator, attested to by the numerous books he 
translated from Synac into Arabic. Historians praise him and mention 
seventy discourses by him. Among these is his book Tahdhth al.Athlag (The 
Training of Characters) , which we published in Chicago in 1928. He also 
wrote treatises on the ‘Tniy of God, the Tnnity, and the Incarnation, 
published by Augustine Périer$* Other treatises were published by Rev. 
Cheikho in _Ab-Mashrig, One of those who lauded Yahya ibn ‘Adi was 
Shihab al-Din al-Umari, who said in his Mara#ié al_Absar (336), “Yahya ibn 
“Adi, the philosopher logician, whose extensive knowledge was like rain and 
whose pen was like hghtning, was a distinguished, learned man among his 
own people (Symans) and a teacher of those who flocked to leam from mm. 
He was well versed in logic, which was only a part of his diverse knowledge 
and a particular segment of his overall knowledge. Together with his literary 
erudition, however, his brilliant knowledge completed his virtues and 
rendered his crescent a full moon while other full moons were waning.” 
Yahya died in 974. 

4) Abu Zakarivya Denha the Syrian. Abu al-Hasan al-Mas‘udi (155), mentions 
him, saying, “Fie was a disputant and speculative thinker. I had many 
debates with him on the Trinity and other subjects at the Qati’a district in 
Baghdad and in Takrit at the Green Church in the year 925.” Al-Mas’udi 
mentioned a history he had wntten on the Byzantine emperors and 
philosophers and their biographies.** 

5) Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Bakus, the philosopher and author of many 
important books on wisdom. He was a famous physician. He translated 
many books into Arabic in a commendable strle. He lived in the tenth 
century. 

6) Bakus’s son Abu al-Hasan Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Bakus. Like his father, he was 
a famous physician and translator. 

7) Abu Ali ‘Isa ibn Zur’a the Syrian philosopher, a native of Baghdad (943— 
1008). He was a distinguished translator from Syriac and Greek into Arabic 
and a remarkable philosopher. He followed Y' ahya ibn “Adi for a time and 
learned greatly from him. He authored books, treatises, and translations, 


504 See Augustin Périer, Yabya Ben 4at: wn Dbilosobhe arabe chrinen du Oc siicle (Paria, 
1920) and Pests mats abologétiquer de Yabya tba “Adi (Paris, 1920); and Georg Graf, 
Geschichte der Christlichen Anabischen Literatur, 2 (Vi atican City, 1947), 239, 241. 

503 gr wore: See Abu al-Hasan al-Mas‘udi, AiTaalid aa al Isharaf, ed. J. de Geoje 
(1894), 155, and Graf, Gerchichie der Christhchen Arabischen Literatur, 2:250-251. 
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about twenty-four in number. Among these are a compendium of 
Aristotle’s book on the inhabited parts of the earth, and a book on the 
mind. From the Syriac, he translated Arnistotle’s Historia Animatiue and De 
Sophistica and The Benefits of Organs of Animals, according to the commentary 
by Yahya al-Nahawi (john Grammiaticus), and several theological and 
doctrinal treatises in defense of Christianity, including his own ideas to 
refute its opponents. 

8) Abu al-Khavr al-Hasan ibn Siwar, well known as Ibn al-Khammar the Syrian 
of Baghdad, was a great philosopher and learned man. He studied under 
Yahya ibn “Adi and others. He was characterized by keen intelligence, 
prudence, and a broad knowledge of ancient scholars. He made excellent 
translations of many books from Syriac into Arabic. In medicine he 
followed the methods of Hippocrates, Galen, and other similar prominent 
men. He authored several books on different kinds ofknowledge, including 
a three-part book on Harmony between the Ideas of Phtlosophers and Those of 
Christians, a book on Friends and Friendship, and a book on Metaphysical 
Changes in the sky as a result of the evaporation of water, which ate the 
formation of the halo, the rainbow, and fog. He also translated, from Syriac 
into Arabic, the Metaphysics (of Aristotle), the Ouesttons of Theophrastus, and 
The Lif Story of the Phtlosopher. Ton al-Khammar was born in 942 AD, but his 
date of death is not known to us. In his book 4AAMugabasat (Acquisition of 
Knowledge), Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi mentioned the three prominent 
scholars, Yahya ibn ‘Adi, Ibn Zur’a, and Ibn al-Khammar. He quoted them 
and related in his Mugabasa chapter 17 a selection of items by Ibn al- 
Khammar that ate characterized by eloquence and are symmetrical like 
strung pearls. 

9) Abu al-Faraj Jirjis ibn Yuhanna al-Yabrodi the Syrian, who was well versed 
in logic, philosophy, and medicine. In early life he worked in farming, but 
then he went to Damascus and stucied medicine. He moved to Baghdad 
and worked under the philosopher Abu al-Tayvib until he mastered the 
medical craft, logic, and philosophy. He wrote many books on medicine in 
which he had minute discussions. He died at Damascus in 1035 AD. 

10) Ishaq ibn Zura the Syrian, who translated from Syriac into Arabic the 
treatise of the Greek orator Demosthenes on politics. He died in 1056 AD. 

11) Abu Sa’d al-Fadl ibn Jarir (not Hariri or Harir, as some have erroneously 
asserted) of Takrit. He had extensive knowledge of sciences and expertise 
in medicine. His wnitings included a treatise on the names of diseases, a 
book called 4/-F aig on history, anda good book on oblations. He died in 
the middle of the eleventh century. 

12) Abu Nasr Yahya ibn Jarir of Taksit, a brother of Abu Sa’d al-Fadl. He was 
equal to his brotherin science and medicine. His writings are mentioned by 
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Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, including a treatise on the benefits of physical exercise 
and how it should be used. He has a good book on the principles of 
Christianity titled ALMirbah alMurshid (The Guiding Torch). He was still 
living in 1079 AD.«06 

13) Theodore ibn Wahbun, the intruder patnarch. He was well versed in Symiac, 
Greek, Armenian, and Arabic, in which he wrote a book mentioned by Bar 
Hebraeus. He died in 1193 AD. 

14) Abu al-Karam Said ibn Tuma, known as Amin al-Dawla the Syrian, from 
Baghdad He was a distinguished physician, renowned for his many cures. 
He was a decent human being who helped many people in need. At frst he 
was a physician to Najm al-Dawla Abu al -Yumn Najah al-Sharabi. Later he 
became his vizier and secretary. He had an audience with the Abbasid 
Caliph al-Nasir, who favored him and entrusted to him several 
administrative governmental offices. He was always at the caliph’s service. 
He advanced in ranks until he became the caliph’s vizier. He was 
assassinated in 1223 AD by two traitors who were crucified for them cnme. 
He left three sons, all of whom occupied high positions in the state. They 
were Shams al-Dawla, Fakhr al-Dawla, and Taj al-Dawla. 

15) Mar Yuhanna ibn al-Ma’dani, patriarch of Antioch, a Syrian most 
distinguished for his knowledge, erudition, and virtue. He studied Arabic in 
Baghdad and mastered it He composed rhymed church hymns in Arabic 
and translated several Arabic odes into Syriac in an elegant and perfect 
style. Among these is his translation of Ibn Sina’s ode on the soul, which 
begins, “It descended upon you from on high,” which shows his ability in 
this laneuage. He died in 1263. 

16) Mar Gregortus Bar Hebraeus, maphryono of the East, known as Abu al- 
Faraj al-Malati (of Melitene). He is the crown of our learned men, the pnde 
of our philosophers, the splendor of our nation and the choicest of our 
masters in theology, philosophy, mathematics, natural sciences, astronomy, 
medicine, geometry, jurisprudence, history, language, grammar, poetry, and 
literature. He was a distinguished learned man of the East. He mastered the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian languages, and translated from the classical 
Arabic into classical Syriac Ibn Sina’s book Kitab al-Isharat was al-Tanbibat 
(The Book of Indications and Prognostications) with great precision. He 
has two important treatises On fhe Human Soul His book Tarts Mukitasar 
at-Duawal (Compendious History of Dynasties) is a clear evidence of his 
excellent style. He passed away in 1286. 


506 See Graf, 2:259-262. 
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17) The monk Daniel of Mardin, known as Ibn al-Hattab. He studied Arabic in 
Egypt and mastered it He wrote a book entitled Us a-Din (The Principles 
of Religion), and 4-Muéhtasar fi a-Figh al-Bnat (Compendium of Church 
Jurisprudence). He was still living in 1382. 


The above are the leamed men of our forefathers, the Westem Svrians, by 
genus and doctrine. There are, however, other learned men of the Eastern 
Syrians who, like us, are of the same genus and laneuage but differ from us by 
doctrine. They also mastered and wrote in Arabic. They are as follows: 


1) Yuhanna ibn Masawavh, physician of the Abbasid caliphs Hanan al-Rashid, 
al-Mamun, al-Amin, al-Mu'tasim, al-Wathiq, and al-Mutawakkil. Al-Rashid 
entrusted him with the translation of ancient medical books. His output 
numbered twenty-eight books, according to Jamal al-Din al-Qifti. He died 
in 857. 

2) Hunayn ibn Ishaq al-‘Tbadi, the physician. He was proficient in writing 
books and in medical treatment. He was an expert in ocular medicine 
(ophthalmology). He was among the translators from Synac into Arabic. He 
was proficient in the Arabic, Syriac, Greek, and Persian laneuages. In 
addition, he was a poet and eloquent orator. He studied under al-Khahl ibn 
Ahmad” and mastered the Arabic language. He introduced al-Khalil’s 
book 4/-‘4)#°* to Baghdad. He wrote many books on medicine, including 
Tadbir alNagihin (Care of the Convalescents), AAAdwia alMushila 
(Purgative Drugs), and_4iAghdbiva ala Tadbir al-Sthha (A Dietary Program 
to Improve Health). Healso skillfully abridged some books by Hippocrates 
and Galen and explained their difficulties. He died in 873. 

3) Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan al-A’sam, Hunayn’s nephew (son of Hunayn’s sister) 
and pupil. He was an adept translator from Greek and Syriac into Arabic. 
He was honored and respected by Hunayn, who admured his translation. In 
addition to his translations into Arabic, he wrote Kitab a/Ziyada fi Masa‘il 
Hanayn (A Book Augmenting the Propositions of Hunayn.) 

4) Abu Yaqub Ishaq ibn Hunayn. Like his father, he was an efficient translator 
and had a profound knowledge of languages. He was well versed in 
mathematics. His translations of medical books are few in comparison to 
the books of Aristotle and commentaries on them which he translated into 
Arabic. His literary output includes a Book on Pharmaceutical Drugs, a 
Compendium of Buclid a Book on Isagoge, and a Book on the Writings and_Actams 
of Philosophers. He died in 910. 


07 Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (712-778) was a famed erammarian and philologist. 
08 An Arabic dictionary. 
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5) Matta (Matthew) ibn Yunus al-Qana’ I, who studied under two of our 
monks, Raphail and Benyamin (Benjamin). He was the chieflogician ofhis 
time, with a profound knowledge of translation from Syriac into Arabic. He 
died in Baghdad in 939. 

6) Abu Sahl ‘Isa ibn Yahya al-Masihi al-Jurjami. He was a proficient physician in 
theory and practice. He was also a logician and a masterful wnter of Arabic 
with elegant handwriting in that language. His wotings include The Wisdom 
of God in Creating Man, written with great philological and grammatical 
precision; The Boot of Hundred, a Runnash (scrapbook) of medicine, 4 
Compendium of the Majesty, and a Book on Natural Sctences. Ton Abi Usaybr'a 
says that he heard the erudite Muhadhib al-Din ibn Ali say, “I found no 
Christian physician, ancient or modern, more eloquent and of precise style 
and profound content than the waitings of Abu Sahl al-Masihi.” It is said 
that he taught medicine to Ibn Sina. He died in the time of the Catholicos 
Mari, between 987 and 1001, at the age of 45. 

7) Jibra’l (Gabnel) “Ubayd Allah ibn BakhtYeshu’. He was a distinguished, 
learned man and proficient in medicine, on which he wrote many significant 
books. Every member of his family was unique in his own time. Among his 
writings are a large Avanash of medicine entitled a/-Kaff (The Sufficient); a 
small Avnnash of medical tractates; a discourse against the Jews, and a 
discourse on why wine, a forbidden dank, is used in the Eucharist. He died 
in 1005 at the age of 85. 

8) The priest-philosopher Abu al-Faraj “Abd Allah, secretary of the catholicos 
and a teacher of medicine at the “Adudi Bimaristan (hospital). He was well 
versed in the books of pioneer wuiters and diligent in research and 
investigation. He was greatly interested in the ancient commentaries on 
logic and different pulosophies, especially the works of Anstotle and Galen 
on medicine. He wrote extensive commentaries on the books he had read. 
He also wrote a commentary on the holy Gospel. He died in 1043. 

9) Abu al-Hasan ibn Bahlul al-Awani of Tirhan, who composed a Syriac-Arabic 
dictionary. He translated the Av#narh of Yuhana ibn Saraphion the Young. 
He was still living in 963. 

10) Ilya ibn al-Sani (Bar Shinaya), metropolitan of Nisibin, whose writings 
include Histon, Assembles or Discussions, Help for the Dispelling of Sorrow, Proof of 
the Justeication of the Paith, and a Syoac-Arabic dictionary. He was unique in 
his time in knowledge, eloquence, and excellence. He died in 1046. 

11) Abu Sa’id “Ubayd Allah ibn Jibra’ll (Gabriel) of the BakhtYeshw’ family. He 
was distinguished in medicine and well versed in the knowledge of the 
Christians and their doctrines. He produced many writings, including The 
Continuity of Perpetuating Procreation, The Nature of Animals, Their Chanacteristics 
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and Benefits (zoology), The Outstanding Traits of Physicians, and The Medical 
Orchard (Cairo, 1928). He died shortly after 1058. 

12) Hibat Allah ibn al-Tilmidh the physician. At the beginning of his career he 
served a number of Abbasid caliphs who offered him distinguished 
positions. He was an amiable old man endowed witha strong will and sharp 
wit. He used splendid terms im composing poetry. Generally, his 
compositions contain no more than two or three stichs. He was well 
acquainted with Syriac and Persian, but more a master of the Arabic 
language. His literary output inchides Pharmaceutics, a Compendium of al-Hawi 
(the Comprehensive) by Abu Bakr al-Razi (on medicine), marginal notes on 
the Canon (on medicine) by Ibn Sina, marginal notes on al-Masihi’s Book of 
the Hundred, commenting on it; a tract entitled 4AMagala al_Amintyya fi al- 
Aduwiya al-Bimaristaniyya, and a thick volume containing correspondence. He 
died in 1164. 

13) Abu Halim Tlyya II, the Catholicos known as Ibn al-Hadithi, a umque 
learned man of his time and a prominent Chaldean. He was of good 
conduct and devoted to chantable work. He was well versedin Synac and 
Arabic grammar and philology. He produced numerous wuitings, including 
homilies for major feasts and consolation homilies, distinguished for their 
eloquent and perfect style. He died in 1190. 

14) Abu al-Abbas Yahya Sa’id ibn Man, known as al-Masihi of Basra. He was 
well versed in the sciences of antique scholars, and in Arabic and poetry. He 
made a living by practicing medicine. He composed sixty muagamas®® 
imitating those of al-Hariri*'° which included exquisite anecdotes. Jamal al- 
Din al-Oift: says that Abu al-Abbas al-Masilu had a genuine knowledge of 
literature. Yaqut al-Hamawi also mentioned him in his 4ALAnb ila Ma ‘nijat 
a!_Adib (Showing the Intelligent Path to the Man of Letters), saying that a 
group of notable writers ike Imad al-Din al-Isfahani mentioned al-Masihi 
and reproduced a few lines of his poetry. He died in 1193. 

15) Abu al-Husayn Sa’id ibn Hibat Allah al-Khutayri, the physician and author 
of the book entitled _ALS. a@fva (The Choicest). He served the Abbasid Caliph 
al-Nasir and became his closest associate. He had a comprehensive 
knowledge of medicine and logic and Kindred philosophies. He died in 
1194. 

16) The Archdeacon Abu al-Khayr ibn ‘Isa ibn al-Masihi, distinguished in 
medicine. He abridged the principal items of the book 44Qanwa (The 


508 yr. wore: Maqama is a genre of Arabic rhythmic prose. See Matti Moosa, The 
Origins of Modern Arabic Fiction. 2nd ed. (Lynne Rienner Pubkshers, 1997), 121-123. 
§10 Te, Al-Hariri 2]-Qasim ibn Ali / (1045-1122). 
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Canon) and called it_4/I giidab (The Abridged). Later he abridged that work 
and called it Intithab al ‘qtidab (Selections of the Abridged). Both he and 
the aforementioned Abu al-Hasan Said were brothers of the Catholicos 
Sabar Yeshu’ V, well known as Ibn al-Masihi (1226-1256). 

17) Yeshu’ Yahb ibn Malkon Dunaysani, metropolitan of Nisibin. He was 
proficient in both Synac and Arabic and wrote eloquent rhymed homulies in 
Arabic. He was still ving in 1230. 

18) ‘Abd Yeshw’ ibn Mubarak, well known as the Subawi, metropolitan of 
Nisibin, was the most famous of the Eastern Syrians. He was exemplary in 
knowledge, mtelligence, and industry. His avid concem for the Synac 
language impelled him to write his famous book Findaws Adan (The Paradise 
of Eden), in which he collected linguistic metaphors in imitation of al- 
Hariri, though these were short of reaching Hariri’s level. He also wrote, in 
Arabic, Fanaid al Fawaid fi Usal al-Din wa al-Agaid (Precious Gems of 
Useful Lessons Conceming the Pnnciple of Religion and Behefs). His 
translaton of the Gospel into rhymed prose is rather short of being 
satisfactory. He died in 1318. 

This is what we were able to derive from al-Mas*udi, .4-Frérzt of Ibn al- 
Nadim, Uywa a Anba’ of Ton Abi Usaybi'a, A£+ber al-Takama of Jamal al-Din 
al-Qift, Tanith Mukhtasar al-Duwal of Bar Hebraeus, the comments on 4/ 
Mugabasat of Abu Hayvan al-Tawhidi, and manuscripts in the Libraries of Panis, 
Rome and others. 

This is only a synopsis of our history, which I have produced with the 
intention of motivating us to followin the footstep of bygone Syrian writers in 
studying the noble and exquisite Arabic language as they did. Mav God benefit 
us with their knowledge and guide us to follow their course. 
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8 A HISTORICAL TRACT ON THE SHAMSIS (SUN 
WORSHIPERS)* 


In ancient Christian times there lived a sect in Mesopotamia called the 
Shamsiyya (Shamsis). At the outset, the Shamsis worshiped the sun. But they 
converted to Christianity and joined the Holy Syrian Church. The date of their 
conversion, however, is not known. If we repair to the oldest source connected 
with this denomination, which is the document that Patriarch Ibrahim IT of 
Antioch wrote in 1400 AD, we learn that the Shamsis were converted to 
Christianity around 500 AD. The reason is that the patriarch fixed their 
conversion 900 years before that date. Evidently, this date has been unduly 
assumed by the fathers who later recorded the documents concerning the 
Shamsis, except the last document, as shall be seen shortly. 

What we know about the Shamsis, however, is that up to World WarT, no 
more than seventy of their families were still living in Divarbakr and Mardin 
under the name of Shamsivya. In Mardin, they occupied a private district in the 
Sur Gate and had a small, new church in the name of the Virgin. We were told 
by some elders that at the beginning the Shamsis did not intermarry with the 
Syrian people, but in time, they mereed with them. Itis also said that up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, they buried their dead with many of their 
household belongings, arms, and ‘gold and silver jewelry. They had their own 
graveyard in Diyarbakr. It appears that when they sensed rejection by the 
Syrian congregation, they submitted documents to the patriarchs and 
maphryonos to prove the veracity of their religion and adherence to the faith 
and laws of the Syrian Church. ‘These documents were couched in such a 
manner that they could, if need be, be presented to Muslim religious leaders. 
The Shamsis of Divarbakr strove to keep these documents until the fourth 
decade of the last century. On January 11, 1825, the Aleppime Patriarch of 
Antioch, Jirjis V, of good memory, found eight documents dating from the 





$1. The following chapter is taken from A/Majails Al-Patarchizya, 3, no. 4 (1936) 
100-108, and no. 5, 173-145. 


beginning of the fifteenth century to the end of the seventeenth century. He 
copied them in his own hand in the Garshuni script (Arabic wuitten in Syriac 
script) and incorporated them in a special book. They were: 


1) A document of Patriarch Ignatius Ibrahim IT bar Gharib (1381-1412), dated 
803 AH/1400 AD. 

2) A document of the Maphryono of the East, Basilius (Barsoum I of Ma‘dan, 
1422-1454), dated 848 AH/1446 AD. 

3) A document of Patriarch Ignatius Khalalf of Ma’dan (1455-1483), dated 
1769 of the Greeks //1458 AD. 

4) A document of the Maphryono of the East, “Aziz (1460-1487), dated about 
1460. 

5) A document of the monk David of Homs, secretary to the same Maphryono 
‘Aziz, written about 1460. 

6) A document of the Patriarch of Antioch, ‘Abd Allah I (1520-1556), dated 
1832 of the Greeks/1521 AD. 

7) A document of the Maphryono of the East, Basilius Ihvya I (1533-1554), 
authenticated by Patriarch “Abd Allah I and Philoxenus Faraj Allah, 
metropolitan of Diyarbakr (1540-1577), dated October 6, 1542. It shows 
that at that time the Shamsis were scattered over different countnes. 

8) A document of Patriarch Ignatius Ishaq (1709-1724), dated 1103 AH/1691 
AD, which is simply a copy of the document of the monk David of Homs 
and thus was ignored. 

Two more documents were lost—one produced by Patriarch Ignatius V 
bar Wuhayb (1293-1533), the other by the Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius 
Behnam I (1412-1454), a native of Bartulli. 

Since most of these documents, except the last one, were copied from the 
first document and did not contain an amendment of the date of the 
conversion of the Shamsis to Christianity, we decided to publish them in our 
magazine in their onginal text, save fora few temms, in order to correct them 
and clanfy their connotation. 


THE DOCUMENT COMPILED BY JIRJIS V, PATRIARCH OF 
ANTIOCH 


In the Name of God the Eternal, the Everlasting: 
Patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius Gurgis (Jiris) V 

Anyone who may come upon this document should know that on January 
11, 2146 of the Greeks //1835 AD, we found in the possession of our blessed 
children the Shamsis, who live in Divarbakr, a document in the handwuiting of 
our predecessor, the late Patriarch of Antioch. It contains a notification of 
acceptance of the Shamsis by our church and removes all doubt about them, 
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for they are our children and the children of our church. For this reason we 
recorded in this book what our late predecessors put down in order to reveal 
their true faith. 


1) A Document of Patriarch Ibrahim bar Gharib 


In the Name of God the Etemal, the Everlasting, the Almighty: 
Ibrahim Ignatius, Patnarch of Antioch— 

We have written this document for the Shamsis group. Every one of the 
Christian denominations who come upon it will see that the Shamsis are 
adherents to the faith of the Syrians. They maintain the unity of God and 
follow the Gospel according to the customs of the Syrians in their prayers, 
baptism, matnmony, and burial of the dead. I, the weak Ignatius Pariarch of 
the Syrians, have come to believe that their doctrine is same as that of the 
Synans. For in ancient times the Armenians, the Copts, the Abyssiyans, the 
Franks, the Greeks, the Circassians, the Nubians, the Russians, the Slavs, the 
Chinese, and the Indians, were pagans. But they were brought to light and 
obedience by our Lord Christ and his disciples, the frends of God. The 
Muskms (may God protect them) were also guided (to God) by thei 
messenger Muhammad So were the Shamsis, who were led to God's 
obedience and the doctrine of the Syrians 900 years ago. Therefore, no Syrian 
has the authority to speak a bad w ord about them or distinguish them from the 
faith of the Syrians. Otherwise, he will be accursed and condemned. This is 
what I have put down in mv handwriting in their behalf. 

Written on Muharram 11, 830 AH. Thanks be to God the everlasting.‘ 


2) A Document of Basilius, Maphryono of the East (Barsoum II of 

Ma’dan 
In the Name of God the Eternal, the Everlasing, the Incomprehensible by the 
Mind: 

Basilius, the weak and servant of servants of Chnst— 

Greetings and blessings to anyone who may read this document regarding 
the Shamsis Since they have in their hand the document of former fathers, like 
Mar Ignatius Ibrahim bar Gharib, and the document of our Father Mar 
Ignatius, the Exalted Patriarch and occupant of the See of Antioch,‘ I, also 


512 This is what was written in the original text. More correctly, the Muslim year 
should be 803, which corresponds to 1400 AD, because Patriarch Ibrahim passed away 
in the year 1412, az has already been said. 

518 He means Patriarch Ignatius Behnam I (1412-1454). 
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the wretched and weak, have issued this document in their behalf. I testify that 
the Shamsis are a Christian denomination which follows the doctrine of the 
Syrians. They maintain the unity of God and observe the Holy Gospel 
according to the customs of the Syrians in their prayers, celebration of the 
Eucharist, fasting, baptism, matrimony, and burial of the dead. I, the wretched 
Basilius, Maphryono of the East, and the guardian of the Exalted Holy See (of 
Antioch), believe as authentic everything that the former patriarchs have 
maintained about the Shamsis. Their doctrine is same as that of the Svrians, 
because since ancient times the Syrians, the Ammemans, the Copts, the 
Abyssinians, the Franks, the Greeks, the Circassians, the Nubians, the Russians, 
the Slavs, the Chinese, and the Indians were pagans. But they were brought to 
light and obedience by our Lord Christ and his disciples, the friends of God. 
The Muslims (may God protect them) were also guided by their messenger 
Muhammad. 50 were the Shamsis, who were led to God’s obedience and the 
doctrine of the Syrians 900 years ago. Therefore, no Syrian has authority from 
God to speak a bad word about them or distinguish their faith from that of the 
Syrians. Otherwise he will be condemned. This is my handwriting in their 
support, I Basilius successor of the former fathers. Issued in the year 848 
AH/1444 AD, the year 1737 of the Greeks. Praise be to God alone the 
Eternal, the Everlasting. Amen. 


3) A Document of Patriarch Yeshw’ (sic),‘** dated 1796 of the 
Greeks /1453 AD 


In the Name of God the Eternal, the Everlasting, the Incomprehensible by the 
Mind: 
I, the wretched, and Patmarch only in name, Yeshu’, having examined the 
documents of my fathers and brothers, agreed and decided to issue this 
document in our handwriting 

Greetings, invocations, and blessings to those who may come upon this, 
our document of the Christian denominations regarding the Shamsis. Since 
they have in their possession the documents of ancient fathers and 
predecessors, namely the Patriarch Mar Ignatius ibn Wuhayb, the Patriarch Ibn 
Gharib, and our father Patnarch Behnam, and my uncle, Mar Basilius, I the 
wretched weak, who follow them and respect their authority, have also 
confirmed the testimony of the fathers concerning the Shamsis. I testify that 


$4 This document actually belongs to Patriarch Ignatius Khalaf, who probably 
changed his name, not used in ‘church tradition, to Yeshu’. But church histories refer 
to him by the name of Khalaf 
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they are a Christian denomination following the doctrine of the Syrians. They 
uphold the unity of God and observe the holy Gospel according to the Syrians’ 
custom in their prayers, celebration of the Eucharist, fasting, baptism, 
matnmony, and the burial of the dead. I the weak Ignatius, Patriarch of the 
Syrians, have come to believ e, as did the earlier fathers, that the Shamsis follow 
the doctrine of the Synans. Since ancient times the Synans, the Anmenians, the 
Copts, the Abyssivyans, the Franks, the Greeks, the Circassians, the Nubians, 
the Russians, the Slavs, the Chinese, and the Indians were pagans. But they 
were brought to ight and obedience by our Lord Christ and his disciples, the 
friends of God. The Muslims, may God protect them, were also guided by their 
messenger Muhammad So were the Shamsis, who were led to God’s 
obedience and the doctrine of the Synans 900 years apo. Therefore, no Syrian 
has authority from God to speak ill of them or distinguish them from the faith 
of the Syrians. Otherwise, he will be condemned. This is what I have put down 
in my handwriting in their support, I, Ignatius, Patriarch of the Synans. Written 
in 1769 of the Greeks /1458 AD. 


4) A Document of Mar Basilius*‘* Maphryono of the East, Issued to 
the Shamsis 


In the Name of God the Eternal, the Everlasting, the Incomprehensible by the 
Mind: 

Blessed greetings we, the wretched, extend to those who may come upon 
these humble lines. We would like also to infomm them that throughout the 
ages, the blessed and almighty God, in His infinite mercy and benevolence, 
guided the apostles, His supporters, and many denominations, such as the 
Syrians, the Copts, the Abyssinians, the Armenians, the Greeks, the Russians, 
the Georgians, the Bosnians, the Arar*ut (Albanians), the Circassians, the Laz, 
the Walachians, the Serbians, the Slavs, the Nubians, and the Nestorians. Also, 
Almighty God guided the Muslims by their messenger Muhammad, whereas 
before the apostles and Muhammad, these people worshiped the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and praven stones. Then God guided them to the ight path. 
Eight hundred and seventy-one years have passed since the Muslims were 
guided to the path, and 1,460 sixty years or more since the Christians were 
guided to the night path. 

These lines have been set down in behalf of the group of the Shamsis in 
all parts of the earth, especially in the city of Amid, may God protect it, who 
have for a period exceeding 920 years mingled with our people, united 


515 He is Basilius “Aziz: Basilius is the nephew of Patriarch Khalaf of Ma‘dan. 
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themselves to us, obeyed our nation, and upheld the unity of God as we do. 
Thus, they were accepted and confirmed by the fathers who came before us, 

like Mar Ignatius Badr Zakhi bar Wuhayb, the exalted father and worker of 
miracles that have been confirmed by Christians and many Muslims in Mardin 
for more than 120 years. After him came the great and learned Mar Tenatius 
Ibrahim bar Gharib. After them came the great and perfect father Mar Basilius, 

Maphryono of the East and its dependencies, who was characterized by 
maptuficent accomplishments. Following him was my uncle the lawful 
Patriarch Mar Ignatus Khalaf, nephew of the already mentioned maphryono. 

He is my lord who brought me up. He is the crown of my head, who by his 
benevolence saved me from mishaps and led me to the knowledge of the truth. 
As for me, I, Basilius the weak, and guardian (Maphryono) of the Eastern 
Church only in name, have read their documents and endorsed them. 

A group of Shamsis and a host of learned men of my church came to see 
me. I discussed with them their doctrines and found nothing contradicting 
church laws. Thus, following the procedure of former fathers whose decisions I 
accept, I issued a decree in my handwriting instructing my clergy to baptize 
them and solemmize their weddings, and to bury their dead, dispose of their 
businesses, and enter their churches to pray with them. Ialso decreed that no 
one of my people should antagonize them or slander them. The only thing we 
demand is that they should be treated like our own children and sons of our 
church in matters of fasts, prayers, baptism, celebration of the Eucharist, and 
the blessing of weddings. We also hope that they and my children the Syrians 
will be one in times of good or evil, richness or poverty, unity or disunity, 
happiness or sorrow, and the disposal of their affairs will be subject to our 
authority. Furthemmore, their children will be treated like our children, their 
possessions as our possessions and their selves like ourselves. May God have 
mercy on the children of obedience and protect us from transgression. Praise 
be to God alone. 
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5) A Document of the late Patriarch Dawud Shah, when he was still 
metropolitan of the city of Amid (sic), issued in behalf of the 
Shamsis, dated 1862 of the Greeks‘*'* 


In the Name of God the Compassionate the Merciful, who guides to the 
straight path whom He wishes: 

Peace which has no end, honor which has no extinction, and gracious and 
blessed greetings offered by the wretched wuiter of these weak lines to all 
communicants of other denominations who may come upon these weak lines, 
who know God and uphold his unity. 

First, salutations and prayers, offered by my wretchedness, to our Muslim 
lords and the Christian denominations who may come upon this document. 
Now, I would like toinform your friendship that I am a Syrian who knows that 
there is an answer to ev ery word on the Day of Judgment, and that everything 
in this hfe, good or bad, little or plentiful, must appear unveiled on the great 
stand (before God) where man will be punished for his evil deeds or rewarded 
for his good deeds. 

We have come to the city of Amid, protected by God, with our father the 
maphrvono, the guardian of the Apostolic See, to confer with the Shamsis. 
After discussing religious matters, we found out that, literally, “the Shamsiyya” 
is an appellation pertaining to a country facing the rise of the sun‘? The 
Shamsis truly uphold the unity of God and are true believers whose faith, more 
or less, is ber ond doubt. We also know that in every age, God desires the 
salvation of His created beings and wants to draw them unto Himself. This is 
why he sent prophets who, time after time, spoke many things about God in 
order that people might believe in Him. The Jews believed in him through 
Moses in the Old Testament. Ther consisted of seven sects, namely the 
Psalters, the Rabbinicals, the Pharisees, the Zendiks (unbelievers, freethinkers), 
the Jak’ara (sic), who probably believed that God was conporeal, the Rabbis and 
the Priests.*1 


616 This document was actually written in 1460 by the monk Dawud (David) of 
Homs, who was well known in the fifteenth century as aman of letters and secretary 
to Maphryono Basilius Aziz. He was not Patriarch Dawud Shah, as was said br 
Patriarch Gurgis, for Dawud Shah kvedin the sixteenth century and died in 1519, and 
was not a metropolitan of Amid. Finally, the date 1862 of the Greeks /1551 AD is 
wrong. 

817 This idea is untenable. More correctly, the Shamsiyya (Shamsis) worshiped the 
sun, a3 was mentioned in the first paragraph of this chapter. 

518 The Psalters were a proup of ascetics. The Jakara is probably a division of the 
Mujazzima, te, those who maintain that God iz corporeal. In his commentary on the 
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When the Lord Christ came into the world by the order of God, the 
disciples, God’s supporters, behevedin him as the Gospels and also the Qur'an 
bear witness. The disciples preached God all over the world and drew many 
people to faith. Among those who converted (to Chnstiamity) were the Symans, 
the Copts, the Abyssinians, the Armenians, the Nestorians, the Slavs, the 
Greeks, the Georgians, the Serbians, the Russians, the Bosnians, the Ama‘ut 
(Albanians), the Circassians, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Nubians—this 
has been occurring for over 1 ;460 years, until this day. Afterwards, the Muslims 
were converted by their Prophet Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, more than 870 years ago. They likewise consist of many 
denominations, some of whom have remained even as they were established in 
the past, while others have vanished. So both Chnstians and Muslims came to 
worship God and uphold His unity. They have their own books, religious 
duties, and ordinances, whereas in the past, they worshiped the sun. Some of 
them worshiped the moon and stars, while others worshiped fire, stones and 
trees. 

The Shamsis joined our fold (the Syrian Church) and united themselves to 
us, and we and they became one. They have in their possession documents 
attesting to this, including most especially the one issued by our father and 
crown, the exalted Patriarch Mar Ignatius Badr Zakhi bar Wuhayb, who 
performed three miracles in Mardin, confirmed to this day by many Christians 
and Muslims alike. Following him was the venerable Patriarch Mar Ignatius 
Behnam of Bartul, a man well versed in knowledge who authored many 
magnificent books. He was followed by our exalted, venerable and learned 
father Mar Basilius Barsoum of Ma’dan, Maphryono of the East. He was 
famous in his generation for fear of God, knowledge, and good conduct. After 
him came his nephew, our father, our crown, and our highest authority, whom 
we honor and obey, Mar Ignatius Patriarch Khalaf of Mardin. He was followed 
by his nephew, the exalted Maphrvono of the East, Mar Basilius Aziz, a wise, 
pious and God-fearine man who adorned everything with graciousness. I, the 
sinful, his secretary, was present at the meeting we held at Amid with the 
Shamsis. He ordered me to write in his behalf the document prefixed above. 
The Shamsis also asked me to give them a document in my handwziting to be a 
perpetual memonal for them. I obeyed and issued for them this present 


Gospels, Bar Salibi said that the Jews are of seven sects: The Scribes, the Pharisees, the 
Zendiks / (free thinkers), the Washers, who wash their bodies daily, the Rebels, and the 
Herodians. Bar Fisbearns: in his Tanne) Mukdrasar ail-Duwal sayz ‘that the Jews were of 
seven sects, namely the Rabbinicals, the Levites, the Sechusionists, the Washers, the 
Ascetics and the Samara, who assert that God is corporeal. 
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document. I testified im it, as my fathers did earlier, that the Shamsis are 
members of our body. Ther are our brothers and from our community. Ther 
follow our path, our law, and tradition. Their baptism is our baptism, their 
weddings are the same as those celebrated in our church, and their celebration 
of the Eucharist is the same as the one solemnized by our priests. Therefore, 
no one of our people should antagonize them, oppose them, or differentiate 
them from us. On the contrary, their possessions should be treated like our 
possessions, their children like our children, and their livelihood like our 
livehhood. Any one who antagonizes or opposes them 1s acting not against me 
but against the fathers already mentioned. He will be considered a transeressor 
of our decree. 

On their part, the Shamsis should be one with our people in jov, sorrow, 
in their going out or coming in, in poverty or plenty, in sickness or health. If 
they observe these things, they will be brothers to us. But if they deviate from 
this norm, even though they are reproached by our people for some worldly 
matters, they will have no power to deny thei religion or undermine it. I have 
said this and written it with my own hand, I the weak servant Dawud of Homs, 
who pray for those who obey. He who disagrees will bear his own sin. We ask 
God for success and unity forever. Amen. 

Waitten at Amid, in the house of glory. Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
world. In Him alone is our trust. 


6) Document of the late Patriarch ‘Abd Allah Issued to the Shamsis, 
dated 1832 of the Greeks /1521 AD 

In the Name of God the Eternal, the Everlasting, the Almighty, the 

Incomprehensible by the Mind: 

Greetings, invocations, pravers and blessings offered to anyone who may 
read this our document concerning the Shamsis. Since they have in their 
possession the documents of former fathers such as Patriarch Ignatius Ibrahim 
bar Gharib, the exalted Patriarch Badr Zakhi bar Wuahyb, and also the 
document of my wretchedness, I, the weak, their successor who uphold their 
ideas, state that the Shamsis are a Christian denomination and follow the 
doctrine of the Syrians. They uphold the unity of God and the Holy Gospel. 
They observe the Svrians’ ceremomies of prayers, celebration of the Eucharist, 
fasting, baptism, matrimony, and burial of the dead. I, the wretched Ignatius, 
guardian of the Great See of Antioch, believe as authentic, as has also been 
done by fonmer patriarchs, that the Shamsis uphold the doctrine of the Syrians. 
This is because from ancient times the Synians, the Armenians, the Copts, the 
Abyssinians, the Franks, the Greek, the Georgians, the Nubians, the Russians, 
the Slavs, the Serbians, the Chinese, and the Indians worshiped idols. Then 
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they were led to the obedience of God by our Lord Christ and his apostles, the 
supporters of God. Likewise, the Muslims, may God protect them, were led to 
God's obedience by their messenger Muhammad. Also, the Shamsis were 
guided to God’s obedience and the doctrine of the Syrians 900 years ago. 
Therefore, no Syrian has the authority from God to speak, more ot less, badly 
about them or to separate them from the faith of the Syrians; rather, anyone 
who vilifies them concerning their doctrine or religion will be under reproach. 

I, Patriarch “Abd Allah, who uphold the decision of earlier fathers, have 
issued this document in my own handwuiting. Praise be to God forever. Amen. 
Written in 1832 of the Greeks /1521 AD. 


7) A copy of the document of Patriarch Mar Ignatius, the Maphryono 
Mar Basilius, and Mar Philoxenus, Metropolitan of Amid, who at 
this date (1853 of the Greeks /1542 AD) were still living.** 

In the name of God the Almighty, the Incomprehensible by the Human Mind: 

The weak Ignatius Patriarch of Antioch, Basilius, Maphryono of the East, and 

Pliloxenus, Metropolitan of Amid— 

The priests, deacons, leaders, stewards, merchants, and communicants of 
the Syrian denomination, high and low, young and old, who read these our 
humble lines, should know that throughout the ages the blessed God desired 
the salvation of His creation. For by His plentiful mercy, charity, and 
benevolence, He guided many people to the nght path through his supporters 
the holy apostles, such as the Synans, the Copts, the Abyssinians, the 
Armenians, the Greeks, the Russians, the Georgians, the Bosnians, the Ama‘ut 
(Albanians), the Circassians, the Laz, the Serbians, the Slavs, the Nubians, the 
Nestorians, and the Maronites.**? Then God guided the Muslims by their 
messenger Muhammad. All of these sects who existed before the apsotles and 
Muhammad worshiped the sun; others worshiped the moon, others worshiped 
the stars, and still others worshiped stones‘? Then God led them to the right 
path. Now 949 years have passed since the Muslims were led to the right path, 
and 1545 years since the Christians were guided to the right path. 


518 Know that this document was issued by the Maphrian of the East Ilivva I, and 
authenticated by the Patriarch of Antioch ‘Abd Allah I and Metropoktan Philoxenve 
Faraj Allah of Amid. It was dated October 6, 1542. 

&20 Notice that for the first time this document mentions the Maronite: as a 
denomination. 

col He save this in general terms. It is known that some Christians were originally 


Jews 
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These lines were written for the Shamsis scattered over all the earth. They 
still live in the city of Amid, protected by God. But for the last 962 vears or 
more they mixed with the Syrian denomination and adopted its beliefs. Ther 
became one with us, accepting our dogma and upholding the unity of God as 
we do. Our earlier fathers endorsed them (as one with the Synan church). One 
of these fathers was the exalted and honorable Patriarch Badr Zakhi bar 
Wuharb, the worker of miracles, to which the Christians and many Muslims of 
Mardin have bore witness for more than 120 years.®? After him was the 
proficient, learned, and perfect father Mar Ignatius Ibrahim bar Gharib, who 
likewise confirmed them as part of the Syman Church. Both were followed by 
the perfect, learned man, whowas adomed with magnificent characteristics, the 
pious ascetic, our father, and our crown, Mar Basilius, Maphryono of the East 
and its dependencies. After him came the one who brought me up as a child, 
my father, my crown and my guide, who rescued me from darkness and 
brought me to the light of knowledge, the Patnarch Mar Ignatius “Abd Allah, 
already mentioned. * 

As for me, I Basiltus, the weak, the vofors (guardian) of the Eastern 
Church only in name,%* have read ther documents and approved their 
contents. A group of Shamsis and learned men of our denomination appeared 
before us. We discussed with them the matters related to them and found 
nothing contrary to our laws. Therefore we, the wretched, issued for them, as 
did the fathers before us, a document and a pastoral decree instructing our 
clerey to baptize them, solemnize their weddings, bury their dead, dispose of 
their problems, and permit them to enter the church and pray with them. We 
have also ordained that no priest, deacon, or any member of the Synan Church 
should antagonize them, denigrate them, or speak a bad word about them. 
From now on, no Syrian has the authonty from God to slander or vilify them 
or consider them separate from the faith. However, if anyone acts otherwise, 
he will be blamed and condemned until he becomes remorseful and repents. 


822 Tt seems from this that the Shamsis spread over many countries. However, this 
time period is wrong. More correctly itis 209 vears, because ‘the Patriarch bar Wuharb 
died in 1333. 

823 Maphryono Basilius has obviously exaggerated the praise of Patriarch “Abd 
Allah, who ordained him a metropolitan in 1527 and a maphryono in 1533. 

52* This is a poor semantic interpretation of the Syriac teem som, meaning 
guardian. In this context, however, :t means the one who guard: the office of the 
maphrianate. 
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We, the wretched Ignatius, Patriarch of the Syrians; Basilius, Maphryono 
of the East; and Philozenus, Metropolitan of Annd, have issued this document 
in our own handwriting as a testimony for them. 

Written in October 1853 of the Greeks /1542 AD. 


8) We have also come upon a document issued for the Shamsis by 
Patriarch Ishaq when he was still a Maphryono, at the time when 
he rebuilt the Church of Mar Yaqub in Amid, dated 1103 
AH/1691 AD. It is an exact copy of the document of the late 
Patriarch Dawud Shah.*> For this reason we declined to recopy 
it. 
Written in our office at the Church of the Virgin Mary in Amid by my 

own hand, I, the wretched Ignatius Jirjis V, Patriarch of the Holy Apostolic See 

of Antioch «6 





23 "That is, a copy of the document of monk Dawud of Homs. 

S2¢ Patriarch Ishaq was Metropoltan of the Monastery of Mar Matta. He became a 
Maphryono of the East in 1687 and then Patriarch in 1709. He setired on July 20, 1723 
due to old age and died in Mosul on July 11, 1724. 
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9 THE LECTURES DELIVERED BY MAR 
IGNATIUS APHRAM I BARSOUM, SYRIAN 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH AND ALL THE EAST, 
AT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 
ON May 1, 2, AND 4, 1933." 


THE FIRST LECTURE: THE SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA AND 
ANTIOCH 


Gentlemen! You all know that our beloved East is the cradle of our Christian 
religion, the emanation of the light of our faith, and the home of our prophets 
and apostles. The light first shone in Jerusalem and then spread into Palestine, 
Syria, Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia), Persia, Rome, Egypt, Anatolia, Rumelia, 
Greece and Armemia, and other countries. Since its inception, Chnstiamty had 
many mortal enemues, especially pagans. A sroup of them battled it by using 
science and philosophy, and for this reason, the protectors of this religion 
perceived the need to inject philosophy into it and to use scientific terms to 
express the true essence of things. In doing so, they deviated from the 
simplicity of the Gospel in their method of investigation, but not in matters 
concerming the principles of their faith. What they intended was to reconcile 
teason with faith or science with religion. Thus they used rational proofs, while 
still confident in the strength of the Christian truth, which is supported by 
human reason. Hence came the establishment ofthe two schools of Alexandria 
and Antioch. The first adopted the philosophy of Plato, based on symbols; the 
second, the philosophy of Anstotle based on evidence and logic. 





"27 The following lectures were published in A/Majalla al Pamanhnya, No. 3 (June, 
1933), 77-110. 
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The Theological School of Alexandria (180-400 AD) 


We have no idea who founded this school. History savs that Pantaneus, a 
Siciian priest who had preached the Christian faith in India, returned to 
Alexandria and became a principal and teacher of the School of Alexandria, 
which produced the presbyter Clement. 

Clement was a heathen convert who had studied under different tutors 
but was not satisfied with their teachings. Finally he found Pantaneus, whom 
he succeeded in the chair of instruction. Clement was well versed in the Holy 
Bible and the canonical and apocryphal books. He was also knowledgeable in 
Greek philosophy and its learned men and poets. Because of the persecution 
that afflicted Egypt in 202 AD, Clement went to Caesarea of Cappadocia to 
strengthen the believers and manage their affairs following the imprisonment 
of their Bishop Alexandrus. He died between 212 and 215. 

Clement was succeeded by his pupil, Origen, the Egyptian, son of 
Leonides the martyr. Origen reopened the school, whose students had been 
scattered because of the persecution. He exposed himself to the assaults of 
fanatic pagans but urged the students to resist and receive martyrdom. After 
teaching for twelve years, he journeved to Rome and Palestine, but he retuned 
to Alexandria in 218 or 219. He remained in the city teaching and writing until 

230, when he visited other countries and was ordained a presbyter by the 
bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, who admured him But his bishop, Demetrius 
of Alexandria, suspended him from the priesthood. After spending his life 
serving the church and enduring the agony inflicted by his persecutors, he died 
forlorn at Tyre in the year 253. 

Origen was a unique learned man of his time. He was proficient in 
dialectics, literature, and philosophy. His voluminous works included 
commentaries on the Scriptures, theology, and apologetics. One of his 
contributions was the collection of six translations®* of the Holy Bible in one 
copy, Known as the Hexapia, A great number of students studied under him, 
among them the celebrated Gregory Thaumaturgus; Phermlianus, bishop of 
Caesarea; and Dionysius of Alexandria. But he presented unfamiliar teachings, 
which caused the church to condemn him 

After Origen, Heraclas and Dionysius of Alexandria succeeded their 
master, and they both became Bishops of Alexandria. Later, Dionysius was 





628 gr. wore: The Hexapla or six-fold Bible of Origen, consisted of six columns, 
severally containing the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, the same in Greek 
characters, and the four Greek versions Aquilla, Symmachus, the LXX, and 
Theodotian. See Rev. Charles Tarlor, “The Hexapla™ A Dictionary 9 of Christian Biggrapby, 
ed. Wiliam Smith and Henry Wace, II (London, 1882), 14. 
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succeeded by Theopnostus and then by Pierius, the noble ascetic and preacher, 
who followed in the footsteps of his master. He was called by some “the 
Second Ongen.” He lived too long and saw the great persecution. He may have 
ended his life a martyr. 

Dionysius of Alexandria was meek, amiable, and peaceloving. He penned 
important works, most of which are lost to us, except for fragments mentioned 
by Eusebius of Caesarea in his Herksiastical Histor. The writings of his 
successors Theognostus and Pierius are likewise lost to us. 

Among the famous students and learned men of the School of Alexandria 
was 5t. Pamphilius, the martvr of Beirut (309). He was the teacher of Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the celebrated father of ecclesiastical history. 

In the second half of the fourth century, St. Athanasius entrusted the 
presidency of the school to the virtuous Didymus the Blind (398). Didymus 
combined the sciences of theology and philosophy together with geometry and 
mathematics. He lived 85 years. Many of the church’s learned men studied 
under him. He was succeeded by Rodon, who transferred the school to 
Pamphilia when it was shut down after 220 years of active operation. It 
graduated a select group of learned churchmen and saints. This school was the 
pude of Chnstendom in Alexandria, the city of knowledge and philosophy at 
that time. 


The Theological School of Antioch (290-430 AD) © 


Foreword 


Great Antioch, capital of the East andits beautiful bride, was a city famous for 
both its religious and profane history. Because ofits advantageous geographical 
location, the two civilizations of the Greeks and and the Roman converged 
there. The city claimed magnificent theaters, streets, squares, temples, arches, 
gardens, and cathedrals. 

Roman soldiers were stationed at Antioch to puard the borders of the 
empire. Thus, it became the second capital after Rome. The Emperors 
Galus,“° Constans (337-330), and Julian the Apostate (361-363) chose to 
reside in it in their desire to protect the borders of the empire. In Antioch, too, 


629 tr mote: This part of the first lecture on the School of Antioch was published aa 
an article by the author when he was still a metropolttan: “The Theological School of 
Antioch.” AlHikma, 4, No.5 (Jerusalem, May, 1930), 258-269. I followed the text of 
the article, incorporating in it some changes the author made in his lecture. 

850 This is perhaps Galerius (305-311). 
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the Apostles raised the banner of the Holy Gospel, before which fell the 
banners of Daphne, Apollo, and Venus. They proclaimed the sublime 
poncples of Chnishanity, which annihilated the abonunations of paganism. 
Thus, Antioch became the first center of Christianity and the institute of its 
prominent religious men, who crowned her with the diadem of glory and 
adorned her with the precious necklace of dignity. Followingis a shining page 
of the history of the School of Antioch: 


The Remarkable Scholarly Characteristics of the School of Antioch 
Beside the characteristics already mentioned, Antioch was a remarkable 
intellectual center. Its schools, especially the theological department, rivaled 
those of Athens, Alexandria, and Tarsus. Thus, amid the church affairs which 
happened in Antioch, the hardships that Christianity suffered from paganism 
and the Arian and Apollinarian controversies, the harsh policy of the emperors 
against orthodoxy, the intensified activity of the episcopal parties between 330 
and 415, and the desperate vigorous action of pagamism before it breathed its 
last, we find a group of clerey distinguished for their remarkable intelligence 
and comprehensive knowledge. They devoted themselves to the study of the 
Scriptures and its interpretation in their own way, and they wrote books to 
avert the attacks of opponents. It was this choice group of learned men who 
established the School of Antioch %1 

The School of Antioch was characterized by the literal method of 
interpreting the Scriptures. Earlier, however, the School of Alexandria had 
followed the allegorical method of the interpretation of the Scriptures in the 
time of Clement of Alexandria (d. 211) and Origen, the genius of Christendom 
(d. 254 or 255). This method of interpretation came to Christianity from 
paganism and Judaism. These two learned men, Clement and Origen, 
exaggerated the allegorical method of interpretation. Ongen can be excused 
because of his noble aim and sublime purpose. His intention was to entice the 
pagans and Jews to Christianity and to defend the Holy Bible. In Antioch 
emerged an opposite movement—that of the literal, rational interpretation of 
the Scripture. There is no doubt that at the outset, the School of Antioch 
supported the orthodox faith. Later, however, some distorted teachings found 
their way into it and caused its quick fall. 





1 Tt should be pointed out that the Theological School of Antioch was preceded 
by a school which taught Greek science, particularly logic. Its pnne:pal was the 
presbyter Malchion, a man of remarkable knowledge, as Eusebius —— in his History 

7:29. See alzeo Duschesne, Earth) History of the Christian Church, 1-472 
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Contemporary histonans divide the history of this school into three 
periods, as follows: 


The Period of Establishment (290-370) 


The establishment of the School of Antioch was ascribed to the presbvters 
Lucian (Lucius) and Dorotheus. Both were distinguished leamed men, well 
versed in the knowledge of the Holy Bible and the Hebrew language. In his 
Evciesiastical Fsstory (7.32), Eusebius said that he had heard with delight 
Dorotheus expounding the Scnptures in a correct manner.“ 

Lucian, it is said, was born in Samosata and received ecclesiastical 
instmiction in Edessa. For his profound learning and writings, some scholars 
consider him the principal of the School of Antioch; he holds the same 
position as that of Origen in the School of Alexandria. We read in the letter of 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandna, to his namesake Alexander, bishop of 
Constantinople, that Lucian was a loyal disciple and friend of Paul of Samosata, 
bishop of Antioch, even after Paul was condemned and removed from his 
seo 

For this reason the church deprived him of religious communion in the 
time of the Antiochene Bishops Domnus, Timaeus, and Cyril. Lucian, 
however, sought the favor of Crril, who restored him to his episcopal dignity in 
the church of Antioch. He maintained his position until his martyrdom with his 
companion, Presbyter Dorotheus, at Nicomedia (Izmid) in the time of 
Emperor Maximian (286-305, 307-308). He died on January 7, 312, and was 
buried in Heliniopolis. On his commemoration day, he was eulogized by John 
Chrysostom at the Church of Antioch in the year 387. 

St. Jerome and Sueda say that Lucian emended the Septuagint and that his 
version was used by all the churches from Antioch to Constantinople. Some 


$92 Eusebius, Eelestastical History, trans. Christian Frederick Cruse (Grand Rapids, 
Mich: Baker (1962), 510, said, “Him (Dorotheus) we have heard in the church 
expounding the Scriptures with great judgment.” 

533 ty. mote: The History of Theodoret of Cyrus, 1, 3. This letter is, in fact, a refutation of 
the heresy of Arius. Alexander said,“You have been taught of Gad, cannot be ignorant 
that the heresy (of Arius) apainst the religion of the Church which has just arisen, is the 
zame as that propagated by Ebion and Artemas, and that it resembles that of Paul of 
Samozata, bishop of Antioch, who was excommunicated by a council of all the 
bishops. Lucius (Lucian), his successor, remained during three years out of 
communion with three bishops. See Theodoret, Hitstory of the Church From AD 322 to the 
Dearth of Theodore of Mopsuestia, AD 427, bound together with the History of Eragriur 
(London, 1654), 21. The name of the translator is not piven. 
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scholars maintain that he corrected the Hexafiz. From his place of 
imprisonment in Nicomedia, Lucian addressed letters to his disciples, delivered 
by the hand of his dear pupil Anton of Tarsus. 

Many pupils studied under Lucian, but only a few are known to us. Most 
famous of them were Eusebius, tutor of Emperor Julian, later bishop of 
Nicomedia; Asterius, bishop of Cappadocia, who wrote many commentaries on 
the Old Testament that have not come down to us; Maris, bishop of 
Chalcedon (modern Qadi Koy); Theognius, bishop of Nicaea; Leontius, bishop 
of Antioch; Eunemius, bishop of Cyzicus; Theodorus, bishop of Heraclea; and 
the Presbyter Anus himself. It is remarkable that the leaders of Ananism and 
their orthodox opponents associate themselves with this saintly learned man. 
The Arian historian Philostorgius (d. 425r) added to these Minophant, 
Numeniis, and Anton of Tarsus, already mentioned. 

By far the most distinguished and certainly the most eloquent of Lucian’s 
pupils was Eusebius of Homs. Eusebius received literary and religious 
instruction on the Old Testament at Edessa. He studied under Lucian and later 
under Eusebius of Caesarea and Patropolis, bishop of Scythopolis. He studied 
philosophy in Alexandna in the year 332. He became a bishop of Homs and 
departed this life in 395. 

Eusebius of Homs was a proficient writer with a smooth style. He was 
also an eloquent orator. Jerome mentioned himin his De Wars Iilusinibus (Book 
of Iilustrious Men), ox Catalogue of Eeckstastical Writers (Bethlehem, 392 AD), 
chapter 9. He wrote a commentary in ten books on Genesis and one on St. 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians. He composed short controversial discourses on 
the Gospels in refutation of heathens, Jews, and Novatians. Itis to be regretted 
that most of his writings are lost to us. Emperor Constantius II (337-361) 
respected him greatly and often took him along in his travels. He also delegated 
him as his envoy on some errands. 

If the martyrs Lucian and Dorotheus, along with Eusebius of Homs, are 
considered pillars of the School of Antioch and its torches during the period of 
its establishment, so too is St. Rustathius (d. 337),%* the famous bishop of 
Antioch who was unjustly deposed by the Arians in 330 and banished to 
Trajanopolis. He was by no means inferior to them Other illustrious 
Antiochene church leaders were Malatius of Antioch (360-381) and Flavian I 
of Antoch (381-404). Ancient writers praised Eustathius and acknowledged 
his eminent rank. Jerome called him the Sounding Trumpet against Arius. 





594 yy. note: The date of Eustathiue’s death is the subject of controversy among 
modern scholars. See R. V_ Sellers, Exstathius of Antioch And His Place In the Early History 
Of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press, 1928), 53-56. 
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Theodoret called him the Advocate of the Truth. Of his writings we have his 
book The Spit of Prophecy, a refutation of Ongen and the allegorical 
interpretative method of the School of Alezandria®° Frapments of his 
commentary on afew Biblical passages in refutation of the Anan heresy have 
come down to us. 


The Period of Renown (370-430) 
This period begins with Flavian I, bishop of Antioch, but its achievement 
should be attubuted to Deodore, bishop of Tarsus, and his teachings. 

Deodore was born (most likely in Tarsus, or, it was said, in Antioch) in 
the first half of the fourth century. He studied in Tarsus, Athens, and Antioch. 
He also studied under Eusebius of Homs and followed his method. Then he 
established a school in Antioch, where students of religious learning attended 
his circle. Meanwhile, he and a friend called Carpetrius added to the school a 
monastery, which combined learning with asceticism. Deodore exceeded all his 
compariions in the mortification of the flesh to the extent of emaciation. He 
became overzealous for the Church of Antioch. 

As the Anan disputes heated up, Deodore repaired to the Great Church 
in Antioch with Flavian and a group of loyal orthodox companions. Both 
became the leaders of this small group, which intended to protect the church 
from the heretical teachings of Aetius (d 367) and the apostasy of Emperor 
Julian (d. 363). This was a great undertaking, especially since Deodore and 
Flavian were still laymen who had not yet assumed an episcopal office. When 
St. Malatius was banished, Deodore, in recognition of his good deeds, 
continued to defend the faithful. And when he returned from exile, Malatius 
ordained him a priest in the year 362. Then he elevated him to the episcopate 
of Tarsus as a reward for his loyalty, virtue, and adherence to the lawful 
bishops. Deodore attended the Second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
in 381 and was highly favored by the Emperor Theodosius II. The emperor 
designated him and Palasius, bishop of Laodicea, as authorities of Orthodoxy 
in the East because of his confidence in thei loyalty and steadfastness. 
Deodore died in 391 or 394. 

One of his closest friends was Evagrius, a man beloved of Jerome. The 
most famous of his students was St. John Chrysostom (d. 407), the 
distinguished man of eloquence, author, and chief orator of Christendom. 


835 yy wares The reference here is probably to Eustathius’s De Eaparrinsythe contra 
Origenum and its analysis. See Sellers, Ewstathiue of Antioch, 75-81_ Sellers’ analysis of all 
the works of Eustathius fills his entire Chapter TV, 60-81. 
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Another student was Theodore of Mopsuestia, who came from a wealthy 
family in Antioch. He was younger than Chrysostom and was his compamon in 
the study of rhetoric under the orator Libanius. Theodore retired to Deodore’s 
monastery and studied the Scriptures under him. He was ordained a presbyter 
around 383 and then a bishop of Mopsuestia (Massisa) in Cihciain 392. He was 
a faithful friend of Chrysostom during his calamity. He died in 428. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia wrote commentaries on the Scriptures, some of 
which contained unfamiliar doctrines. These led learned churchmen to criticize 
him, although they recognized his excellence in refuting the heresies of Arius 
and Apollinarius. Theodorealso penned many waitings on Chnstian dogma, the 
most famous of which was his book on the Incarnation. He was a man of 
broad knowledge, sharp intellect, apt commentary, and deep criticism. 
Nestorius became immersed in his ocean of knowledge, collecting from it silt 
and pearls. This caused learned men to consider him the founder of the 
Nestonan heresy. 

«As to Deodore, the renovator of the method of the rational interpretation 
of the Scnptures at the School of Antioch, he penned many books pertaining 
to dogma and controversy. He wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, and the two Books of Kings. Also, he wrote on problems in the two 
Books of Chronicles, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The Song of Songs, the 
Prophecies, the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, the first Letter of John, anda 
treatise on the difference between the speculative and the symbolic. Of all 
these writings, only a few fragments have come down to us. The historian 
Socrates described Deodore’s method of i interpreting the Sanptates by saying, 
“His method inclines toward the literal rather than the allegorical.” So also said 
Nicephorus. 

Deodore used the chronological, historical method to a great extent. In 
his controversial writings he went to the extreme, distineuishine between the 
divine and the human elements in the Lord Christ. By this method he opened 
the path of error to his pupil Theodore of Mopsuesta and the Nestorian heresy. 
This heresy was condemned by St. Cyril of Alexandria, who exposed its 
fallacies in three treatises. Nothing seemed to redeem Deodore, not even his 
good fight in defending the orthodoz Nicene faith, nor his commendable 
attacks against Arianism and pagan apostasy. 

Other than Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, those who gained 
fame in the School of Antioch included Polycronius, bishop of Apamea (Qal’at 
al-Madiq), a brother of Theodore (410-430); and the renowned Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrus (near Aleppo), a student of Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
follower of his doctrine. Theodoret expounded the Scriptures based on 
previous commentators. His commentaries, however, lack originality. He 
penned doctrinal and controversial writings, homilies, letters, and three 
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histories, namely, a Charch Aistery from 322 to 428, .4 Hestory of Tulustrious Monés 
of the Bast, and a Compendious History of Heresies completed m 453. He died in 
458. Other illustnous men were the monk Isodore of Farama or Pelustum (d. 
434), who studied under Chrysostom and abridged his waitings, and Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople (428-450), a pupil of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
was the promoter of the heresy which carried his name. 


The Period of Decline (after the vear 430) 
The Nestorian heresy caused the decline and destruction of the School of 
Antioch. 

Its Nestorian students moved to Edessa, where they established a new 
school. Their adverse teaching got out of control, causing the destruction of 
the new school. They moved to Nisibin where they established their famous 
school in 489 AD. 

Dunng this period, orthodox leamed men attempted to augment the 
heritage of fonmer Antiochene learned men, but failed because of unfavorable 
circumstances. Thus, their writings were devoid of depth and originality. They 
fell short in comprehending the rational meaning of the Scnptures because 
most of them had no knowledge of Hebrew. Following are the most well- 
known writers of this period: 

Anba Marcus, the Egyptian monk (d. 410), who wrote nine treatises on 
asceticism and doctrine, which have come down to us; St. Nilus, the monk of 
Sinai (390-430), who wrote discourses on Christian and monastic virtues, and 
about a thousand dogmatic, exegetical, and literary treatises; Victor, the 
Antiochene presbyter who wrote commentaries onthe Gospel of Mark and the 
prophet Jeremiah; and Cassianus (d. 435), abbot of the Monastery of Victor at 
Marseilles, who wrote a book on the Incamationin refutation of Nestorius; all 
of whom studied under John Chrysostom. There was also Hadrian, the monk- 
priest (at the beginning of the fifth century), who wrote an introduction to the 
Scriptures; Proclus (434446), bishop of Constantinople, who composed 
twenty-five homilies anda liturey translated into Symiac; and Basilius, presbyter 
of Antioch, who was chosen a bishop for Arinopolis ( (Cilicia) at the end of the 
fifth century. 


The Principles and Method of Teaching of the School of Antioch 

We may deduce from the above that the School of Antioch, or the 
ecclesiastical and literary academy, was established to counteract the allegorical 
method of interpretation of the School of Alexandria The schools of 
Alezandna and Antioch developed different philosophical methods, meant to 
solve the eternal problem of reconciling reason with faith or science with 


religion. To do this, the School of Alexandria employed the philosophy of 
Plato, whereas the School of Antioch emploved the philosophy of Anstotle. 

Ongen followed Plato, thinking that he could find in the entire Holy Bible 
tripartite meanings—iteral, psychic, and spiritual—but failed. In most cases, he 
concentrated on the literal interpretation, which Kills, and the spiritual, which 
gives life. His tripartite method turned into a dual one which kept the literal 
meaning for simple folks and the spiritual for the learned. 

On the contrary, learned men of the School of Antioch maintained that 
every verse of the Bible has a hteral connotation which can be either real or 
symbolic. They realized that with a profound knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, comparing Scnpture with Scnpture, and using philological 
and historical interpretation, they could fathom the true meaning of parables 
and metaphors. They attaibuted to each verse one literal meaning and asked the 
interpreter to dive deep in order to find the pearls but not the shells, and to 
detect no contradiction in the Biblical passages. But they did not neglect the 
allegorical meaning, if need be, as in the case of the homilies of John 
Chrysostom and the writings of Theodoret. 

The two schools produced famous learned men with massive writings, 
although the Church could not favor either of them. Whenever the School of 
Antioch was mentioned, the universal church could not forget Ananism and 
Nestorianism, which brutally tore it apart. This was the case despite the fact 
that this school enriched the whole church with its contribution to theology, 
the Holy Scriptures, and its exposition of the shortcomings of the allegorical 
method of Ongen. Furthermore, the universal church adopted the nght 
method of interpretation, which, if followed by the theologian, will lead him to 
the true path. 

The School of Antioch possessed a great excellence in expounding the 
Scriptures and in inventing the rationalistic method of interpreting the dogma. 
By this method, it attempted to achieve the understanding of the dogma 
through rationalistic means. But by following this method, it opened a great 
door for scientific dialectics and prepared the way for the councils to detenmine 
their acts. Thus, it had both good and bad qualities. Its ments have been 
discussed above. Its bad aspects were its audacity and its deviation from the 
exemplary pathway of moderation. Indeed, through Theodore of Mopsuestia, it 
went astray, adopting erroneous ideas concerning Redemption, Free Will, 
Original Sin, and Grace. Thus, Theodore’s principles opened the way for later 
heresies, which were condemned by the church. He was the first to proclaim 
the doctrine of Two Natures and Two Hypostases in the Lord Christ. He 
further claimed that the union of the Two Natures of Christ was a mere moral 
one. He also advanced an unfamiliar idea concerning evil and called for a 
general renewal, which one day, would encompass all sinners. Finally, like 
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Origen and other like learned men, he taught that punishment in Hell is 
temporary. 


The Founders of the School of Antioch and Those Associated with It 


We will close our subject with a table of names of the founders of the school 
and its learned men. Its two founders were the two martyr presbyters Lucian 
(@. 312) and St. Theodore (d. 312). Its learned men were: 


1) Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia and then Constantinople (d. 341) 
2) St. Eustathius, bishop of Antioch (324-337) 

3) Mari, bishop of Chalcedon (Qadi Koy), who was still living in 343 
4) Theognius, bishop of Nicaea 

5) Asterius, bishop of Cappadocia 

6) Arius, the notorious heresiarch presbyter (d. 336) 

7) Leontius, bishop of Antioch (344-375) 

8) Marcelus, bishop of Ancyra (d. 347) 

9) Theodore, bishop of Heraclea (d. 355) 

10) Eusebius, bishop of Homs (341-359) 

11) Eudoxzius, bishop of Mar’ash (Gemanicia), then Antioch and 
Constantinople (d. 369) 

12) Eunemius, bishop of Cyzicus (361-383) 

13) St. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem (d. 386) 

14) Malatius, bishop of Antioch (d. 381) 

15) Deodore, bishop of Tarsus (d. 391 or 394) 

16) Evagrius, bishop of Antioch (388-395) 

17) Flavian I, bishop of Antioch (381-404) 

18) St. John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (d. 407) 

19) Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (392-428) 

20) Polycroninus, bishop of Apamea (410—430) 

21) Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople (428-450) 

22) Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus (423-458) 

23) Anba Marcus, the Egyptian monk (d. 410) 

24) Adrian, the monk-priest 

25) St. Nilus, monk of Sinai (d. 430) 

26) Anba Isodorus of Farama (Pelusium) (d. 434) 

27) Proclus, bishop of Constantinople (434-446) 

28) Abbot Cassianus (d. 435) 








856 Tixeron says that Cyril belonged to the School of Alexandria rather than the 
School of Antioch. See Tixeron, History of Dagwa, 2:10. 
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29) Victor, the Antiochene presbyter 
30) Basil, bishop of Arinopolis 


Conclusion 


This is what I could obtain in my research on the Theological School of 
Antioch. Itis derived from trustworthy historians and witers like Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Farlestastioal Fistory, Louis Pierot, Commentary on Theodore of Mopruestia, 
Tixeron, Compendium of the Patrologia, Pattifol, Gre& Literature, Duschesne, Eari 
History of the Christian Church, Armoni, “The School of Antioch” in The 
Theolagital Dictionary. In addition, I have utilized information I came upon while 
reading ecclesiastical histories. I caused such information to be published in the 
periodical .4/-Hiéma. May God, through it, benefit its readers and make it 
successful. 


THE SECOND LECTURE: THE IMPACT OF EASTERN CHURCHES 
ON CULTURE 


Introduction” 


Yesterday we mentioned that the School of Antioch was established as a 
necessary means to combat the allegoncal method ofinterpretation adopted by 
the School of Alexandna. Let us explain a little about the methods of the two 
schools, namely, the literal and the allegorical. 

The purpose of the two schools was the study of the Holy Bible and its 
interpretation. The School of Alexandria soughtin it three meanings: the literal, 
the psychic, and the allegorical. This was deep and difficult. The School of 
Antioch adopted the literal meaning. Whenever possible, however, it plunged 
deep to seek the allegorical or symbolic meaning according to the different 
books of the Scriptures. 

Students of both Schools of Alexandria and Antioch exaggerated the two 
methods (allegorical and literal) of interpretation, which gave rise to diverse 
heresies. Moreover, there were many ethmic, linguistic, political, and 
demographic reasons for the appearance of many diverse doctrines in the same 
church. This resulted in the division of the church into many denominations 
and patriarchal sees from the middle of the sixth century until the end of the 
seventh century. Each of these churches developed its own interpretation of 
the umon of the divinity of Chnst with his humanity, although all of them 


837 oe wore: Before moving on to the Second Lecture, Barsoum added the following 
introduction to his article published in AAMajalla a/-Partiarchiyya (June, 1933), 89. 
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agreed on one essential point by recognizing that Christ was a perfect man and 
God. Such doctrines, however, provoked endless controversies which affected 
Byzantine policy. As a result, there emerged the Greek (Rum Orthodox), 
Synan, Coptic, Abyssinian, Armemian, Maronite, and Chaldean Churches. 

This brief introduction is sufficient. We shall now move to the specific 
topic, that is, The Impact of the Eastern Churches on Culture. 


Impact of the Syrian Church on Culture 


Biblical and theological sciences, which were the fundamental pnnciples of the 
theological Schools of Alexandria and Antioch, seemed unsatisfying. When 
Christianity spread, however, some of its men climbed the different steps of 
learning. Literary and philosophical pursuits became widespread, with the 
purpose of elucidating the fundamental truths of astronomy, medicine, music, 
phrsiology, zoology, botany, grammar, philology, history, and other disciplines. 

Hardly any Christian nation had such distinguished writers who were making a 
mark on world culture. What is most admirable is that most of the scientists 
were leading Christians, especially those of the upper class—that is, the 
episcopate. For the Church of the Lord Christ does not disdain scientific 
truths. This scientific pursuit had a commendable impact on the culture of the 
Eastern Churches. 

Let us begin with the impact of the Syrian Church on culture. We mean 
by the Sprian Church the Aramaic nations who share a common language, 
whether of Eastern or Westem dialects. The Syrians lived in Palestine, Syria 
and Lebanon, Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia), Persia and Arabia. Through time 
and political, doctrinal and even local circumstances, the Aramaic nation 
splintered into Syrians and Chaldeans (Nestorians) and Maronites, and as of 
late, Syrian Orthodox and Syrian Catholics. 

This great church, whose communicants were first to embrace Chnstanity 
and which offered many martyrs in defense ofits faith, was also engaged in the 
pursuit of different sciences. For twelve centuries, considered to be its golden 


598 rr mone: Patriarch Barsoum is incorrect in indicating that, as a splinter of the 
Aramaic nation, the Syrian Orthodox Church is known by this name in 
contradistinction to the Roman Catholic group which seceded from it as late as the 
seventeenth century. As an established church scholar and Patriarch of the Syrian 
Church of Antioch, he should have been well aware that since the fifth century, 
especially in the aftermath of the doctrinal division caused by the Council of 
religprenpeciag (451), bis own Syrian Church insisted with vigor on being Orthodox 

Syriac, Thresai 5 ube). As Patriarch of Antioch, he seems to be trying to be diplomatic 
ag notto offend other Syrian Churches, namely the seceding Syrian Cathole Church. 





age, it produced distinguished scholars devoted to the study of the Holy Bible 
and its translations. They determined with precision its text and its 
commentaries. Most famous of the Syriac translations of the Bible is the 
Pshitto (simple), second in importance only to the Septuagint, translated and 
revised in 615 by Paul of Tella, bishop of Tell Mawzalt in Beth Nahrin. As to 
the four Gospels, they were collected in one volume, known as the Diafessaron, 
by the Assyrian, Tatian of Adiabene, pupil of the martyr philosopher Justin. It 
was translated into Syriac in 217 AD. This translation is not extant but has 
survived in Arabic translation. A copy of the four separate Gospels was known 
by the Syrian church in the year 200 AD. It is fortunate that an ancient copy of 
the same, dating back to 411 AD, is preserved in the British Museum Library. 

About the year 505 or 508 AD, the Chorepiscopus Polycarp rendered a 
literal translation of the books of the Old and New Testaments through the 
efforts of Mar Philoxenus of Mabug, to whom it was ascribed. It has been lost 
to us except for a few fragments. In 616, this translation was revised and 
amended by Tuma of Harkel (Thomas of Heraclea), bishop of Mabug. In the 
muddle of the sixth century, the Chaldean (Nestorian) Catholicos, Mar Aba, 
produced a specific translation of the Old Testament from Greek into Syriac. 
Jacob of Edessa was by far the most distinguished Syrian scholar who adjusted 
and vowelized the Holy Bible. Following in his footsteps were the monks of 
the famous Monastery of Qarqafta (the Skull) in Beth Nahrin. 


Commentaries on the Holy Bible 

Tf all the Syriac commentaries on the Bible were preserved intact, they would 
have filled a whole library. Unfortunately, many of them are lost to us. The first 
to expound the Scriptures was Ephraim the Syrian of Nisibin (d. 373), of 
Whose commentary only fragments have come down to us. Other 
commentators were Philoxenus of Mabug (523); Damiel of Salah, metropolitan 
of Tell Mawzalt, who expounded the Psalms in ‘three volumes in 524, of which 
one intact copy came down to us; John, abbot of the Monastery of Qinneshrin, 
who expounded the Song of Songs; Marutha of Takrit (649), who commented 
on the Bible; Jacob of Edessa (708), who wrote a commentary on the Scripture; 
George, bishop of the Arab tribes, and Jirjis I, our Patriarch of Antioch (790), 
who wrote a commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, Li’azar bar Qandasa, who 
wrote a commentary on the Gospels of Mark andJohn and some epistles of St. 
Paul; Moses bar Kipha, bishop of Baremman and Mosul (903), who expounded 
in several volumes the two Testaments; and Gregorius Bar Hebraeus (1236), 
who wrote a commentary on the Bible in his Awvsar Koz (Storehouse of 
Secrets), both of which have survived. 
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Of the Eastern Syrians who interpreted the entize Bible or portions of it, 
we may mention the Catholicos Dad Yeshw’ (457); Hiba (Tbas), metropolitan of 
Edessa (457); the famous Narsai (507); Hannana of Adiabene, a teacher of the 
School of Nisibin; the Patriarch Mar Aba I (540-552); Theodore Marwazi 
(540); Barhadhbishabba (beginning of the seventh century); ‘Theodore bar Kum 
(beginning of the seventh century); and Yeshw’ Dad Mawazi, bishop of Haditha 
(850), who wrote a commentary on the two Testaments. 

The contribution of the Syrians to the interpretation of the Bible did not 
stop at this point; it extended to the translation of the commentaries of the 
Greek fathers into Symac. It is rather tedious to cite the commentanes of the 
Greek fathers because of short space. Moreover, we have abstained from 
mentioning the apocryphal books which Syrian scholars translated or wrote, 
since they constitute an endless series. 


Theology 


If the Syrian fathers were engaged in the translation of the Holy Bible, it should 
not seem surprising that they also concentrated in depth on theology. Among 
the renowned Westem Syrian theologians were Aphrahat the Persian (245), 
Mar Ephraim the Syrian, Ishaq (Isaac) of Antioch, Jacob of Sarug (521) J 
Philoxenus of Mabug, Jacob of Edessa, Patriarch Quryaqos (818), Ivawannis of 
Dara, Moses bar Kipha (903), Yahya ibn ‘Adi, ‘Isa ibn Zura, Dionvsius bar 
Salibi, author of the great book on theology, and Bar Hebraeus, who wrote a 
magnificent volume entitled Muorath Oudshe (Lamp of the Sanctuaries). The 
most distinguished Eastern (Chaldean, Nestorian) wnters were Narsai, Baba, 
the eloquent Tliyya III, Abu Halim (1094), and ‘Abd Yeshu’ of Suba (Subawi, 
1318). 

Many of our Syrian scholars translated the most important works of early 
theologians like Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Crril 
of Alezandria, and the preat theologian-disputant Severus of Antioch, author of 
many magnificent books. Among the excellent translators were Paul of 
Callinicus, Paul of Edessa, Athanasius of Balad, and Jacob of Edessa. In 
addition, Syrian scholars drew up liturgies, as a part of theology, and composed 
many ritual and prayer books in a plain and appropmiate prose and verse strle. 
Others wrote on monasticism, including Philozenus of Mabug, author of Tie 
Way of the Perfect, Abu Ghalib, metropolitan of Jihan; Mas’ud of Zaz, who wrote 
The Spiritual Ship (1512); and the Chaldeans (Nestorians) Isaac of Nineveh, 
Yuhanna (the spiritual elder), and Sahduna. 
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Jurisprudence 

In the field of jurisprudence, the Synans used the laws of the Greek 
(Byzantine) emperors, the canons of the councils, and the writings of the 
fathers as a foundation. They added to them whatever their wisdom and 
prudence dictated to them. Of these we may mention Jacob of Edessa, 
Yuhanna of Atharb, Bar Hebraeus (who won the admiration of scholars in our 
time for his precision and broad knowledge), and “Abd Yeshu’ of Suba in his 
Collection of Canons, 


History 
For ten centuries, Syrian scholars were engaged in writing the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the church. They began with the life-stories of martyr 
victims of the persecution of the Roman emperors, Persian kings, and other 
rulers. To these they added the accounts of ascetics, saints, and the founders of 
monasteries and schools. They distinguished themselves in writing profane and 
church histories after translating the histories of Eusebius into the Syriac 
language. Orientalists recognized the contribution of the historians of the 
Syrian church and the books they penned or translated, which have been 
preserved to this day. Thank God, many of these works, which constitute 
about forty thick volumes, have been already published. Conceming the writing 
of history, the Syrian Church stands out more than other Eastern churches. 
The authors of the life-stories of ascetics and saints were numerous. The 
most renowned waiters of civil and ecclesiastical histories were Yeshu’ the 
Stylite, author of the Annals, John of Amid, better known as John of Ephesus 
or Asia (585), named thus after his episcopal see, who wrote an Erviestastical 
History and The Lat-Stortes of Eastern Saints, Zachariah, known as Rhetor (of 
Mitvlene), who wrote a chronicle in two volumes: the Chaldean (Nestorian) 
Mshiha Zkha; Jacob of Edessa; the Maronite Theophile, son of Tuma (785), 
who translated the I#ad into Syriac, which is lost to us; Patriarch Dionysius Tell 
Mahre; Tliyya bar Shinava, metropolitan of Nisibin; Mari ibn Sulayman and 
‘Amr ibn Matta of Tithan, both of whom wrote in Arabic; Patriarch Mikha’ll 
Rabo, who wrote a magnificent history, considered the most comprehensive 
Syriac history, extending from the creation until 1196; the Anonymous 
Edessan; the most leamed Abu al- Faraj the Maphryono; Bat Hebraeus, author 
of profane and ecclesiastical histories in Syriac and Arabic; Yeshu’ Dnah of 
Basra, who wrote The Book of Chastity, and’ Tuma of Marga, who wrote The Book 
of Governors. 
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Philosophy and Natural Sciences 

The Syrians’ translation of Greek philosophy into their Aramaic language is a 

known fact. It is recognized by Western scholars who admired this great 

service to mankind More than others, the Syrians had the sagacity to engage in 
this branch of knowledge. Their social advancement and natural talents helped 
them to appreciate logical principles, while competing with other faiths 

prompted them to learn Greek philosophy. Thus, the period which preceded 
the Arab conquest (seventh century) was an epoch of great contribution of the 

Syrians to civilization. They offered the Greek philosophy they translated to the 

Arabs. In tum, the Arabs transmitted it to the West by way of southern Europe 
(Andalusia), which undoubtedly became the foundation of the present Arab 

Nada (Awakening). In this sense, they benefitted their language by expanding 
its concepts, enlarging its dictionaries, and enriching its contents. Thus, Syrian 

scholars studied philosophy and composed many philosophical books. Most 
famous of the Syrian writers in this field were the philosopher Bar Daysan of 
Edessa (222), who wrote Tie Book of the Law of the Countries, Sergius of Rish 

‘Ayna (538); Ahodemeh, metropolitan of Takrit (575); Severus Sabukht, 
Athanasius of Balad: Jacob of Edessa; Gewarei (George), bishop of the Arab 

tribes; Theodore Marwazi; Paul the Persian; Moses bar Kipha; Yahya ibn “Adi; 

al-Hasan ibn al-Khamar; Abu Ali ibn Zura; Bishr ibn Matta; ‘Abd al-Masih al- 

Kindi; Jacob of Bartull; the anonymous author of The Boot of the Cause of All 
Causes (twelfth century); and Bar Hebraeus, author of many magnificent works 

on philosophy inchiding The Book of the Pupil of the Eyes, The Book of the Speech of 
Wisdom, The Book of Mercantura Mercanturarum, The Cream of Wisdom, and On the 

Human Soul, not to mention the translation of the Isaguge of Porphyry and the 

works of Aristotle, a great portion of which had been translated by Sergius of 
Rish “Avyna. 


Astronomy 


The Syrians also treated astronomy. Some of their works have come down to 
us. Most famous of the writers in this field were Severus Sabukht, bishop of 
Qinneshrin (663); Gewarei (George), bishop of the Arab tribes (725); Jacob of 
Edessa; Moses bar Kipha; Emmanuel bar Shahore; Jacob of Bartulli; Bar 
Hebaeus, who wrote The Ascent ofthe Mind, with astronomical illustrations; and 
the anonymous author who wrote a commentary on the Megir# of Ptolemy. 
The Syrians who wrote on mathematics were Severus Sabukht of 
Qinneshrin, author of The Boo& on the Astrolabe, and Bar Hebraeus, who taught 
this science at Maragha (Azerbavjan), following the method of Euclid. 
Furthermore, cosmography and phrsiology can be found in the commentaries 





of Jacob of Edessa and Moses bar Kipha, and in Tae Treasures by Jacob of 
Bartull. 


Medicine 

For ten centuries Syrian scholars composed numerous books on medicine. Of 
the Western Synans who wrote about medicine, only forty-five are known to 
us. Those who flourished among the Eastern Syrians (Chaldeans) were many 
more in number. We will mention only the most famous of them. They are 
Sergius of Rish ‘Ayna, Shim‘un (Simon) Taybutha, the Patriarch Theodosius, 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Jitjis and his grandson Gabriel of the Bakht Yeshw’ family, 
Yuhanna (John) ibn Masawarh, Abu al-Faraj of Yabrud, Abu Nasr of Takrit 
and his brother oo ibn Jarir, Abu al-Khayr ibn al-Masihi, Abu Sahl ‘Isa ibn 
Yahya al-Jurjani, Hibat Allah ibn al-Timidh, Yahya ibn Said, known as al- 
Masihi, Gabniel of Edessa, Abu al-Karam Said ibn Tuma, the Synan Vizier of 
Baghdad, and the learned Bar Hebareus. All of these were distinguished in the 
medical sciences. 

Synans such as Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Yuhanna ibn Masawavh occupied 
prominent places in the court of the Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad and among 
other Arab rulers. Most of them, however, wrote in Arabic or translated into 
this language Greek medical books such as the book of Galen, translated by 
Sergius of Rish ‘Ayna. Bar Hebraeus composed The Book of Dioscunides and 
wrote a commentary on the Medtcal Ouestions by Hunayn. 


Grammar, Philology, and Literature 


The Syrians could have not undertaken these diverse sciences without first 
perfecting their own language by compiling dictionaries, adjusting its 
grammatical and philological rules, and endowing it with precise prose and 
verse styles. The most famous practitioners in this field were Yusuf of Ahwaz; 
Jacob of Edessa; Anton of Takrit, author of the book on Réeforic, Al-Hasan ibn 
Bahlul (963), who compiled a dictionary; Iiyya of Nisibin; the srammanan 
Yuhanna ee Zu bi; Jacob of Bartuli, author of the Dialggue in the form of 
questions and answers; Bar Hebraeus who wrote the Bové of the Sharks, and 
‘Abd Yeshu’ of Suba, who wrote the anthology entitled The Paradise of Haen. 


Conclusion 

In essence, the Syrians served all the disciplines of human knowledge. We 
would not be exaggerating if we said that their learned men numbered almost 
400 and that nothing impeded their cultural endeavors except the many wars 
and calamities which afflicted their countries in later times, as is well known 
However, they did not lack men who followed in the footsteps of thei 
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predecessors. Most famous of these men were the Maronite Patriarch Istephan 
al-Dinwayhi (d. 1704) and the erudite Yusuf Sim’an Assemani (1768), that great 
man who equaled the learned men of the Golden Age by his knowledge and 
erudition. For his magnificent writings, especially the Bibdotheaa Ontentalts, 
uthzed by Onentalists and Eastern waiters, he is to be considered the pnde of 
the Synan Maronite denomination. Also, there is the erudite Master Butrus al- 
Bustam, who was a Maronite by origin but a Protestant by denomination 
(1882). He is one of the pillars of the Arabic Nafaa. Butrusis the author of the 
dictionary Muhit al-Muhit and the remarkable Da ‘trat al.Ma‘arf(Encyclopedia). 
Among other writers, we may mention the Maronite Metropolitan Yusuf al- 
Dibs (1907), author of the Histon of Syria, the Maronite Sa’id al-Shartuni, 
author of the dictionary -4gnab al/-Mawana, the Syrian philologist Yaqub of 
Qutrubul (1781), author of Zahnat al-Ma‘arif, and the renowned Syrian Catholic 
Metropolitan Yusuf Dawud (1890), who mastered the Syriac language and 
literature. He translated the Holy Bible into Arabic and adjusted the language 
of church books. Finally, we should not fail to mention the Catholic Chaldean 
Metropolitan Tuma Odo (1918), author of the Greaf Dictonary. With this we 
close our second lecture. 


THE THIRD LECTURE 


In the second lecture I related briefly the remarkable impact of the Syrian 
Church on culture. If I had had the opportunity to expand on the subject, I 
would have delivered three lectures instead of one. Suffice it to say that the 
leading men of this church undertook the study of the Scriptures, theology, 
philosophy, natural science, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, philology, 
poetry, history, and jurisprudence. Fortunately, time has left for us a good 
corpus of their writings. Everyone conversant with the history of this church 
and of Christianity is aware of the cultural upheaval in our eastern lands and 
the many schools and institutions of learning therein. Among these were the 
schools of Seleucia (Iraq), and those founded in the Monasteries of Qinneshrin, 
Eusebuna and Ta’ada in north Syria, where Jacob of Edessa taught. Specifically, 
I would like to mention the two famous Syrian Schools of Edessa al Nisibin. 
The first flourished for 126 years from 363 to 489. There, philosophy, 
theology, the Scriptures, and philology were taught in both Syriac and Greek. 
Both of these schools produced many learned men whose output provoked the 
intellect of eastern men and benefitted them tremendously. The School of 
Edessa began with 5t Ephraim and ended with Master Narsai. 

The School of Nisibin survived more than 150 years and graduated 
hundreds of learned men who excelled in the Syriac language and religious 
sciences. They disseminated Christianity in in Asia Minor. It was the first 
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theological academy, attended at the peak of its fame by some thousand 
students and administered by distinct rules and regulations, ‘with the puncipal 
at the top. The school’s fame extended as far as Africa and Italy, a fact which 
astomshed the munister of the court of Emperor Justinian. 

The School of Nisibin was founded by the famous and erudite Narsai and 
by Barsawma, metropolitan of Nisibin. It was administered by men 
distinguished for their religious writings, especially their commentanies on the 
Scriptures. Most notable of these men were Ibrahim of the Rabban family, who 
administered the school for sixty years and expanded its buildings; and 
Hannana of Adiabene, whose ideas provoked sedition among the students, 
causing its decline in the middle of the sixth century. The most notable of its 
pnncipals were Yusuf (Joseph) of Ahwaz, who wrote a book on Aramaic 
grammar, the Catholicos Aba the great; and the histonan Barhadhbshabba 
‘Arbaya, bishop of Hulwan, who wrote a magnificent monograph entitled On 
the Establishment of Schools. The reader should, then, contemplate the 
contribution made by these two Schools (of Edessa and Nisibin) to the 
surrounding culture during some 400 vears.* 

In this third lecture we would like to mention the impact of the rest of the 
Eastern Churches on culture. 


The Greek or Rum Orthodox Church 


The communicants of this church, out of which splintered lately the Catholic 
Malkite Church, lived in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, Cyprus, Greece, 
and other lands, and used the Greek language in their worship. Some of those 
who lived in Syna used Synac, but then, together with those in Palestine, they 
changed to Arabic at the beginning of the seventeenth century. This preat and 
noble church, which embraced Christianity atits inception, adorned the history 
of the universal church with many martyrs and different disciplines of 
knowledge. We know that Greek was the language of the great host of learned 
Christians of different ethnic origins in the first few centuries of Christianity. 
Even after the division of the church into several groups on account of 
doctrine, they continued to study Greek in order to plow deep into the 
Scriptures and kindred disciplines. What I know concerming our Syrian Church 
is that our scholars persevered in the study of Greek until the eleventh century. 





838 yy woge- For an extensive account of the founding of the Schools of Edessa and 
Nisibin and their rules and administration, see Nina Pigoulevskaya, ThagafaralSanan ji 
alQurua al-Wusta (Culture of the Syrians in the Middle Ages), translated from the 
Russian into Arabic by Khalaf al-Jarad (Damascus, 1990), 51-157- 
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If Greece was the cradle of philosophy in the pagan age, why should not the 
Greeks’ postenty, who embraced Chnstianitr, follow in the footsteps of thei 
predecessors? And why should they not, like them, benefit the world with their 
immortal wotings? 

Indeed, the history of Christian literature deserves prolonged research 
because of the contribution of this church and its fathers to Christendom and 
to mankind. Who has never heard of the philosopher Justin, and of Eusebius, 
the great authority in history, of Gregory Nazianzen, Basilius of Caesarea, John 
Chrysostom of Antioch, Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret of Cyrus, Severus of 
Antioch, John of Damascus, and Photius of Constantinople? Men of this 
church worked on the Holy Bible and its translations, theology, philosophy, 
agronomy, physiology, and medicine. They also distinguished themselves in 
church history, literature, and in profane and rehgious junsprudence. No doubt 
for twelve centuries they were encouraged by the emperors. Ultimately, the 
capital, Constantinople, became the center of civil laws in addition to the 
ecclesiastical laws enacted by the councils convened by order of the (Byzantine) 
crown. This crown® commiserated with Christianity and was benevolent to 
the eastern countries. 

The Schools of Alexandria and Antioch, already discussed, were taught in 
Greek, the same as the famous School of Athens. In the fields of theology and 
Biblical exegesis, Basilius, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and John 
Chrysostom were the torches of Christendom. In history the name of Eusebius 
of Caesarea is umque. He was first to wnte the history of the church, the 
biography of Constantine the Great, and the history of the martyrs of Palestine. 
If space does not allow us to discuss the different sciences treated by the Greek 
(Byzantine) scholars, we find it proper to relate the following, albeit brief. 

We would like to say that the most famous of the learned men of this 
nation (the Greek or Rom Orthodox) were Eusebius of Homs (359); Titus of 
Bostra (375), the disputant; Theodoret of Tarsus, the theologian and exegete; 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, already mentioned in the course of discussing the 
School of Antioch; the historians Socrates, Sozomen, and Evagrius (593); the 
Byzantine disputant-theolosian Leontius (about 543); John of Damascus (760), 
who put theology in order and wrote the Fountain of Knowledge, Theophanes 
(818), the histonan who continued the history of Sangelos; Photius (891), the 
punctilious learned man who mastered the works of scholars and cultiv ated 
them with great meticulousness in his famous Brbfotheca, which is a testimony 
to his sound judgment and farsightedness; Simon, known as the modern 





540 tr mote: Le, the Byzantine emperors. 
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theologian (tenth century); Simon the logothete, author of the hagiography of 
saints | (tenth century); the renowned philologist Sueda; Michael Basilius (the 
Stammierer, 1106), the philosopher-theologian, who wrote a commentary on 
the Song of Songs; Theophelact the Bulgarian (1112), who wrote a 
commentary on the Old Testament and parts of the New Testament; Aphtimus 
Zegaphenus (after 1118), who penned The Doctrinal Arnor of Faith, Nikon, 
author of the Tepicon, Constantine Henminopolis, a distinguished author in 
church and civil laws (twelfth century); Eustathius, metropolitan of Salonika, 
who expounded Homer; Patriarch Theodore Balsamon, the exegete of Greek 
and Church laws; his counterpart, John Tronarus (thirteenth century); the 
theologian Gennadius Scholarius (1469); the historian Dosethaus of Jerusalem 
(1707), who wrote the biographies of the patnarchs of Jerusalem, Malatus, 
metropolitan of Athens, who wrote a church history; and Euphganius the 
Bulganan (1806), who translated into Greek many writings on philosophy, logic 
and the purity of language. 

Most famous of those who wrote in Arabic were the theclogian-disputant 
Theodor Abu Qurra (not Qara,as some have erroneously maintained), bishop 
of Harran (beginning of the ninth century); and Qusta ibn Luga (Luke) of 
Ba’albak, the philosopher, physician, and astronomer who was proficient in 
geometry and mathematics and eloquent in the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic 
languages. Qusta wrote many books on phrsics, astronomy, geometry, 
arithmetic, medicine, and geoponics (tenth century); Said ibn Batriq (940), the 
histonan, and his Kinsman, Yahya ibn Said al-Antaki, both of whose histones 
have come down to us; “Abd Allah ibn al-Fadl, the theologian and efficient 
translator from the Greek into Syriac; the Fayik (si), author of the book 4/ 
Hawi (The Comprehensive); Ibn Sharara of Aleppo,‘ the historian; 
Munwaffaq al-Din Yaqub ibn al-Quff of Karak, the distinguished writer in 
Arabic, and his son the physician Abu al-Faraj (1286) whose book A/Utul fi 
Sharh al-Pusul (The Fundamentals In Expounding the Particulars) has come 
down to us; the monk Bulus (Paul) of Antioch, bishop of Sidon; and Abu al- 
Hasan ibn Butlan, the physician of Baghdad (1054). 





1 yr mote: | was unable to identify the term Fayik, which the author used in this 
context, but .4.LHauy is an Arabic translation of the monastic and ascetic works of 
Nikon, 2 monk (pre-thirteenth century) from the Monastery of The Mother of God of 
the Pomegranate in the Black Mountain (Amanus), near Antioch. See Georg Graf, 
Gercbiche der Chritischen Arabischen Literatur, 2-64-69. 

2 He lived about 1084. His full name is Abu al-Khare al-Mubarak ibn Sharara al- 
Halabi. 
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Among the later authors were Patriarch Aphtimus Karma (1636), who 
translated pravers from Greek and Syriac into Arabic; Patriarch Makarius ibn 
al-Za’im (1672), author of The Journey fo Russia and other works; the Rum 
Catholic Patriarch Maximus Mazlum (1856), who wrote on church history, the 
Rum Catholic al-Shaykh Nasif al- Yaziji (1871 0), the famous poet and philologist 
and a pillar of the Arabic Nada (Renaissance), author of Mayra’ a-Bahraya 
(The Confluence of the Two Seas); and his son Ibrahim al-Yaziji (1906), the 
great authonty on the Arabic language and author of Najaf a/-Ra‘td | (The Quest 
for Food by the Explorer). 


The Coptic Church 


The Coptic Church is the church of Eeypt and the See of Alexandria, to which 
belong Nubia, Sudan, and Ethiopia. Itis famous for its religious men, martyrs, 

monasteries, and ascetics. It contributed to Christendom notable men who 
combined virtue with theology and philosophy. In the early centumes of 
Christianity, these men wrote in Greek like the great scholar Origen, already 
mentioned, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Anatolius and Stephen, both of 
whom occupied the See of Latakia (Laodicea) in succession in the third 
century. Anatohus was proficient in anthmetic, geometry, astronomy, physics, 
and rhetorics; Stephen was proficient in philosophy and Greek literature. 
Besides these were the learned and virtuous St. Athanasius, a prominent 
theologian and the leading authority of Christianity and pillar of Orthodoxy; 
Patnarch Cyn the theologian, who raised high the banner of ancient faith; and 
Didymus the blind, discussed earlier. 

After the Arab conquest of Egypt, the learned men of this church wrote 
in Coptic and then in Arabic. Famous among those who flourished in the 
middle of the seventh century were Bishop John of Niku, the efficient writer 
and meticulous historian who wrote the History of Hgyptin the Coptic language; 
Severus ibn al-Muqaffa’, bishop of the Ashmunin (987), the disputant who 
wrote the Hisfory of the Patnarchs of Alexandria; the priest al-Rashid Abu al- 
Khar ibn al-Tayyib, author of Diryag (Tiriaq) al-U qui fi Im al-Usul (Knowledge 
of the Fundamentals), which he wrote in 1072; Anba Mikha’ll (Michael), bishop 
of Dimyat who compiled the Collection of Canons (twelfth century); and the three 
sons of the Assal, who flounshed at the beginning of the thirteenth century and 
excelled in religious sciences, history, mathematics, punsprudence, phvsics, and 
in the Coptic, Syriac, and Arabic languages. They were al-Sharkh al-Mur'taman 


Abu Ishaq, author of Urw/a/-Din,** considered the most comprehensive work 
on theology, and A/Sallan aiMugaja wa al-Dhabab ai-Musaffa, which is a 
Coptic-Arabic dictionary, and homilies for major feasts; Al-Shaykh As’ad Abu 
al-Faraj Hibat Allah, reviser of the Arabic translation of the four Gospels; and 
Al-Shaykh al-Safi Abu al-Fada’ll, author of 4 Mayu’ af Safaut (Collection of 
Canons) ), and ARadd ala si-Muda‘in Tabrif al-Inyji] (Refutation of Those Who 
Claim the Distortion of the Gospel); Butrus (Peter) Abu Shakir al-Rahib 
(1260), author of Kitab al-Shifa’ fima [shtabar min Labut al-Masih wa Tébtaf (The 
Book of Satisfaction of What Is Well Known or Not About the Divinity of 
Christ) and Tart44 Mur (The History of Eevpt); and Ti a-Rayasa (The Science 
of Leadership); Ibrahim ibn Katib Qaysar, author of Kifab al-Tabsira (The Book 
of Enlightenment), which is an introduction to the grammar of the Coptic 
language, and an exegete of the Booé of Revelation, the priest Butrus al- 
Sadamanti, the theologian who authored Kitab al-Tashth fi Alam al-Masth (The 
Book of Critical Exposition of the Passions of Christ); al-Shaykh al-Makin Jirjis 
ibn al-Amid (1273), the Syrian by origin who continued the History ofa+-Tabarr, 
Abu al-Barakat ibn Kabar (1363), author of Mishad a+ Zulma (The Lamp of 
Darkness) and_A/-Swllam al-Kabir fi Mujradat al-Lugha al-Oibtiyawa wa Sharhiba bi 
al-Arabiyya (The Great Ladder in Compiling Terms in the Coptic Language and 
Theit Explanation in Arabic); the deacon-monk Gabriel al-Misri, who 
translated the history of John Niku from Arabic into Ethiopian (the beginning 
of the seventeenth century); and in a later generation, Neomanus Philothaus 
(1904), author of A/Kbulasa al-Qanuniyya fi alAbwal al Shakbsyys (Compendium 
of Laws of Personal Status). 


The Armenian Church 

The Armenians lived in the country of Anmenia, the Caucasus, and Cilicia. 
They took pride in their native kings, who promulgated Christianity. The 
Armenian Church offered many martyrs in testimony of the truth of 
Christianity and their adherence to it. Lately, the Catholic Armenian Church 
seceded from the mother church. 

No sooner did the Ammenian Church embrace Chnstiamity than it became 
devoted to learning in its own tongue. At the beginning it used the Symac or 
the Greek alphabet. But in the first half of the fifth century flourished the 
Catholicos Sahak the Great (429) and Mesrop (440), who were proficient in the 


3 'The full title of the book is Usu/ al Din wa Masnmu’ Mabsul al- LYagin (Collection of 
Fundamental Principles of Religion and What is Known about the Total Result of Pure 
Understanding). 
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Armenian, Syriac, and Greek languages. Mesrop invented the Anmenian 
alphabet with the help of Master Daniel the Synan. He translated the Old 
Testament from Syriac into Armenian and produced many students, the most 
famous of whom was Izmk, the translator from Syriac and Greek into 
Armenian. He was the best Armenian author and wrote a book refuting 
heresies after the year 449. Other scholars were Bishop Elisha’, the Master 
(480), author of the history of Vartan and the Armenians and the: defense 
against the Persians; David the Armenian, who translated works by Plato and 
Aristotle and wrote philosophical treatises; the eloquent Lazarus Barbi, who 
wrote the history of Armenia from 388 to 485; the Catholicos Ohannes I 
Mandaguni, to whom are ascribed homilies, prayers, and liturgies (about 490); 
Moses Khorene, author of the ancient history of Armenia, which contained 
more folklore and poetry than historical information (the eighth or ninth 
century); and the Catholicos Ohannes III, the great philosopher who wrote 
against heresies and compiled a corpus of canons (728). Our Patriarch 
Athanasius ITT signed with him a document of union in 726 and donated to 
him a monastery where both Synan and Armenian monks would study 
theology and the Syriac and Armenian languages. There was also Ohannes V, 
Pathmaban, author of a priceless history (931); the Catholicos Nersis Shinorhali 
(1172), composer of exquisite Armenian songs and prayers; the erudite Gregor 
Taniv (1410), who revived the theological school by his own endeavor, 
Patnarch Malachai Ormaman, who wrote the history of the Annemans in 1918; 
and the Armenian Catholic monks known as the Makhtiars, who began to 
develop different sciences in Vienna and Venice at the end of the eighteenth 
century and are still progressing. 

What should be noted with pride, as it indicates the dissemination of 
culture in our beloved East, is that when the great Abbasid state rested after its 
conquests and devoted its energy to the opening of centers of knowledge, 
beginning in the time of Harun al-Rashid, it sought the help of many Christian 
Syrians, Chaldeans (Nestorians), and Greeks (Rum Orthodox) to translate 
books from different branches of learning into Arabic. Thus, the churches 
enriched the Arab countries with magnificent scholarly treasures, and for this, 
they gained great sympathy from those generous caliphs. The most famous of 
those translators were the Chaldeans Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Matta ibn Yunus. 
Among our learned men (Srrian Orthodox) were Yahya ibn Adi, Abu Ali Isa 
ibn Zur’a, Ishaq ibn Zur’a, and Al-Hasan ibn al-Khammar. Those of the Rum 
Orthodox were Yuhanna ibn al-Batrig, Stephen ibn Basil, and Qusta ibn Luga. 
Thus the Christians collaborated with their Muslim brethren to disseminate and 
develop culture in this beloved homeland. No doubt a number of prominent 
Muslim learned men flourished like Ibn Sina and his colleagues, whose 
contribution is evident in their study of Greek philosophy, as attested by Bar 


Hebraeus. This is not all, for when the Ottomans conquered Constantinople 
and the Byzantine Empire fell (1453), many Greek (Byzantine) learned men 
fled to Europe, taking with them their sciences and learning. Europe received 
them with open arms. They had a great impact on the scientific Renaissance of 
Europe, as you all well know. 

We should not forget the influence of Christianity on culture, or the 
tremendous activities of the monks who copied precious ancient manuscripts. 
Fortunately, most of the copyists had elegant handwnting and were meticulous 
in adjusting and emending the copies, thus benefitting mankind. Because of the 
lack of space, we apologize for not discussing what remains regarding the 
impact of the numerous learned men on culture in the previous (nineteenth) 
century. We close with a word about journalism, whose contribution all of us 
acknow: ledge, and about Christian journalists who had the excellence and who 
were pioneers in this field ** It is sufficient to mention only two eminent 
learned men, the famous water Juri Zaydan (1914), owner of 4/Hila/ 
penodical, and Dr. Yaqub Sarruf (1927), owner of 4/4 ‘Mugtataf peciodical 


Conclusion 


Ladies and gentlemen, you can see from this bef treatment that Chnstianity 
left no branch of learning untreated. I would like to draw your attention to the 
fact that, during the early generations, our learned ancestors cooperated with 
Muslim learned men to disseminate knowledge and education. They respected 
each other and studied under each other, as did the members of the different 
Chistian doctrinal sroups who preceded them. We exhort the esteemed men 
of this homeland to relinquish schismatic partisanship and exchange love and 
cooperation, be they Christians, Muslims, Jews, or Druze, in order to achieve 
happiness. Selfishness should not prevent us from admitting the truth and 
recognizing the achievements of those whom God has endowed with 
knowledge and noble character, even though they do not share our religion, 
ideas and political onentation. Doing otherwise is absolutely wrong. After all, it 
is not within man’s capacity to extinguish a light which God has turned on. As 
the poet al-Mutanabbi said, “They want to extinguish glory while God has 
lighted it up, and want to denigrate excellence, while God is the bestower.” 
The wise man is he who fears his Lord, obevs his religion, loves his 
neighbor, and ives everyone his due, punfies himself from malice and hatred, 





ott Rizq Allah Hassun of Aleppo was the owner of the Mu’at al-Ahwal, the first 
newspaper in 1854. 
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adorns himself with noble character and embellishes it with knowledge, rejects 
conflict, and adheres to harmony. 

In conclusion, I would like to extend thanks to the American University 
and its prneipal, deans, and faculty. I would also lke to thank Dr. Dawud 
Hamada for his noble and honorable endeavorin allowing me to deliver these 
lectures. To the ladies and gentlemen and all the audience, I offer thanks for 
their noble response in attending these lectures. First and foremost, however, 
thanks be to God, and salutations to the flourishing institutions of learning. 
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